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Abstract 

The objectives of this research aim to analyze both the protagonist in The 
Catcher in the Rye in terms of conceptual or ideological factors and narrative 
techniques which influence the construction of the representation and the relationship 
between the representation and J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in American society in 
the 1940s. The Catcher in the Rye has such a fascinating impact on Americans on the 
20 th century and today because it subverted so many conventions and challenged the 
conservative values of the late 1940’s-1950s mainstream; it depicts an alienated hero in 
a corrupt society who chooses values involving personal integrity over those involving 
public conformity. Many critics dismissed this novel as detritus due to its healthy helping 
of four-letter words and sexual situations, and even today The Catcher in the Rye has 
been banned in school districts in Washington, Ohio, Florida and Michigan. Such a 
bizarre and fantastical world view is of outstanding importance chosen for analysis. 

This area of study might concern two theories: namely, a theory of representation 
whose principal concept in analyzing ‘representation’ is to interpret what the 
representation of things refers to and to know how it is constructed and narratology 
whose object is to discover representation embedded in the context of narrative and to 
study narrative, narrative structure and the way they affect our perception. In addition, 
this research is intended to answer the following three questions: Firstly, how is the 
production of meaning through language in The Catcher in the Rye constructed ? 
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Secondly, what are J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in American society in the 1940s ? 
Lastly, how is the relationship between the representation and J.D. Salinger’s views ? 

The useful findings showed that the protagonist’s views, J.D. Salinger’s views, 
and changes in American society in the 1940s correlated substantially. The production 
of meaning which is the representation of the protagonist’s views was constructed of 
narrative techniques which are the disillusionment plot and the central themes, as well 
as characterization and setting. J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in American society in 
the 1940s were the same antisocial perspectives as Holden Caulfield’s which are 
phoniness, alienation and meltdown. J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in American 
society in the 1940s depended on the protagonist’s antisocial perspectives which share 
their meanings through signs or language which involve in the overall process of 
constructing meaning. As a result of a correlation between conceptual factors and 
signs, the concepts of phoniness, alienation and meltdown are correspondingly 
constructed of narrative techniques which are literary language. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


Background 

After the atomic bomb was used in World War II in 1945, a great many readers in 
America chose the humor of ironic understatement as a basis for their philosophic view. 1 
It was because Americans were in the age of anxiety. The United States had entered the 
war a wounded economic giant and emerged from it as the dominant superpower in the 
world, but all the same, something in American society had changed profoundly with the 
conclusion of World War II and its aftermath. Peter B. High presents in his An Outline of 
American Literature that “after the war, America entered an “Age of Anxiety”. The politics 
of America were influenced by two great fears. First, there was the fear of the Bomb; 
many Americans were sure there would be a war with the Soviet Union using atomic 
bombs. Also, in the late forties and early fifties, fear of Communism became a national 
sickness. Senator Joseph McCarthy often appeared on television, telling Americans that 
American Communists were destroying the nation. He led the country on a “witch hunt” 
against “Communist” intellectuals, writers and Hollywood figures. McCarthy seriously 
hurt the lives and careers of many Americans who were not really Communists.” 2 

The massive destruction of World War II called into question traditional 
definitions of man and human progress that had flourished since the Enlightenment. 3 
The Second World War undermined the assumptions of humanism that “ man was the 


Lauter, Paul .... et al., The Heath Anthology of American Literature, vol. 2 (Canada: D.C. 

Heath and Company, 1990), 1769., An ironic understatement means a contrast between what is 

stated and what is meant, or an incongruity between what might be expected and what actually 

occurs such as “Billy the Kid was okay at handgun.” “The man got run over by an ambulance.” 

2 

High, Peter B., An Outline of American Literature, (New York: Longman, 1986), 176. 

3 

Levine, P. & Papasotiriou, H., America Since 1945: The American Moment (Great Britain: 


Palgrave Macmillan, 2005), 33-34. 
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measure of all things. The horrific images of Auschwitz and Hiroshima confirmed that a 
total war whose primary aim was the subjection, intimidation and destruction of civilian 
populations had undermined the traditional humanist view by turning human beings into 
mere numbers. The result was a darkening of the intellectual outlook, a rejection of ideas 
of progress, reason and social activism.” 4 5 

It is not an overstatement to conclude from the American readers’ philosophic 
view that nowhere was social complacency and intellectual darkness more apparent 
than in post-war literature. American authors in the fifties show that “ they are very 
uncomfortable in the post-war world. The new political fears (of Communism and the 
Bomb) are less important to them than their own psychological problems in the new 
American society. It is not a period of important experiments in style. Rather, the most 
interesting authors are developing new and important themes. Many writers in this 
period try to find new answers to the old question, “ Who am I ? ” Many black American 
and Jewish-American writers find the answer by looking at their own cultural and racial 
backgrounds. Others explore the ideas of modern philosophy and psychology. The 
young “Beat” writers use Oriental religion for the same purpose. The new writers of the 
South, however, seem a iittie less “modern”. In their work, we still feel the sad, heavy 
weight of the past. The central theme of their work, however, is often loneliness and “the 
search for the self”. This makes their work deeply interesting to modern readers 
everywhere.” Morris Dickstein notes in his Leopards in the Temple (1999) that 
“ the postwar period, especially the 1950s, has been simplified into everything the 
sixties generation rebelled against : a beaming president presiding over a 
stagnant government, small-town morality, racial segregation, political and sexual 
repression, Cold War mobilization, nuclear standoff, suburban togetherness, the 
domestic confinement of women, and the reign of the nuclear family.” 6 

Paradoxically, the 1940s was a time of evolution for the social culture of the 
United States, especially after 1945. Some certain ideals and stereotypes were dropped 


4 Ibid. 

5 _ 

High, Peter B., An Outline of American Literature, 176. 

6 Levine, P. & Papasotiriou, H., America Since 1945: The American Moment, 72. 
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or discarded as well as the introduction of new forms of Art and Expression to the 1950s. 
America in the atmospheric end of World War II brought thousands of young soldiers 
back to their hometowns to pick up their lives and start new families in new homes with 
new jobs. “ Facts about this decade have disclosed American population of 132,122,000 
(U.S. dept, of Commerce, Bureau of the Census), unemployed: 8,120,000, life 
expectancy: women 68.2, men 60.8, car sales: 6,665,800, average salary: $ 1,299, labor 
force men/femaie: 5/2, cost of a loaf of bread: $ 0.14, and Bomb shelter plans, like the 
government pamphlet You Can Survive, become widely available.” 7 Consequently, with 
an uncontrollable energy never before experienced, American industry expanded to 
meet peacetime needs. Americans began buying goods not available during the war, 
which increased the corporate expansion and jobs. Growth was everywhere. The baby 
boom was underway. The decade of the fabulous fifties, as Dickstein argues, was also a 
flourishing period in all the arts. “ American culture was transformed in the poetry of 
Robert Lowell, Richard Wilbur and the New Formalists; in the dramas of Miller, Williams 
and the Symbolic Realists; in the jazz of Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie and Bebop; in 
the fiction of Bellow, Ellison and the new ethnic writers; and in the paintings of Jackson 
Pollock, Franz Kline and the Abstract Expressionists.” 8 

Further information on the 1950s claims that this decade was quite radical in 
fact, it is the time that began rock n' roil, the civil rights movement, better family living, 
advances in technology, fashion, medical research, other wonderful things this country 
was not used to seeing or hearing. “ The 1950s was looked at more as a state of mind or 
a way of living rather than just another decade or time era in American history. 
Everything was peaceful now, which looking back on the two world wars and the great 
depression this country was not used to at ail. Nobody worried about war, nobody 
worried about how they were going to feed their children and keep a roof over their 
heads because everyone had jobs and the economy was doing great. Teenagers were 
having more fun than ever too. Rock n 1 roll was introduced to them and they all seemed 

Lone Star College-Kingwood, American Cultural History 1950-1959 [Online], 10 December 
2010. Available from http://kclibrary.lonestar.edu/decade40.html and http://kclibrary.lonestar.edu/ 
decade50.html 

Levine, P. & Papasotiriou, H., America Since 1945: The American Moment, 72. 
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at the time to know what they wanted out of life, to go to school, graduate, get a job, get 
married, and have children all in that order just as their parents had. The 1950s was the 
most influential decade in American history because the civil rights act began, fashion 
was completely new and trendy, there were much advancement in entertainment and 
medicine, and suburban life was much more "functional" than any other decade in 
American history.” 9 

“ One reason the 1950s was the most influential decade in American history is 
because rock and roll was introduced to the country and it let people forget about their 
morals for a while and just let loose to have fun. Elvis Presley was quite the king of rock 
and roll. He was so well known because of the new style he brought to rock and roll. 
Elvis once said some people tap their feet, some people snap their fingers, and some 
people sway back and fourth. I just sorta do 'em all together, I guess. He knew he had 
created something new in music, something wonderful that would last for quite 
sometime. Rock and roll was more than just music to listen to; some people believed it 
was music to live by. The music was just the beginning of the fun and well being people 
endured in the 1950's. The second reason the 1950s is considered to be the most 
influential decade in American history is because this is the decade that began the civil 
rights act. The major event that led to the beginning of the civil rights movement 
included Rosa Parks. Rosa Parks was an African American woman who after a hard day 
at work refused to give up her seat up front to a white man. By simply refusing to give up 
her seat, Rosa Parks single handedly began the civil rights movement and ultimately 
ensured that today all African Americans must be given equal treatment with whites 
under the law. The beginning of the Civil Rights Movement wasn't the only great thing 
that influenced people all over America in the 1950's but was definitely the most 
important thing that began because equal opportunity is what America is all about.” 10 

The 1950s was a great time and one main reason was because most people 
were happy with their lives because everything was "perfect." In the 1950's most men 


123HelpMe.com, 1950’s [Online], 10 December 2010. Available from http://www.123helpme. 
com/view.asp?id=22923 


10 


Ibid. 
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had their wives, their kids, and their cars. That was pretty much all they needed to 
survive. “ The reason everyone had jobs is because the economy was doing so great. 
The economy was doing so great because after World War II European industry had 
virtually stopped militarily and economically because of the damage done during the 
war. This is when America stepped up with the fact that suburbanites were now wanted 
and could now afford consumer goods. In the fifties Americans were able to enjoy a 
much higher standard of living because of higher paying jobs. With the U.S. producing 
half of all the world goods, 60% of Americans were now part of the middle class. This 
meant there were less poor people than there were rich or middle class people. 
Between 1949 and 1959 the number of mergers rose by 300% because most small 
businesses were being taken over by large corporations, many feared that this would 
cause much chaos because these corporations had so much power. In reality this was 
why the U.S. was doing so well and 60 % of the country was now part of the middle 
class, this was due to the fact that 60 % of America was being paid the same amount of 
money. America was now in a time of peace and prosperity due to the economy's well 
being and no one wanted that to end.” 11 

Many of the technological advancements in entertainment helped people live a 
much happier and exciting life. “ One major thing that had come around to average 
people in the 1950's was the television. The television was wanted by pretty much every 
average American family in the fifties and overwhelmed millions of baby-boomer 
children whose relationship with TV has forever influenced this country's culture and 
politics. Television forced many newspapers and radio corporations to work harder in 
keeping business up due with the new fad called Television. The television in the fifties 
only had programs available to watch in early afternoons and evenings; it was also black 
and white not colored. Some of the well known television shows were westerns, I love 
Lucy, The Honeymooners, The Twilight Zone, Superman, Private Eyes. Who could forget 
about the news ? There were also guiz shows which are still very popular today in the 
year 2002, variety shows, and American Bandstand would also be available soon.” 12 


ii 


Ibid. 


12 


Ibid. 
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Medicine also played a very important role in happier living. One of the major 
advancements in medicine occurred in 1952 when there was a breakout of a disease 
called polio. “ This disease was killing many young men and women all over the country. 
As a medical student at The University of Michigan John Stalk studied viruses and soon 
came to the conclusion that there was no cure for the virus called polio but there was a 
way to prevent it. He discovered a way to vaccinate people so that if they did catch the 
disease the body's immune system would know how to fight it off. Almost everyone 
around the nation had heard of this new discovery and went to their doctors to receive 
the immunization. This discovery led to further study of medicine and more vaccines 
were made the same way.” 13 

The 1950s was a very distinct time for fashion due to the ending of World War II. 
During the war America did not have contact with Paris that was the fashion capital of 
the world. “ Therefore America was forced to come up with its own styles of clothing. 
Some influence for clothing came from the war. Many men's coats were modeled in the 
style of fighter pilots jackets, also pedal pushers, and known, as the Capri or pirate 
pants became popular just like in Italy. Soon Bermuda shorts and Hawaii shirts 
appeared because Hawaii had recently become a state. The look for women changed 
quite a bit in the 1950's while in the kitchen they wore a full skirt, frilly apron, nipped 
waist, and a slim bodice all on top of tail stiletto heals. The youth in the 1950's dressed 
similar to those older than them. Girls wearing pedal pushers, jeans, they also wore full 
skirts with stiff petticoats or pencil skirts and sweaters. There were also other groups of 
kids who dressed differently. One being the beatniks who were usually young people 
that were poets, musicians, and other artists. They wore black turtleneck sweaters or 
crumpled T-shirts, with unpressed jeans. Another group that dressed alternatively was 
called the greasers. Greasers wore Jeans T-shirts, and leather jackets, they usually 
greased their hair back as well. Fashion during the 1950's represented the nation in 

14 

many different ways. The way someone dressed was a symbol of who they were.” 


13 


Ibid. 


14 


Ibid. 
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In the realm of art, new forms of expression came into being. “Jackson Pollock 
became famous for his Drip Paintings which were nothing more that random paint 
drippings on canvass. The pieces were said to symbolize the spirit of the time, the 
philosophy of Negating the Past with Spontaneous Action in the present. Older pieces 
were met with criticism. Traditional paintings like "Washington Crossing the Delaware" 
were seen with distaste. They were believed to be part of the National Cliche and 
underappreciated. Despite their smaller economy, many were able to afford to purchase 
Pollock’s paintings that neared $13,600 each. But many of them were unable to afford 
such art works and thus many Art Mobiles were created to display these fabulous works 
of art. These Art Mobiles were vans sanctioned to carry large expensive art to the 
people to see.” 15 

The decade of the 1950s was an extremely influential time era in American 
history because of Rock and Roll, the beginning of the Civil Rights Movement, new 
fashions, the television, advancements in medicine, and suburban life was much more 
functional than any other decade in American history. The 1950s better helps one 
understand how there are always good times in a nation's history but also bad times as 
well. What seems ironic is that a person's life is like that too. It can therefore be said that 
American social character had changed decisively in the 1950s which was an era of 
conformity and alienation. 

In 1950, David Riesman, a social scientist at the University of Chicago, argued 
that a whole range of social developments associated with a shift from an age of 
production to an age of consumption. He explained “ what is common to ail the other- 
directed people is that their contemporaries are the source of direction for the individual 
- either those known to him or those with whom he is indirectly acquainted, through 
friends and through the mass media. This source is of course ‘internalized’ in the sense 
that dependence on it for guidance in life is implanted early. The goals toward which the 
other-directed person strives shift with that guidance : it is only the process of striving 
itself and the process of paying close attention to the signals from others that remain 


Jackie, Deanna, Will, Jan, Randall, Jon and Kevin's US History Project, US History 1950- 


1975 [Online], 11 December 2010. Available from http://elcoushistory.tripod.com/society1950.html 
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unaltered throughout life.” 16 Riesman characterized this transformation as “ the shift 
from the ‘inner-directed personality of the nineteenth-century producer who found his 
values within himself to the ‘other-directed’ personality of the twentienth-century 
consumer who takes his moral and social cues from public opinion.” 17 

Riesman’s general theory of social types in a changing mass society later found 
confirmation from the critic Irving Howe’s social perspective. In 1954 Howe called the 
postwar era “This Age of Conformity”. He meant that “ the social consolidation created 
by Cold War politics and new economic prosperity was mirrored by conformity in 
culture. The growing concentration of postwar society in large corporations, government 
bureaucracies and giant institutions of higher education, sent millions of Americans to 
work and study in increasingly faceless and standardized organizations. A rising mass 
culture reflected the growing mass society in which the new priorities of standardization, 
cooperation and conformity were replacing the older American values of self-reliance, 
competition and rugged individualism.” 18 

The optimistic embourgeoisement of Americans in the hostile Cold War climate 
was decried by radical American writers. Norman Mailer found the postwar period with 
its snug economic prosperity and its smug intellectual conformity a particularly 
dangerous time for American writers. He wrote “ I would propose that the artist feels 
most alienated when he loses the sharp sense of what he is alienated from. In this 
context, I wonder if there has been a time in the last fifty years when the American 

19 

artist has felt more alienated.” “ A mood of anxiety and alienation cast a shadow over 
the culture and most literary works and were reflected in even popular novels like Sloan 
Wilson’s The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit (1955), and Arthur Miller’s play, The Crucible 
(1953). Anxieties about the pressures of conformity were a new experience in the 
cultural discourse. This means that the concept of anxiety and alienation was translated 
from the realm of work to the realm of the family. It makes an American mass society 


Levine, P. & Papasotiriou, H., America Since 1945: The American Moment, 72-73. 


17 


Ibid. 


18 


Ibid. 


19 


Ibid. 
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retreat from the public realm into the private. During the 1950s American experiences 
and social patterns were thus themselves changing. Conformity and alienation were 
undergoing a metamorphosis in the 1950s. It culminates in the focus of the view that the 

decade was a period of paradoxes, a fidgety mix of anxiety and relaxation, sloth and 

20 

achievement, complacency and self-criticism.” 

In the realm of fiction, J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye (1951) emerged 
from the 1950s which was an era of post-war alienation. The Catcher in the Rye has 
been the most remarkably acclaimed novel since 1951. It is because “ it does not 
replicate the writings of the post-war decade before it. Instead of presenting the war, 
Salinger chooses to denounce the common life and fosters rebellion and nonconformity. 
The Catcher in the Rye portrays the adolescent hero as the representative figure in 
American fiction that seems to catch the nuances of the adolescent flight from the cruel 
realities of the adult world. It is true enough to say that Salinger’s hero, Holden Caulfield, 
was a symbol of what literary critic lhab Hassan called ‘radical innocence’ and becomes 
the spokesman for a generation of college students and the model on which a series of 
teenage rebels are based.” 21 Readers can perceive Holden’s behaviour towards the 
norms of American society of the 1940s, especially after 1945, as a casebook of post¬ 
war alienation because he can only define himself by negation. He presents no plan for 
social reform; he offers no guide to revolution. The Catcher in the Rye thus far has 
brought Americans new alienation. 

Like the adolescent hero of Nicholas Ray’s film, Rebel Without a Cause (1954), 
played by screen idol James Dean, Holden epitomizes “ what the psychiatrist Kenneth 
Keniston called the ‘new alienation’, a feeling of estrangement which ‘characteristically 
takes the form of rebellion without a cause, of rejection without a program, of refusal of 
what is without a vision of what should be’. The alienation of Holden Caulfield illustrates 
a phenomenon of the 1950s. His preference for innocence, spirituality and pacifism 
suggests that he is a forerunner of the ‘flower children’ of the 1960s but, unlike them, 


Halliwell, M., American Culture in the 1950s (Great Britain: Edinburgh University Press Ltd, 

2007), 49. 

21 

Levine, P. & Papasotiriou, H., America Since 1945: The American Moment, 75. 
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Holden has nothing to drop into when he drops out of society. He can find no subculture 
with which he can identify. Holden’s isolation is really total and that is why the only 
choice left open to him at the end of the novel is to be socially readjusted at a 
sanitorium. He considers his actions ‘crazy’ because he has no standard other than 
society’s by which to judge them. In the 1950s, ‘craziness’ and alienation suggested a 
deviation from a norm which still has meaning - even for Holden.” 22 

The Catcher in the Rye thus has parameters that are relevant to the 1940s which 
affected the 1950s. It was written in a literary prose style which was outstandingly 
enhanced by the teenage slang of the 1950s. And much of J. D. Salinger’s reputation 
is established by Holden Caulfield who is a young protagonist in the story. In 
Contemporary Literary Criticism vol. 56, Salinger is portrayed as “ the spokesman for the 

23 

goals and values for a generation of youth during the 1950’s. This portrayal of Salinger 
can be interpreted as Warren French asserted that J. D. Salinger has provided the 
reader with a controversial look at society which is greatly enhanced by the integration 

24 

of his own life experiences, dialect and religious philosophies into his stories.” 

Eric Lomazoff concluded his essay on J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye 
with sentences read the fact that “ a novel of such radical social opinion and observation 
was written in a time of conservatism in America made it all the more controversial. 
Some critics scolded the novel as being too pessimistic or obscene, too harsh for the 

25 

society of the 1950’s.” Lomazoff also quoted a sentence from Virgilia Peterson’s review 
of The Catcher in the Rye which wrote that “ others, however, nominated 
Salinger himself as the top-flight “catcher in the rye” for that period in American history.” 26 


Ibid, 75-76. 

23 _ 

Davis, R. C., ed. Contemporary Literary Criticism, Vol. 56 (Detroit:Gail Research Inc., 1989), 317. 

24 

French, W., J. D. Salinger [Online], 3 January 2011. Available from http://www.directessays. 
com/viewpaper/54215.html 

25 

Lomazoff, E., The Praises and Criticisms of J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye [Online], 
3 January 2011. Available from http://www.levity.com/corduroy/salinger1 .htm 

Peterson, V., “Three Days in the Bewildering World of an Adolescent.” Rev. of The Catcher in 
the Rye, byJ. D. Salinger. New York Herald Tribune Book Review (15 July 1951): 3. 
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In addition, he amplified the remark they argued that “ Salinger’s concerns represented 
an entire generation of American youth, frustrated by the phoniness of the world, just like 
Holden was.” 27 

David L. Stevenson wrote his essay entitled “J. D. Salinger: The Mirror of Crisis” 
to manifest aspects of contemporary alienation and the malaise of the background of 
city America. A certain part reads that “ Salinger’s most ambitious presentation of aspects 
of contemporary alienation, and his most successful capture of American audience, is in 
his novel The Catcher in the Rye. It is the brief chronicle of Holden Caulfield, a sixteen- 
year-old boy who escapes to New York after flunking out of his third prep school. The 
novel is written as the boy’s comment, half-humorous, half-agonizing, concerning his 
attempt to recapture his identity and his hope for belonging by playing a man-about- 
town for a lost, partially tragic, certainly frenetic weekend. The Catcher in the Rye is a 
full-length novel, and yet gives much the effect of his shorter pieces. Its dimensional 
depth is extrinsic to the narrative, and is measured by the reader’s response to the 
dialogue, and the background of city America. It is supplied by one’s recognition that 
Holden Caulfield, sensitive, perceptive, is too aware of the discrepancies between the 
surface intentions and the submerged motives of himself and of his acguaintances to 
feel at ease in any world. Through him, Salinger has evoked the reader’s consciousness 
of indefinable rejections and rebellions that are part of the malaise of our times.” 28 

In her essay, “J. D. Salinger: The influence of an author and his writing on 1950s 
America,” Juliana Stevenson affirms that “ the 1950s saw a time of prosperity and 
success in mainstream America. Americans, equipped for the first time in a long while 
with a good amount of money, flooded to the suburbs and replaced any sorrows they 
might have had with material products and consumerism - creating an America of 
conformity and extravagance that Salinger would devote much of his writing to 


Lomazoff, E., The Praises and Criticisms of J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye 
28 Stevenson, D. L., “J. D. Salinger: The Mirror of Crisis” In A View of the Nation : An Anthology 
1955 - 1959 (New York: Books for Libraries Press, 1960), 59-60. [Online], 3 January 2011. Available 
from http://www.archive.Org/stream/viewofthenationa000970mbp#page/n7/mode/2up 
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critiquing.” This proves that The Catcher in the Rye published in the summer of 1951 
undoubtedly exposed the mainstream America during the 1940s. Stevenson also explains 
how it destabilized countless numbers of Americans after America had been introduced 
to Holden Caulfield. She wrote “ America was introduced to Holden Caulfield, a character 
who would continue to remain in the American psyche for over half a century. Holden was 
the voice of this young generation who did not seem to have the same conformist attitudes 
or mainstream goals as their parents. Predictably, this critique of society and questioning of 
traditional American values was quickly met with an attempt to censor the message of 
dissent. Beginning in 1954 and continuing for decades, Catcher was criticized for its 

30 

cynical tone, its "un-American" content, and its foul language.” Pamela Hunt Steinle 
confirmed that there are 237 goddams, 58 bastards, 31 Chrissakes, and 1 fart. 31 

American teenagers were moved by The Catcher in the Rye because in the 
1950s they could relate to J. D. Salinger’s young hero and could identify with him. In 
other words, they were able to share their plight with Holden Caulfield’s. In his essay, 
" You Must Change Your Life: Formative Responses to The Catcher in the Rye," Mark 
Silverberg explains how the plight was felt in two ways. He wrote “ numerous teachers 
have agreed that the novel encapsulates what "every" young person has felt. They see 
him, not the ideal young man, but a young man in search of himself, in search of his 

32 

place in the human scheme of things.” In her shade of opinion, Stevenson validates 
her explanation that “ many young people in the 1950s felt that Holden was the 
spokesperson for their generation and that he was able to capture and express a 
universal experience and collective mindset of teenagers at the time. They use Holden 
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as a gateway to connect themselves to other youth who they feel share these same 
frustrations and take comfort in the fact that this character has been able to verbalize 
their collective plight. These young people were in search of a shared voice that was 

33 

accessible to the masses and they were able to find sense of unity in Holden.” 

While some people saw The Catcher in the Rye as the teenagers’ bible that 
conveyed the thoughts of their entire generation to the rest of society, others were drawn 
to Holden in a much more private way because they feel that they have shared the 
specific experience with the principal character that nobody else has. Stevenson writes 
in her essay that “ the specific experience Holden and his fans and followers are 
speaking about is a post-war culture for which they, the youth, feel disgust and 
disconnect. In an effort to maintain a facade of strength and perfection to promote 
democracy to the rest of the world, the American government and many of its citizens 
went to great lengths to project images of success and stability abroad and at home. 
The older generation in the country had tried to stand up to Communism by living out 
their Americanness through wealth and conformity. But underneath it all, many people, 

34 

youth in particular, experienced an extreme dissatisfaction and emptiness.” She also 
explains with reference to Rod Serling’s. Serling was one of the 1950s' most respected 
television playwrights. He was very aware of this growing disillusionment among youth. 
Serling said “ there was a postwar mystification of the young a gradual erosion of 
confidence in their elders, in the so-called truths, in the whole litany of moral codes... 
they just didn't believe them anymore. Whether they felt alone in their plight or whether 
they tried to validate their own thoughts by imagining they were part of a larger group of 
young people with a similar experience, Holden Caulfield's real, candid and uncensored 
testimony seemed to perfectly express the frustrations of this young generation in a 

35 

conformist society that they saw through." 

Juliana Stevenson concludes from her studies that “ during a time where much 
of the literature and culture was promoting traditional American values, Salinger was 
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committed to writing about the real issues in America that he felt were covered up by a 
society consumed with image and material goals. His sometimes unconventional subject 
matter made him a threat for some and a much needed voice for others. Throughout the 
1950s and into the 1960s, the rebellion of youth began to gradually be more spoken 
about and increasingly organized, but much of this later identification of a collective 
youth experience and rebellion can be attributed to Salinger's desire to address it in his 
writing in a way that he felt was honest and necessary.” 36 

It is true enough to accept the fact that The Catcher in the Rye has been seen 
as the teenagers’ bible. J. D. Salinger as an author devoted the entire story to 
adolescent subject matter concerning teenage hero’s behaviour towards the norms of 
American society of the 1940s. Holden Caulfield as a principal character has brought 
Americans new alienation which represented a casebook of post-war phenomenon. 
Evidently, it can verify that the author has provided the reader with both denunciation 
and a controversial perspective on society. However, I disagree partly with the subject 
being discussed. It is because a better way of gaining a genuine insight into literary 
work and its social context should rely on various analytical methods such as semiotics, 
deconstruction, hermeneutics, or representation. The Catcher in the Rye can be 
demystified and considered not only by a mere mimetic reflection of reality in a 
positivistic fashion but also by a concept of ‘representation’ which emphasizes the 
construction of the text by selection, exclusion, and enhancement of social elements. 


Finding of Previous Research 

Ever since its first publication in 1951, J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye 
has attained both popular and literary notoriety as a firestorm of controversy and debate 
and a powerful work to address the cultural homogeneity and compliance of post war 
era. In their book, Literature and Its Times : Profiles of 300 Notable Literary Works and 
the Historical Events that Influenced Them, Joyce Moss and George Wilson write that 
“ The Catcher in the Rye received almost instant popular and academic recognition. 
Published on July 16, 1951, the novel made the New York Times bestseller list within two 
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weeks and remained there for almost thirty. Critical reviews, however, were mixed. Many 
critics recognized the work as extraordinary; the day it was published Nash K. Burger of 
the New York Times acclaimed it as “an unusually brilliant first novel,” while Paul Engle 
of the Chicago Tribune called it “engaging and believable” (Salzman, pp. 4-5). Many, 
however, found Holden Caulfield’s view of the world unstable, frightening, and vaguely 
threatening. While they praised Salinger’s ability, they condemned the novel as 
predictable, boring, or immoral, and did not recommend its distribution. T. Morris 
Longstreth, for example, appeared to personally like the novel, but declared that it was 
not fit for children to read. Referring to Holden, Longstreth writes, “Fortunately, there 
cannot be many of him yet. But one fears that a book like this given wide circulation may 
multiply his kind - as too easily happens when immorality and perversion are recounted 
by writers of talent whose work is countenanced in the name of art or good intention.” 
(Longstreth in Bloom, p. 6) The concerns of some critics were echoed throughout the 
country by librarians, parents, and school boards as the novel found its way into the 
curricula. Some people complained that the novel’s language was crude and obscene, 
and that the book contained disgraceful episodes to which children should not be 
exposed. Consequently, The Catcher in the Rye was banned in many libraries 
throughout the country. Teachers in California, Kentucky, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
and Oklahoma were reprimanded or fired for assigning the novel to students. In 1973 
the novel would be designated in the American School Board Journal as one of the 
most widely censored books in the United States.” 37 

According to Joyce Moss and George Wilson and apart from related literature 
discussed above, there are also some studies pertaining to The Catcher in the Rye 
which is J. D. Salinger’s convoluted literary legacy. For example, Alicia Howe’s thesis 
(2008), Undressing J. D. Salinger : Fashion and Psychology in The Catcher in the Rye 
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and “ Teddy ”, 38 examines the discourse concerning clothing and psychology which are 
used by J. D. Salinger to hide more information about the principal character’s mental 
state of being in his clothing than in his speech and actions. Alicia Howe finds that 
Holden Caulfield’s red flannel hunting hat becomes a symbol for his bipolar disorder. 
She unravels a hidden agenda behind Holden Caulfield’s state of mind of why Salinger 
describes clothing in detail. 

What Alicia Howe found while reading other works of Salinger is clothing. She 
confirmed that “ clothing, more than anything else - setting, facial features, body types - 
is what the author writes about. Hats, jackets, T-shirts, pants and dresses, they are all 
described in detail and are in every works Salinger has ever published. She proposed 
that while academics have concentrated on Holden’s dialogue and actions throughout 
Catcher as a means to identify the character as antagonist or protagonist, an important 
feature - one that may blur the lines between categories and identify what illness Holden 

39 

Caulfield actually possesses - has been left by the wayside : Holden’s red hunting hat.” 

She argued that “ this is not to say that an assessment of Holden purely based 
on dialogue and actions is inaccurate, but incomplete. While the critics mentioned 
above produce a valid answer to the question of Holden’s identity, they limit themselves 
and Holden by placing him into one category. Yes, he is an immature adolescent at 
times. True, Holden is also a rebel who starts some sort of adolescent revolution against 
growing up. All of these opinions are valid because Holden Caulfield suffers from a 
nervous breakdown after his brother Allie dies, and, as a result, shows bipolar behavior. 
Wanting to stay in the world of childhood he remembers Allie best, in and simultaneously 
trying to assimilate to the adult world, Holden constantly changes moods throughout the 
novel. Holden’s sickness is apparent in Catcher, and Salinger lifts it into a metaphor 
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through his red hunting hat. Just as Hoiden puts on, takes off, and shifts around his red 
hunting hat, so he changes moods.” 40 

Alicia Howe concluded that “ Holden’s hat holds the key to diagnosing Holden 
and taking Salinger up on his challenge. Holden’s red, flannel hunting hat, which he 
buys off a city street vendor for the price of one dollar, appears in Catcher an 
astounding thirty-nine times. The wandering teen constantly takes the hat off and puts it 
back on in moments of nervousness and uncertainty. The hat, which he purchases in a 
whim, becomes his identity and ultimately his sickness. Sometimes his identity leans 
more towards that of a profound adult while wearing the hat, while other times, he acts 
more childish than a five year-old. This, his hat becomes the very symbol of 
adolescence: the struggle between childhood and adulthood. More importantly for 
Holden, the hat becomes a symbol for his sickness. In essence, Salinger uses the 
hunting hat to create a physical symbol of Holden’s back and forth mindset between 
becoming an adult and staying a child, between adhering to popular culture and 
breaking away from the “phonies,” between childlike immaturity and an adult 
responsibility.” 41 

In Alicia Howe’s study on Holden’s red hunting hat, she also found that it is a 
symbolic representation of his sense of alienation from society. She wrote that “ thus, for 
Holden, his hunting hat represents his rebellion against the ideal man in the 1950’s and 
his desire to assimilate to such a social role. He is in fact wearing a hat, a stereotypical 
fashion of the day, yet rebels against typical fashions by making it a hunting hat instead 
of a fedora. And he does wear flannel, a pattern brought into style by the President 
Eisenhower, but makes sure it is red, much like his sibling’s hair. Therefore, the hat itself 
becomes representative of Holden’s own struggle to stay a child or become an adult, as 
it is a mismatched fashion object lingering in between the division of boy’s and men’s 
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It is clear from the outset of The Catcher in the Rye that Holden straightforwardly 
accepts his predicament. However, he does not need any help with his problems. He is 
not seeking the perfect solution to all of them but, rather, the therapy of having someone 
care enough about him and listen to him genuinely, sincerely, and with love. And Alicia 
Howe confirmed that “ the simple rejection of Holden as a decent human being by 
society demonstrates the need for such fiction in order to bring mental illness to the 
forefront. Of course, Holden does not portray the perfect figure of mal adulthood in 
Catcher because Salinger does not mean him be that sort of character. Holden 
Caulfield, in all his adult and child-like glory, brings awareness to the many hats bipolar 

43 

people wear, both in their mental illness and in their differing roles in society.” 

Apart from Alicia Howe’s study of fashion-psychology relationship inferred from 
The Catcher in the Rye, Sonja Dormann analyzes “Existential philosophy” or “existential 
thought” which is represented in innocence, experience, and existential concerns. She 
thinks that The Catcher should not be treated as an “adolescent novel”, despite its 
adolescent protagonist. Her dissertation (2010), The Catcher of Zero Existentialism in 
Contemporary U.S.-American Literature, adduces evidence that “ The Catcher was not 
even written by an adolescent or young adult writer. After all, Salinger was 32 years old 
when his only novel was published, ... more universal themes than youth and growing 
up are addressed in the novel, despite its adolescent protagonist. Especially in light of 
Salinger’s later work, in which his interest for spirituality and Eastern religion became a 
recurrent theme, it is safe to say that his motives and intentions for The Catcher were 
probably more profound than to simply describe a specific period of adolescent pains 
and worries, culminating in a partial acceptance of the adult world - a process we 
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usually refer to as “growing up.” 
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She believes and asserts that The Catcher is not a story of a Bildungsroman 
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hero with his difficulties and serious problems, but rather one of a personal identity crisis 
which is exposed by the protagonist’s narrative frankness which is the expression of 
high ideals of innocence, honesty, and integrity. The protagonist’s narrative frankness is 
not a narrative device used to portray the adult world in uncensored words. In her study 
of The Catcher, Sonja Dormann wrote that “ Already in the opening paragraph of the 
novel, the narrating protagonist Holden Caulfield announces to the reader (or the 
intradiegetic listener) that his story is not going to bear any resemblance to 
the classical Bildungsroman with its usual trials and tribulations : 

If you really want to hear about it, the first thing you'll probably want to know is 
where I was born, and what my lousy childhood was like, and how my parents were 
occupied and all before they had me, and all that David Copperfield kind of crap, but I 
don't feel like going into it, if you want to know the truth. (Catcher, 1) 

One reason for his opposition to this "David Copperfield kind of crap" may be the fact 
that, unlike many Bildungsroman heroes, Holden does not spring from a modest social 
background. But more importantly, he does not consider his story as one of growing up 
and maturing, but rather as one of a personal identity crisis, concentrating on one 
concrete critical point in his recent life rather than on his whole development towards 
maturity. Holden, like most 17-year-olds, does not consider himself a "child," and it can 
be safely claimed that Salinger does not treat him as one, either. ... It is true that 
Holden's narrative frankness implies a childlike naivete. Yet it will be shown that his 
forthrightness is the expression of high ideals of innocence, honesty, and integrity, akin 
to Meursault's in L 'E'tranger, rather than a narrative device used to portray the adult 
world in uncensored words ... “ 46 

Dormann concluded from her studies that The Catcher represents existential 
notions. She wrote that “ It is true that existentialism in a rigidly defined sense may be 
outmoded in the cultural and philosophical discourses. The ideas of anxiety, despair, 
alienation, or the notion of absurdity may not be openly addressed anymore since the 
1970s, ... However, all these profoundly existential notions have played a major role in 
American cultural history, pervaded American thought and literature for several 
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decades, and have therefore moved into general (sub)consciousness. Existentialism's 
influence on the present may not always be obvious, but it will always persist, and it is 
therefore also legitimate to take it into account when dealing with contemporary 
literary production.” 47 "... After all, it has been shown earlier that existentialist ideals and 
existential concerns of all kinds are frequently associated with youth or adolescence, as 
this seems to be, for many people, the time in which they still allow themselves to 
cultivate spiritual, philosophical, or social ideals.” 48 

Her dissertation revealed that The Catcher is pertinent to the “ultimate concerns” 
which are the themes of death, alienation, integrity versus “phoniness”, innocence, and 
experience. Holden Caulfield is interpreted, to a certain extent, as an existential 
protagonist. Dormann’s findings concluded that “ Despite his adolescent insecurity and 
his somewhat erratic thoughts and conversations, Hoiden Caulfield can be regarded, to 
a certain extent, as an existential hero. After all, not every existential hero is 
simultaneously a perfect existentialist ... Holden Caulfield displays an uncompromising 
desire for honesty and for an innocence and purity, free from social expectations and 
affectation, that is difficult to find among grown-ups in the modern world. That is why he 
is reluctant to grow up himself, and as a consequence he neither recognizes his own 
situation, nor does he take any active steps to develop personally or work towards self- 
realization. He therefore serves at the same time as a good and as a bad example for 
existentialist notions such as good faith, freedom, choice, and responsibility. Salinger 
has created an existential novel - and one which has become, quite understandably, a 

49 

widely read and much loved classic.” 

As discussed above, there is no research examining a concept of 
‘representation’ which emphasizes the construction of the text to deconstruct 
The Catcher in the Rye. This can be interpreted to mean that the door into scholarly 
arena is still open to conduct research on such a topic. In a different light from culture 
perspective and sociology, my primary information source is literary works concerning 
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The Catcher in the Rye and the theory of representation rather than documentation in 
general because this source, as an art form and postmodern theory, transcends a 
common life’s experiences. The important aspect of this research is neither the post-war 
American culture nor the portrayal of the adolescent hero’s behaviour towards changes 
in American society in the 1940s, rather it explains the constructed representation of the 
protagonist. In terms of milieu, this study focuses on J.D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the 
Rye and the theory of representation. In terms of time, it will be specific to American 
society in the 1940s. My analysis differs from other research in that mine will discuss 
solely The Catcher in the Rye in terms of the production of meaning through language in 
J.D. Salinger's views on changes in American society in the 1940s. 


Research Objective 

This research aims to analyze both the protagonist in The Catcher in the Rye in 
terms of conceptual or ideological factors and narrative techniques which influence the 
construction of the representation and the relationship between the representation and 
J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in American society in the 1940s. 

This research is intended to answer the following questions : 

I. How is the production of meaning through language in J.D. Salinger's 
The Catcher in the Rye constructed ? 

II. What are J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in American society in the 
1940s ? 

III. How is the relationship between the representation and J.D. Salinger’s 
views ? 


Definitions of the Terms 

I. Representation is the production of the meaning of the concepts in our 
minds through language. It is the link between concepts and language which enables 
us to refer to either the ‘ real ‘ world of objects, people or events, or indeed to imaginary 
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worlds of fictional objects, people and events. 

II. Narratology refers to the theory of the structures of narrative whose 
object is to study narrative, narrative structure and the way they affect our perception. 
Therefore, narratology concerns the narrative which presents a story. 

III. The American dream refers to "that dream of a land in which life should 
be better and richer and fuller for everyone, with opportunity for each according to 
ability or achievement. It is a difficult dream for the European upper classes to interpret 
adequately, and too many of us ourselves have grown weary and mistrustful of it. It is 
not a dream of motor cars and high wages merely, but a dream of social order in which 
each man and each woman shall be able to attain to the fullest stature of which they are 
innately capable, and be recognized by others for what they are, regardless of the 
fortuitous circumstances of birth or position." 51 

IV. Alienation refers to Melvin Seeman’s model of alienation consisting of five 
aspects : powerlessness, meaninglessness, normlessness, social isolation, and self¬ 
estrangement. 52 

V. Nonconformity refers to views which are contrary to Herbert Kelman’s 
three major types of conformity consisting of a.) Compliance which is public conformity, 
while possibly keeping one’s own private beliefs, b.) Identification which is conforming 
to someone who is liked and respected, such as a celebrity or a favorite uncle, and c.) 
Internalization which is accepting the belief or behavior and conforming both publicly 

53 

and privately. 

VI. Corruption refers to, in a moral sense, decadence which means low 
moral standards and behaviour. 
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Scope of the Study 

As for the scope of this research, The Catcher in the Rye is chosen according to 
its background information and the theory of representation. This novel became the 

54 

template of teenage fiction and its seventeen-year-oid modernist protagonist Holden 
Caulfield who expressed his strong feelings about the problems of being a postwar 
teenage who “stands out as a prototype of the youth culture that was to explode upon 

55 

the scene in the middle of the decade.” This novel makes the reader become embroiled 
in the confusion of Holden’s adolescence in terms of his aspiration for being a rebel 
against a system that offers him no more than the most superficial veneer of middle- 
class lifestyles, especially the adult phoniness, which he needs to get away from it. 

J.D. Salinger’s Holden Caulfield in The Catcher in the Rye can be linked to the 
appearance of the anti-hero in late 1940s to 1950s fictions. He is a protagonist whom is 
marked by restlessness and a rootless identity stemmed from a discomfort with the 
rising middle-class expectations of the decade. “ Strangely enough, rootlessness 

56 

and entrapment are closely related themes in 1950s fiction.” “ One of the most obvious 
qualities of The Catcher in the Rye is its confessional tone, which reflects the way in 
which postwar writers, according to Marcus Cunliffe, ‘developed techniques of writing- 
as-talk (confession, harangue, invective)’ that broke from ‘the genteel tradition’ of the 
early 1940s.” 57 

J.D. Salinger’s Holden Caulfield’s restlessness and a rootless identity and the 
confessional tone of The Catcher in the Rye can be worth considering with reference to 
the concept of representation. “ The concept of representation has come to occupy a 
new and important place in the study of culture. Representation connects meaning and 
language to culture. ... One common-sense usage of the term is as follows: 
‘Representation means using language to say something meaningful about, or to 
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represent, the world meaningfully, to other people.’ ... Representation is an essential 
part of the process by which meaning is produced and exchanged between members 
of a culture. It does involve the use of language, of signs and images which stand for or 
represent things.” 58 With the theory of representation which is like a magical key, this 
research can unlock J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in American society in the 1940s 
which is poised under the guise of the anti-hero fiction The Catcher in the Rye. 


The Structure of the Study 

The structure of this research centers on the theme of conceptual or ideological 
factors and narrative techniques which influence the construction of the representation 
of J.D. Salinger's views on changes in American society in the 1940s and the 
relationship between the representation and J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in 
American society in the 1940s as reflected in The Catcher in the Rye. Therefore, in 
order to understand both representation and narrative techniques, in chapter 3 I have 
arranged them chapter by chapter according to the extent of direct exposure of the 
protagonist to the subject matter stated in the text to uncover the representation. In 
chapter 4 I will discuss how the representation of J.D. Salinger’s views are constructed 
through narrative analysis in terms of literary devices. In chapter 5 I will discuss the 
relationship between the representation of J.D. Salinger's views on changes in American 
society in the 1940s and changes in American society in the 1940s. I will conclude that 
the representation of J.D. Salinger's views on changes in American society in the 1940s 
as reflected in The Catcher in the Rye emanated from the construction of the 
representation influenced by conceptual or ideological factors and narrative 
techniques. The conclusion is accompanied by suggestions for further study. 

Significance of the Study 

As for the significance of this research, with my best endeavours to answer the 
research questions, I hope for three contributions. Firstly, I intend and hope to promote a 
better understanding of the representation or the production of meaning through 
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language in J.D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye. If the reader has his / her own new 
insights into other ways how to interpret it, this study would help readers to understand 
the dimension of representation embedded in its text by selection, exclusion, and 
enhancement of social elements. Secondly, this research can enhance a new 
perception of The Catcher in the Rye in terms of values initiated from the recognition of 
reading practices both narration and an interpretative process related to external reality. 
This would lead to readers changing their inner values and perspective on this widely 
and critically acclaimed novel. Likewise, internal change would be expressed through 
their exterior personas which can be noticed in terms of the potential of literary 
interpretation. I hope to encourage readers interact with literary works in terms of literary 
practices beyond a traditional way of literary appreciation. This will innovate a 
harmonious sphere of literature in which authors and readers appreciate each other’s 
potential and contributions to the society. Finally, instead of viewing literature as works 
of art for pleasure or as school reading, readers should make a connection between 
their values and the literature they read or bridge the gap between literature that is read 
in school and outside school. 



CHAPTER 2 


Underlying Theories, Background of The Catcher in 
the Rye, and Changes in American Society in the 1940s 

Underlying Theories 

This area of study of the representation of J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in 
American society in the 1940s in The Catcher in the Rye might concern two theories : 
namely, a theory of representation and narratology. First, the theory of representation 
involves “ the production of meaning through language T 1 It is an obvious concept 
concerning representational reality of all things, including the system of human 
knowledge. The representational concept can also be presented through literary works 
or other cultural products. It can be understandable that the representation is 
reproduced and originated by the process of constructing some certain degree of reality 
referred to either the real world of objects, people and events or to imaginary worlds of 
fictional objects, people and events. In addition to a concept of representation which 
emphasizes the construction of some characteristics of beliefs or cultural and social 
norms derived from reality by selection, exclusion, and enhancement of social elements, 
the representation therefore can take on, symbolizes or comes to stand for values or a 
wider set of meanings about something in terms of social cultures. It also typifies how 
people or an individual who constructs the representation internalizes the 
representational beliefs and expectations and how they or he gives meaning to the 
represented things through representation. 

Stuart Hall remarks that representation is involved two systems of representation. 
“ A ‘system of representation’ consists, not of individual concepts, but of different ways 
of organizing, clustering, arranging and classifying concepts, and of establishing 
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complex relations between them.” 2 Two systems of representation are 
mental representations and language. He explains the first system that “ there is the 
‘system’ by which all sorts of objects, people and events are correlated with a set of 
concepts or mental representations which we carry around in our heads. Without them, 
we could not interpret the world meaningfully at all. In the first place, then, meaning 
depends on the system of concepts and images formed in our thoughts which can 
stand for or ‘represent’ the world, enabling us to refer to things both inside and outside 
our heads.” 3 He explains further that we are able to understand and interpret the world 
because we share the same something called ‘conceptual maps’ which are concepts 
organized, arranged and classified into complex relations with one another. 

Hall says “ Meaning depends on the relationship between things in the world - 
people, objects and events, real or fictional - and the conceptual system, which can 
operate as mental representations of them.” 4 It can be said that we can understand or 
interpret the world and are able to communicate because of the conceptual map. Hall 
concludes that “ Now it could be the case that the conceptual map which I carry around 
in my head is totally different from yours, in which case you and I would interpret or 
make sense of the world in totally different ways. We would be incapable of sharing our 
thoughts or expressing ideas about the world to each other. In fact, each of us probably 
does understand and interpret the world in a unique and individual way. However, we 
are able to communicate because we share broadly the same conceptual maps and 
thus make sense of or interpret the world in roughly similar ways. This is indeed what it 
means when we say we ‘belong to the same culture’. Because we interpret the world in 
roughly similar ways, we are able to build up a shared culture of meanings and thus 
construct a social world which we inhabit together. That is why ‘culture’ is sometimes 
defined in terms of ‘shared meanings or shared conceptual maps’.” 5 


2 Ibid, 17. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid, 18. 
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Ibid. 
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The second system is language. Language can help us share meanings and 
concepts. Without language, we would be incapable of sharing our thoughts or 
expressing ideas about the world to each other. Hall confirms that “ However, a shared 
conceptual map is not enough. We must also be able to represent or exchange 
meanings and concepts, and we can only do that when we also have access to a 
shared language. Language is therefore the second system of representation involved 
in the overall process of constructing meaning. Our shared conceptual map must be 
translated into a common language, so that we can correlate our concepts and ideas 
with certain written words, spoken sounds or visual images. The general term we use for 
words, sounds or images which carry meaning is signs. The signs stand for or represent 
the concepts and the conceptual relations between them which we carry around in our 
heads and together they make up the meaning-systems of our culture.” 6 

In summary, ‘representation’ involves the meaning process in culture. Hall 
concludes that “ At the heart of the meaning process in culture, then, are two related 
‘systems of representation’. The first enables us to give meaning to the world by 
constructing a set of correspondences or a chain of equivalences between things - 
people, objects, events, abstract ideas, etc. - and our system of concepts, our 
conceptual maps. The second depends on constructing a set of correspondences 
between our conceptual map and a set of signs, arranged or organized into various 
languages which stand for or represent those concepts. The relation between ‘things’, 
concepts and signs lies at the heart of the production of meaning in language. The 
process which links these three elements together is what we call ‘representation’.” 7 

The word ‘representation’, therefore, is employed to imply the construction and 
depiction of meaning of things through representation media which is language. The 
concept of representation discloses image or text which is conveyed in representation 
media as representation of things in the world, not reality. It can be said that image or 
text conveyed in representation media does not precisely stand for an accurate 
reflection of reality of all things. The concept of representation contradicts the ideas that 


6 Ibid. 

Ibid, 19. 
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verify that image or text is an imitation of reality. Instead, image or text is just part of 
things in the worlds. 

The principal concept in analyzing ‘representation’ is to interpret what the 
representation of things refers to and to know how it is constructed. It can analytically 
solve some literary problems because literary analysis through ‘representation’ provides 
plenty of space to study image or text in literary works in terms of meaning interpretation 
in order to analyze and comprehend ‘representation’ as close as the image or text itself. 
Therefore, the effective method to study ‘representation’ is to analyze the context where 
representation comes in. To analyze the context of narrative through a system of 
representation, it is inevitable that we must examine the elements of narrative to 
recognize what representation is. Narratology, therefore, is required to discover 
representation embedded in the context of narrative. 

The second underlying theory in this research is narratology. Narratology is the 
‘science’ whose object is to study narrative, narrative structure and the way they affect 
our perception. Manfred Jahn clarifies what the background and basics of ‘narratology’ 
is. He wrote in Q3.1. and N2.1.1. that “ Tzvetan Todorov, in his study Grammarians du 
Decameron (The Hague: Mouton, 1969), p. 10: "This study builds on a science that does 
not yet exist, let us say, NARRATOLOGY, the science of narration" (my translation). 
Actually, most narratologists let the beginning of narratology coincide with the 
publication of the French journal Communications, number 8 (1966), subtitled "L'analyse 
structurale du recit". Among the authors of this edition were Roland Barthes, Gerard 
Genette, Tzvetan Todorov, A.J. Greimas, Umberto Eco, and Christian Metz. (Q3.1.) ... 
As a discipline, narratology began to take shape in 1966, the year in which the French 
journal Communications brought out a special issue entitled "The structural analysis of 
narrative" (actually, a good working definition). The term narratology itself was coined 
three years later, by one of the contributors to that special issue, Tzvetan Todorov 
(1969: 9): narratology - The theory of the structures of narrative. To investigate a 
structure, or to present a 'structural description', the narratologist dissects the narrative 
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phenomena into their component parts and then attempts to determine functions and 
relationships.(N2.1.1.)” 8 

According to Tzvetan Todorov, narratology concerns the narrative which 
presents a story. Manfred Jahn explains that “ a story is a sequence of events which 
involves characters. Hence, a narrative is a form of communication which presents a 
sequence of events caused and experienced by characters. (N1.2.)” 9 And “ in order to 
enter the world of the story, a reader or viewer must be willing to override the need for 
scientific or logical rectitude and ignore minor inconsistencies. A reader or viewer must 
suspend disbelief and accept a story’s diegesis. ... Diegesis is the telling of the story. A 
narrator describes events in the narrative, addressing the audience directly describing 
events and the state of mind and emotions of the characters. Diegesis includes the 
entire temporal and spatial context of the story.” 10 In summary, it can be said that 
diegesis is the fictional time, place, characters, and events that comprise the universe of 
the narrative and it can be understood through narrative analysis in terms of literary 
devices : plot, characters, characterization, narrative modes, narrators, narrative point of 
view, theme, and setting. 

A. Narratologists have proposed many different notions of plot. According to 
Elizabeth Belfiore’s Tragic Pleasures; Aristotle on Plot and Emotion , Aristotle believed 
that “plot is essential to tragedy, ethos [character] is second to plot. ... Aristotle’s 
definition of plot states that every event portrayed and every action taken is a logical 
progression from previous events. Aristotle’s focuses on mythos (plot) as opposed to a 
focus on ethos (character) or conflict either in the sense of struggle within a person or in 
the sense of the clashing of opposed principles. Aristotle explains that tragedy imitates 
the actions in lives of human beings rather than human beings themselves. Aristotle 
concerns himself with the universally logical events of a plot, rather than the specific and 


8 Jahn, M., Narratology : A Guide to the Theory of Narrative [Online], 1 March 2011. Available 
from http://www.uni-koeln.de/~ame02/pppn.htm#N2. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Narrati, Narratology [Online], 1 March 2011. Available from http://www.narrati.com/ 
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often illogical conflicts between characters associated with those events.” 11 According 
to Aristotle’s notion of plot, it may conclude that plot is the arrangement of the incidents 
and the plot is not the story itself but the way the incidents are presented to the 
audience. It is also the imitation of an action. 

In Aspects of the Novel , E.M. Forster devises his notion of plot that “ Let us 
define plot. We have defined a story as a narrative of events arranged in their time- 
sequence. A plot is also a narrative of events, the emphasis falling on causality.” The 
king died, and then the queen died ” is a story. “ The king died, and then the queen 
died of grief ” is a plot. The time-sequence is preserved, but the sense of causality 
overshadows it. Or again : “ The queen died, no one knew why, until it was discovered 
that it was through grief at the death of the king.” This is a plot with a mystery in it, a form 
capable of high development. It suspends the time-sequence, it moves as far away from 
the story as its limitations will allow. Consider the death of the queen. If it is in a story we 
say “ and then ? ” If it is in a plot we ask “ why ? ” That is the fundamental difference 
between these two aspects of the novel. A plot cannot be told to a gaping audience 
of cave-men or to a tyrannical sultan or to their modern descendant the movie-public. 
They can only be kept awake by “and then—and then—” They can only supply curiosity. 
But a plot demands intelligence and memory also.” 12 “ According to Forster, the subtle 
difference between 'story' and 'plot' is that both 'story' and 'plot' refer to the organization 
of 'incidents'; but with a striking difference: in a 'story' the incidents are organized 
subsequently, that is, one after another and linked by the conjunction 'and' whereas in a 
'plot' the 'incidents' are linked consequently by cause and effect. Forster illustrates his 
theory with an example which has now become a cliche : story : ' the king died and the 
queen died.' and plot : ' the king died and the queen died because of grief.' In a 'story' 
there is no cause and effect relationship between the two incidents and hence the 
connection between the different incidents is slight. On the contrary, the 'plot' is 


11 
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characterized by a tighter and firmer organization because the two incidents are linked 
causally.” 13 

Vladimir Propp, a Russian Formalist, proposes an approach to the study of 
narrative structure. As opposed to Aristotle’s notion of plot, he contends that “ fairy tales 
could be studied and compared by examining their most basic plot components, 
Formalist Vladimir Propp developed an analysis that reduced fairy tales to a series of 
actions performed by the dramatis personae in each story. Propp argued that all fairy 
tales were constructed of certain plot elements, which he called functions, and that 
these elements consistently occurred in a uniform sequence. Based on a study of one 
hundred folk tales, Propp devised a list of thirty-one generic functions, proposing 
that they encompassed ail of the plot components from which fairy tales were 
constructed. ... According to Propp, a cohesive story can be formed by connecting a 

14 

series of any set of the thirty-one functions in order ” Therefore, Propp’s notion of plot 
can be defined as a series of functions which is comprised of thirty-one functions. 

In Dictionary of Narratoiogy, Norman Friedman devises plot typology in his 
Forms of the Plot which is as follows 15 : 

1. Plots of fortune (which involve a change in the protagonist's situation) 

a. The action plot, developing around a problem and its resolution (e.g. 
Stevenson's Treasure Island). 

b. The pathetic plot, in which an attractive, weak protagonist fails; there is an 
unhappy ending, arousing pity (e.g. Hardy's Tess of the d’Urberviiles). 

c. The tragic plot, where an attractive protagonist fails, which brings about 
catharsis (e.g. Sophocles's Oedipus King, Shakespeare's King Lear). 


enotes.com, Aspects of the novel group [Online], 3 April 2011 Available from 
http://www.enotes.com/aspects-novel/q-and-a/what-difference-between-story-novel-77915 
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d. The punitive plot, in which a repulsive, yet partially admirable hero falls (e.g. 
Shakespeare's Richard III). 

e. The sentimental plot, in which an attractive, but frail or passive hero succeeds 
eventually (e.g. O'Neill's Anna Christie). 

f. The admiration plot, where an attractive, responsible hero succeeds, which 
wins the reader's respect and admiration (e.g. Twain's The Adventures of Tom Sawyer). 

2. Plots of character (involving a change in the protagonist’s moral character) 

a. The maturing plot, in which an attractive, naive protagonist achieves maturity 
(e.g. Dickens's Great Expectations, James's The Portrait of a Lady, Joyce's A Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man). 

b. The reform plot, in which an attractive protagonist is responsible for his/her 
disaster, but later improves (e.g. Hawthorne's The Scarlet Letter). 

c. The testing plot, in which an attractive protagonist fails several times and then 
gives up his/her ideals (e.g. Chekhov's Uncle Vanya). 

d. The degeneration plot, in which an attractive protagonist changes for the 
worse, after a major crisis (e.g. Gide's The Immoralist). 

3. Plots of thought (which bring about a change in the protagonist's thoughts 
and feelings) 

a. The education plot, in which an attractive protagonist’s thought gets better, 
but the possible change in his/her behavior is not shown (e.g. Twain's The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn). 

b. The revelation plot, in which the protagonist comes to understand his/her 
condition (e.g. Roald Dahl's "Beware of the Dog"). 

c. The affective plot, in which the protagonist's attitude and feelings change, but 
his/her thought does not (e.g. Austen's Pride and Prejudice). 

d. The disillusionment plot, in which the protagonist is deprived of his/her ideals, 
possibly loses the receiver's sympathy and ends up in dejection or annihilation (e.g. 
Fitzgerald's The Great Gatsby). 

B. The second literary device is characters. A character is the representation of 
a person in a literary work. E.M. Forster, in Aspects of the Novel (1927), proposed new 
terms for characters : flat and round characters. According to Forster, “ A flat character 
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is built around a single idea or quality and is presented without much individualizing 
detail, and therefore can be described adequately in a single phrase or sentence. A 
round character is complex in temperament and motivation and is presented with subtle 
particularity; such a character therefore is as difficult to describe with any adequacy as 
a person in real life, and like real persons, is capable of surprising us.” 16 

E.M. Forster’s notion of characters can be concluded that “ Forster distinguishes 
between flat characters and round characters. The really flat character can be 
expressed in one sentence such as ‘I will never desert Mr Micawber.’ There is Mrs 
Micawber — she says she won’t desert Mr Micawber; she doesn’t, and there she is. 
These characters are easily recognized when first introduced and easily remembered 
afterwards, and their memorability appeals to our yearning for permanence. They are 
best when they are comic. A serious or tragic flat character is apt to be a bore. ... A 
round character by contrast has further dimensions to their personality, which are 
revealed as events demand them. A flat character never surprises us with their 
behaviour, but a round character may well surprise us with these unsuspected aspects 
of their nature; and the test of a round character is whether it is capable of surprising in 
a convincing way. Even if events never require these characters to extend themselves, 
they nevertheless have the capacity. All the Jane Austen characters are ready for an 
extended life, for a life which the scheme of her books seldom requires them to lead, 
and that is why they lead their actual lives so satisfactorily.” 17 

Shlomith Rimmon-Kenan, in contrast to Forster’s notion, asserts that Forster 
included an oversight on criteria of character-classification because there are some 
shades of distinction. In his opinion, there are fictional characters which could be both 
complex and undeveloping and others which could be both simple and developing. He 
says “ Forster’s distinction is of pioneering importance, but it also suffers from a few 
weaknesses : (1) The term ‘flat’ suggests something two-dimensional, devoid of depth 

Abrams, M. H. and Harpham, G. G., A Glossary of Literary Terms (Ninth Edition) (Boston: 
Wadsworth Cengage Learning, 2009), 43. 
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and ‘life’, while in fact many flat characters, like those of Dickens, are not only felt as 
very much ‘alive’ but also create the impression of depth. (2) The dichotomy is highly 
reductive, obliterating the degrees and nuances found in actual works of narrative 
fiction. (3) Forster seems to confuse two criteria which do not always overlap. According 
to him, a flat character is both simple and undeveloping, whereas a round character is 
both complex and developing. Although these criteria often co-exist, there are fictional 
characters which are complex but undeveloping (e.g. Joyce’s Bloom) and others which 
are simple but developing (e.g. the allegorical Everyman). Moreover, the lack of 
development can be presented as arrested development resulting from some psychic 
trauma, as in the case of Miss Havisham in Dicken’s Great Expectations (1860 / 61), 
thus endowing a static character with complexity.” 18 

Therefore, there are many other types of narrative characters. Karen Bernardo 
explains that “In fictional literature, authors use many different types of characters to tell 
their stories. Different types of characters fulfill different roles in the narrative process, 
and with a little bit of analysis, you can usually detect some or all of the types below. 

a. Major or central characters are vital to the development and resolution of the 
conflict. In other words, the plot and resolution of conflict revolves around these 
characters. 

b. Minor characters serve to complement the major characters and help move 
the plot events forward. 

c. Dynamic - A dynamic character is a person who changes over time, usually as 
a result of resolving a central conflict or facing a major crisis. Most dynamic characters 
tend to be central rather than peripheral characters, because resolving the conflict is the 
major role of central characters. 

d. Static - A static character is someone who does not change over time; his or 
her personality does not transform or evolve. 

e. Round - A rounded character is anyone who has a complex personality; he or 
she is often portrayed as a conflicted and contradictory person. 
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f. Flat - A flat character is the opposite of a round character. This literary 
personality is notable for one kind of personality trait or characteristic. 

g. Stock - Stock characters are those types of characters who have become 
conventional or stereotypical through repeated use in particular types of stories. Stock 
characters are instantly recognizable to readers or audience members (e.g. the femme 
fatale, the cynical but moral private eye, the mad scientist, the geeky boy with glasses, 
and the faithful sidekick). Stock characters are normally one-dimensional flat characters, 
but sometimes stock personalities are deeply conflicted, rounded characters (e.g. the 
"Hamlet" type). 

h. Protagonist - The protagonist is the central person in a story, and is often 
referred to as the story's main character. He or she (or they) is faced with a conflict that 
must be resolved. The protagonist may not always be admirable (e.g. an anti-hero); 
nevertheless s/he must command involvement on the part of the reader, or better yet, 
empathy. 

i. Antagonist - The antagonist is the character(s) (or situation) that represents 
the opposition against which the protagonist must contend. In other words, the 
antagonist is an obstacle that the protagonist must overcome. 

j. Anti-Hero - A major character, usually the protagonist, who lacks conventional 
nobility of mind, and who struggles for values not deemed universally admirable. Duddy, 
in Mordecai Richler's The Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz, is a classic anti-hero. He's 
vulgar, manipulative and self-centered. Nevertheless, Duddy is the center of the story, 
and we are drawn to the challenges he must overcome and the goals he seeks to 
achieve. 

k. Foil - A foil is any character (usually the antagonist or an important supporting 
character) whose personal qualities contrast with another character (usually the 
protagonist). By providing this contrast, we get to know more about the other character. 

l. Symbolic - A symbolic character is any major or minor character whose very 
existence represents some major idea or aspect of society. For example, in Lord of the 
Flies, Piggy is a symbol of both the rationality and physical weakness of modern 
civilization; Jack, on the other hand, symbolizes the violent tendencies (the Id) that 
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William Golding believes is within human nature." 

C. The third literary device is characterization which refers to the ways and 
means in which authors convey the personality traits of their fictional characters. 
Characters may be presented by means of description, through their actions, speech, or 
thoughts. “ There are two ways an author can convey information about a character : a) 
Direct or explicit characterization, it means that the author literally tells the audience 
what a character is like. This may be done via the narrator, another character or by the 
character him- or herself, b) Indirect or implicit characterization, it means that the 
audience must deduce for themselves what the character is like through the character’s 

thoughts, actions, speech (choice of words, way of talking), looks and interaction with 

20 

other characters, including other characters’ reactions to that particular person.” 

Lisa Hughes explains what direct characterization is and how to identify the 
personality of a character. She says that direct characterization could be found in the 
narration regarding the character’s disposition and nature. She argues that “ when the 
narrator (not another character) directly tells the reader the character’s personality, this 
is direct characterization. In order to qualify as direct characterization, in black and 
white print the narrator must say something specific regarding the character’s 
disposition and nature. This type of characterization is not found in dialogue, but rather 
in the narration. And it only occurs when the narrator identifies, without a doubt, the 
personality of a character. For example, a narrator might claim, “ Suzie was an 
exceptionally intelligent individual.” This is direct characterization because no 
assumptions must be made and no conclusions drawn; Suzie is clearly smart, as told by 
the narrator to the audience. One nice test to ensure that a passage is indeed direct 
characterization is the underline test. Can a single word or small phrase explicitly 
identifying the character’s personality be underlined in the sentence ? Then likely it’s 
direct characterization. If not, then it's probably indirect characterization. This type of 
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characterization usually removes all doubt from the reader’s mind regarding said 
character. Of course, if there is a biased narrator, then readers must be particularly 
cautious when considering the validity of the direct statement.” 21 

She also explains that indirect characterization could be perceived by reading 
between the lines. The readers can guess the character’s disposition based on certain 
criteria, indicators, or even their own interpretation skills. She says “ indirect 
characterization, on the other hand, occurs when a narrator doesn’t come right out and 
tell the reader the personality of a character, but by reading between the lines an 
audience can guess the character’s disposition based on certain criteria. It is actually 
far more common than direct characterization, but also much more complex. Indirect 
characterization can be found in dialogue as well as narration, and it’s often 
intermingled with direct characterization, which makes it difficult to locate and identify 
conclusively. There is, however, a simple mnemonic device that can help readers 
remember the central areas of indirect characterization - STEAL : 

S - Speech - What does the character say ? How does the character say it ? 

T - Thoughts - What does the character think ? 

E - Effects on Others - How do other react to this character ? What do they say 

about the character ? 

A - Actions - What does the character do ? 

L - Looks - What does the character look like ? 

Based on the above indicators, readers can make educated guesses about a 
character’s personality, but with indirect characterization it is never actually directly 
revealed. For example, a narrator might relate, “ Suzie’s freshly manicured nails 
delicately picked at the strawberries.” This could suggest, based on Looks and 
Actions, that Suzie is finicky or prissy. Stereotyping will certainly be used with indirect 
characterization, but often times that’s exactly what the author wants the audience to 
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imagine. Unlike with direct characterization, with indirect characterization there is no 
definitive revelation about a character's personality, so readers must rely on their own 
interpretation skills.” 22 

D. The fourth literary device is narrative mode. The narrative mode (also known 
as the mode of narration or the mode of presentation) is the ways in which narration can 
be presented. “ It encompasses several overlapping areas of concern, most importantly 
narrative point-of-view, which determines through whose perspective the story is 
viewed; narrative voice, which determines the manner through which the story is 
communicated to the author to be the same person. However, the narrator may be a 
fictive person devised by the author as a stand-alone entity, or even a character. The 
narrator is considered participant if an actual character in the story, and nonparticipant if 
only an implied character, or a sort of omniscient or semi-omniscient being who does 
not take part in the story but only relates it to the audience. ... The narrative mode 
encompasses not only who tells the story, but also how the story is described or 

23 

expressed.” 

E. The fifth literary device is narrator. “ A narrator is, within any story (literary 
work, movie, play, verbal account, etc.), the person who tells the story to the audience. 
When the narrator is also a character within the story, he or she is sometimes known as 
the viewpoint character. The narrator is one of three entities responsible for story-telling 
of any kind. The others are the author and the audience ; the latter called the " reader " 
when referring specifically to literature. The author and the audience both inhabit the 
real world. It is the author's function to create the universe, people, and events within the 
story. It is the audience's function to understand and interpret the story. The narrator 
only exists within the world of the story (and only there—although in non-fiction the 
narrator and the author can share the same persona, since the real world and the world 

24 

of the story may be the same) and present it in a way the audience can comprehend.” 
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In a text the reader could know of a textual narrator through a narrative voice 
which is the voice that guides the reader through the story. The reader can fully grasp 
information on the textual narrator or a novel’s narrative voice by asking ‘ Who speaks ? ’ 
And the answer to that question relies on textual elements which are : a) content matter 
which is the voice of a protagonist that is invented by the author but is not the author's 
voice, b) subjective expressions which are expressivity markers that indicates the 
narrator’s background information and world view, and c) pragmatic signals which are 
expressions that signal the narrator’s awareness of an audience and the degree of his / 
her orientation towards it. 

Manfred Jahn explains a narrator’s voice as projected by textual expressions 
that “ a reader can hear a textual voice with his or her "mind's ear" -- just as s/he will be 
able to see the story's action with his or her mind's eye. We will say that all novels 
project a narrative voice, some more distinct, some less, some to a greater, some to a 
lesser degree. Because a text can project a narrative voice we will also refer to the text 
as a narrative discourse. ... We focus our attention on a novel's narrative voice by 
asking Who speaks ? Obviously, the more information we have on a narrator, the more 
concrete will be our sense of the quality and distinctness of his or her voice.(N1.3.) 

He gives a list of ‘voice makers’ as the following : 

• Content matter - obviously, there are naturally and culturally appropriate 
voices for sad and happy, comic and tragic subjects (though precise type of intonation 
never follows automatically). It is clear, however, that the phrasing "my parents would 
have about two haemorrhages apiece if I told anything pretty personal about them" (in 
the passage qtd above) uses a characteristically vocal rhetoric of exaggeration. 

• Subjective expressions - expressions (or 'expressivity markers') that indicate 
the narrator's education, his/her beliefs, convictions, interests, values, political and 
ideological orientation, attitude towards people, events, and things. In Salinger's text, we 
do not only get an idea about the narrator's age and background, his discourse is full of 
value judgments, terms of endearment, disparagement, and expletives. In the passage 
quoted he calls his parents "nice and all" (the word "nice" is rendered as italicized 
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emphasis); he does not want to write a "goddamn autobiography", he alludes to "all that 
crap” and the "madman stuff that happened to him, and so on. 

• Pragmatic signals -- expressions that signal the narrator's awareness of an 
audience and the degree of his/her orientation towards it. Verbal storytelling, like 
speaking in general, takes place in a communicative setting comprising a speaker and 
an audience (or, a bit more generally, in order to account for written communication as 
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well, an addresser and an addressee).(N1.4.)” 

Apart from a narrator’s voice as projected by textual expressions, the readers 
could know of a textual narrator through the narrator’s relationship to his or her story. 
This makes it possible for them to work in an interpretation on the story. According to 
Gerard Genette, a narrator’s voice is concerned with who narrates, and from where. 
“ This can be split four ways : 

Where the narration is from 

• Intra-diegetic : inside the text. e.g. Wilkie Collins' The Woman in White 

• Extra-diegetic : outside the text. e.g. Thomas Hardy's Tess of the D'Urbervilles 
Is the narrator a character in the story ? 

• Hetero-diegetic : the narrator is not a character in the story, e.g. Homer's The 
Odyssey 

• Homo-diegetic : the narrator is a character in the story, e.g. Emily Bronte's 
Wuthering Heights “ 26 

Therefore, “ there are four basic types of narrator: 

• Heterodiegetic : The narrator is absent from the story he tells (Homer in Iliad). 

• Homodiegetic : The narrator is present as a character in the story he tells (Gil 
Bias). 

• Autodiegetic : The strong degree of the homodiegetic (Gil Bias), and not a 
secondary character, witness, or observer (Mr. Watson, I presume ?). 

25 
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• Narrative pathology : when a character switches from I to he, etc.” 

“ As a general rule of thumb regarding Gerard Genette’s concepts in voice and person 
in narratology, a narrator’s voice and four basic types of narrator generate four levels of 
relationship which are the narrator’s relationship to his or her story and which are as 
follows : a) Heterodiegetic Extra-diegetic e.g. Homer (a narrator in the first degree, who 
tells a story he is absent from), b) Homodiegetic Extra-diegetic e.g. Gil Bias (a narrator 
in the first degree who tells his own story), c) Heterodiegetic Intra-diegetic e.g. 
Scheherazade (a narrator in the second degree who tells stories she is on the whole 
absent from), and d) Homodiegetic Intra-diegetic e.g. Ulysses (in Books 9-12, where he 
becomes a narrator in the second degree who tells his own story).” 28 

F. The sixth literary device is narrative point of view. In fiction the author does 
not speak to the reader directly as in an essay. It is from the narrator’s point of view that 
the reader sees events unfold. The narrative point of view is therefore the technique of 
presenting the story from the eyes of the narrator. This means that just as an author 
creates characters, he / she also creates a narrator or narrators (who may be a 
character or characters telling a story in which he / she / they get(s) directly involved.) 
who see(s) occurrences in the story. According to narrative mode, narrative point of 
view is divided into two broad categories : first-person point of view (or first-person 
narrators) and third-person point of view (or third-person narrators). The category of 
third-person point of view is divided into three subcategories : omniscient, limited, and 
dramatic or objective. In addition to a relatively recent development in narrative 
technique, stream of consciousness may be an extension of either first or third-person 
point of view. 

a) In a first-person point of view the story is relayed by a narrator who is also as 
major participant (major character or protagonist), as observer and participant, or as 
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nonparticipant (reporter) within the story, the reader’s vision of the story is therefore 
limited to what the narrator himself knows, experiences, infers or has learned second¬ 
hand information or knowledge from others. In this technique, the narrator reveals the 
plot by referring to himself (as a participant) as "I" (or, when plural, ''we 1 '), “me”. 
Advantages of first-person point of view are that they allow eyewitness account to give 
immediacy and realism. And the author can create humour or dramatic irony. In contrast 
to the aforementioned advantages, the author could not make direct interpretation in his 
/ her story. The narrator may be biased or presents limited knowledge to the story. And it 
is danger that the narrator may transcend his / her knowledge because he / she is, by 
definition, subjective. The only thoughts and feelings that first-person narrators 
experience directly are their own. The reader can never expect to see characters and 
events as they actually are, but only as they appear to the “ I “ narrator. 

b) In an omniscient third-person point of view the story is relayed by a narrator 
who is outside the action. He always refers to everybody in the story in the third person : 
“ he “, “ she “, “ they “. In this form of narration the omniscient third-person narrator who 
is telling the story is like an observer (or nonparticipant) who has witnessed what has 
happened, but plays no part in the events and is like a kind of god; he is all-knowing. He 
knows everything about the fictional world he has created : he can read other 
characters’ innermost minds, he is able to be in several places at once, he knows 
exactly what is going to happen and how each character will behave. He is free to tell us 
as much or as little as he wishes. Note that an omniscient third-person narrator who 
interrupts the narrative and speaks directly to the readers is called obtrusive. It is 
because he may use these intrusions to summarize, philosophize, moralize or to guide 
the reader’s interpretation of events. If the narrator does not address the reader directly 
he is referred to as non-obtrusive. 

c) In a limited omniscient third-person point of view the story is relayed by a 
character chosen by an author to tell the occurrences from his / her point of view. This 
character as a narrator becomes the centre of revelation and the reader sees the events 
and other characters from his / her viewpoint. However, this character usually focuses 
mainly on the actions, thoughts, and feelings of a single major character. If this 
character is designated to move back and forth between an omniscient point of view 
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and the viewpoint of the focal character, this narrative technique is referred to as ‘ free 
indirect style’. A limited omniscient third-person point of view involves the reader more 
than pure omniscient third-person point of view and free indirect style is perhaps the 
most widely-used mode of narration in modern fiction. 

d) In a dramatic or objective point of view the story seems to be relayed by no 
one. The narrator does not become the centre of revelation, does not mediate between 
the story and the reader. He steps aside and allows the occurrences to present 
themselves through setting, action, and dialogue. The narrator could be compared to a 
videocamera left running. The reader is never taken inside the minds of the characters. 
However, it is the narrator who decides when to turn the videocamera on and off and 
where to point it. He decides what material to present, and his choices will obviously 
affect the reader’s response. This narrative technique is widely used by modern authors 
because of the impersonal and objective way it presents experience. 

e) Stream of consciousness is the term applied to writing by an author to 
provide a textual equivalent to the stream of a fictional character’s consciousness or 
subconscious. It creates the impression that the reader is eavesdropping on the flow of 
conscious and subconscious experience in the character’s mind, gaining intimate 
access to their private “thoughts”. This technique takes the reader inside the narrating 
character’s mind, where he sees the world of the story through the thoughts and senses 
of the focal character. In addition, it also involves presenting in the form of written text 
something that is neither entirely verbal nor textual. 

G. The seventh literary device is theme. Theme is the central idea that directs 
and shapes the subject matter of a story. It is the views of life or the insights into human 
experiences that the author wishes to communicate to the readers. If the theme of a 
literary work is clearly stated in the text, it is referred to as an overt theme. If the theme is 
hidden in the action, characters, setting and language of a story, it is referred to as an 
implied theme. 

The theme of a literary work is different from the subject or the story. To say that 
a literary work is about ‘ jealousy ‘ is not identifying the theme; it is merely stating the 
subject matter. Saying what happens in a story is also not a way of identifying the 
theme; it is simply summarizing the plot. The theme is therefore the abstract, 
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generalized comment or statement the author makes about the subject of the story. It is 
the answer to the question “ What does the story mean ? ”, not “ What is the story 
about ? ” 

There are common themes in literature which are as follows : 

Common Themes in Literature 

1. The Individual in Nature 

a. Nature is at war with each of us and proves our vulnerability. 

b. People are out of place in Nature and need technology to survive. 

c. People are destroying nature and themselves with uncontrolled technology. 

2. The Individual in Society 

a. Society and a person's inner nature are always at war. 

b. Social influences determine a person's final destiny. 

c. Social influences can only complete inclinations formed by Nature. 

d. A person's identity is determined by place in society. 

e. In spite of the pressure to be among people, and individual is essentially 
alone and frightened. 

3. An individual's Relation to the gods 

a. The god(s) are benevolent and will reward human beings for overcoming evil 
and temptation. 

b. The gods mock the individual and torture him or her for presuming to be 
great. 

c. The gods are jealous of and constantly thwarts human aspiration to power and 
knowledge. 

d. The gods are indifferent toward human beings and let them run their 
undetermined course. 

e. There are no gods in whom people can place their faith or yearning for 
meaning in the universe. 

4. Human Relations 

a. Marriage is a perpetual comedy bound to fail. 

b. Marriage is a relationship in which each partner is supported and enabled to 


grow. 
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c. An old man marrying a young woman is destined to be a cuckold. 

d. Parents should not sacrifice all for a better life for their children. 

e. There are few friends who will make extreme sacrifices. 

5. Growth and Initiation 

a. A boy and a girl must go through a special trial or series of trials before 
maturing. 

b. Manhood or womanhood is often established by an abrupt, random crisis, 
sometimes at an unusually early age. 

c. Aspects of childhood are retained in all of us, sometimes hindering growth, 
sometimes providing the only joy in later life. 

d. A person grows only in so far as he or she must face a crisis of confidence or 
identity. 

6. Time 

a. Enjoy life now, for the present moment, because we all die too soon. 

b. By the time we understand life, there is too little left to live. 

7. Death 

a. Death is part of living, giving life its final meaning. 

b. Death is the ultimate absurd joke on life. 

c. There is no death, only a different plane or mode of life without physical 
decay. 

d. Without love, death often appears to be the only alternative to life. 

8. Alienation 

a. An individual is isolated from fellow human beings and foolishly tries to bridge 
the gaps. 

b. Through alienation comes self-knowledge. 

c. Modern culture is defective because it does not provide group ties which in 
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primitive cultures make alienation virtually impossible. 
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H. The eighth literary device is setting. The term “setting” refers to “the general locale 

30 

and the historical time in which a story occurs”. Denis Delaney and others explain that 
some settings are relatively unimportant. They serve simply as a decorative backdrop 
helping the reader to visualize the action and adding authenticity to the story. Other 
settings are closely linked to the meaning of the work : the author focuses on elements 
of setting to create atmosphere or mood, or the setting plays a major role in shaping the 
characters’ identity and destiny. Some of the main functions of setting are : a.) setting 
as a mirror b.) setting as an antagonist c.) setting as a way of revealing character 
d.) setting as a means of reinforcing theme e.) setting in time and f.) social setting. 

Narratological theory or the study of structure in narratives nurtures 
understanding of how elements of narrative are constructed and how they affect 
representation of J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in American society in the 1940s in 
The Catcher in the Rye. 


Background of The Catcher in the Rye 

The Catcher in the Rye is a coming-of-age novel (bildungsroman) which was 
written by Jerome David Salinger in the modern period of American literature and was 
published in the summer of 1951. The Catcher was criticized for its candid and cynical 
tone, its non-traditional American ideals , and its foul language beginning in 1954 and 
continuing for decades. “ Many critics dismissed the book as trash due to its healthy 
helping of four-letter words and sexual situations, and even today Catcher in the Rye 
has been banned in school districts in Washington, Ohio, Florida and Michigan.” 31 

Although this little paperback has served as a firestorm for controversy and 
debate, there is no much evidence of both influences and Salinger’s life to assert that 
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they were drawn upon to write The Catcher in the Rye. It might be partly because of the 
popularity of the novel and Salinger’s exemplary refusal of his own fame or his 
withdrawal from public life that The Catcher in the Rye has been an enchanting and 
plausibly mysterious novel. 

Richard Lacayo wrote about Salinger’s life in an article entitled “J.D. Salinger’s 
Dies: Hermit Crab of American Letters” in Time On-line magazine that “Jerome David 
Salinger was born in New York on Jan. 1, 1919. His mother was a Scots-born Protestant 
who changed her name from Marie to Miriam to accommodate her Jewish in-laws. His 
father Solomon was a food importer who was successful enough by the time Salinger 
turned 13 to move the family to Park Avenue and enroll his underachieving son in a 
Manhattan private school. Salinger flunked out within two years. He was then packed off 
to Valley Forge Military Academy, outside Philadelphia. It would later be the model for 
Pencey Prep, the school Caulfield runs away from. 

After graduating from Valley Forge, Salinger ran away from several schools. He 
managed only two semesters at New York University before dropping out. His father 
decided to take him into the family business and brought his boy along to Austria and 
Poland to learn all about ham. " They finally dragged me off to Bydgoszcz for a couple of 
months," Salinger wrote years later. " Where I slaughtered pigs, wagoned through the 
snow with the big slaughtermaster. " Ham was not in his future. Back in the U.S., he 
made another halfhearted attempt at school, this time at Ursinus College in rural 
Pennsylvania. He lasted a semester, then drifted back to Manhattan. 

By this point Salinger had a general destination in mind : he wanted to be a 
writer. In the fall of 1939, he signed up for a writing class at Columbia University taught 
by Whit Burnett, founder and editor of Story, a highly regarded, little magazine that had 
been the first place to publish William Saroyan, Joseph Heller and Carson McCullers. 
Burnett quickly took notice of his talented pupil and made sure that his magazine would 
be the first place to publish Salinger. In its March-April 1940 issue, Story carried "The 
Young Folks,” a brief, acidic vignette of college students at a party, prototypes of all the 
disaffected young people who would appear in Salinger's fiction. 

Over the following months, Salinger broke through to mass-circuiation 
magazines like Collier's and Esquire and had a tantalizing first brush with the New 
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Yorker, the magazine he wanted badly to appear in, the one that could validate him not 
just as a professional writer but also as an artist. By this time, he had written a story 
about a boy named Holden Caulfield who runs away from prep school. The New Yorker 
accepted it, then put it on hold. But Caulfield was a character close to the author's heart, 
and Salinger wasn't done with him. 

In April 1942, four months after Pearl Harbor, Salinger was drafted. Eventually he 
was shipped to England as part of the U.S. Army Counter Intelligence Corps, which was 
training American soldiers to do things like interrogate suspected Nazi collaborators. He 
brought with him a little typewriter that he carried across Europe, writing all the time. On 
D-Day he was part of an infantry regiment that landed on the beach at Normandy. By 
August, Salinger's regiment had fought its way to Paris and from there pushed on to 
Germany. In the autumn and winter he would be involved in some of the most horrific 
campaigns of the war, including the Battle of Hurtgen Forest, a months-long slugfest in 
freezing, muddy, mine-infested woods. 

We don't know much about what happened to Salinger during those campaigns. 
But Ian Hamilton, his beleaguered biographer — beleaguered by Salinger, who 
successfully sued to keep Hamilton from quoting from his letters — believes that not 
long afterward, Salinger suffered a nervous breakdown. In Hamilton's book In Search of 
J.D. Salinger he summarizes a letter Salinger wrote in July 1945 to Hemingway, whom 
Salinger had met the year before in Paris, telling him that he was being treated at a 
hospital in Nuremberg for a condition that might lead to a psychiatric discharge from the 
Army. If that's so, then surely it's Salinger himself at the heart of his great, complicated 
story " For Esme, with Love and Squalor , " about an American soldier struggling after a 
hospitalization of some kind to " keep his f-a-c-u-l-t-i-e-s intact. " In September of that 
year Salinger did something peculiar, perhaps the act of a man grasping for a stabilizer: 
He abruptly married a French woman living in Germany. Salinger brought her with him 
when he returned to the U.S. the following spring, but soon after, for reasons we don't 
know, she went back to France and dissolved the marriage. 

Back in New York, living again with his parents, Salinger returned to writing full¬ 
time and finally breached the citadel of the New Yorker. In 1946 the magazine published 
the Holden Caulfield story it had toyed with earlier. Two years later, Salinger was taken 
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up by the magazine as a regular, publishing three pieces in six months. From then on, 
he never published anywhere else. And with the exception of two pieces in his 1953 
volume Nine Stories, he turned his back on the work he had published elsewhere, never 
allowing it to be collected or anthologized. 

The first of that early trifecta of New Yorker stories was " A Perfect Day for 
Bananafish , " in which we first meet Seymour, the eldest of the Glass children. It's the 
last day of his life, and he appears in just the final pages, talking with a little girl on a 
beach in Florida — one of the many radiant children in Salinger's work — and bringing 
her out into the ocean in a fond but also slightly dangerous way, and then returning to 
the hotel room where his new bride, who has been on the phone earlier assuring her 
mother that Seymour is not crazy, lies sleeping. The last line reads: " Then he went over 
and sat down on the unoccupied twin bed, looked at the girl, aimed the pistol, and fired 
a bullet through his right temple." 

That brutal finale made Salinger a sensation in literary circles. By that time 
Salinger, too, was becoming a man who could not abide the world. The producer Darryl 
Zanuck bought the screen rights to another of Salinger's New Yorker stories, " Uncle 
Wiggly in Connecticut , " about a suburban housewife who dissolves into self-pity during 
an afternoon of drinking with an old school chum. Zanuck had it rewritten as a throbbing 
melodrama with Susan Hayward that was released under the title My Foolish Heart. The 
whole thing made Salinger cringe. 

He poured his resentment into a tirade against Hollywood that Holden Caulfield 
delivers in The Catcher in the Rye. A few critics objected to Caulfield's free use of fairly 
innocuous curse words, but most of the reviews were exultant. Catcher stayed on the 
New York Times best-seller list for seven months, then developed its enduring afterlife. 
But Salinger had long since moved on from concerns with adolescent dissatisfaction to 
an interest in Eastern religion, especially the Gospels of Sri Ramakrishna, the 19th 
century Hindu mystic. His beliefs started to find their way into his fiction. In his haunting 
story " Teddy , " a college instructor on a transatlantic cruise ship makes the 
acquaintance of an otherworldly little boy who calmly believes himself to be a 
reincarnated soul and meets a fate he predicts for himself. 
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By the time he published that story, in 1953, Salinger had found his own sort of 
yogi's retreat, the small house in Cornish, N.H. When he first took it on, it had no heat, 
electricity or running water. But it rested on 90 hillside acres that could insulate him from 
an outside world he found increasingly trivial, irrelevant and intrusive. For a while he 
mixed comfortably with his neighbors. But then a couple of teenage girls interviewed 
him for what he thought would be a story on the high school page of the local paper. 
When the paper billed it instead as a scoop in its regular pages, Salinger was furious. It 
was the last interview he ever gave. Not long after, he built a high wall around his house. 

It was after his move there that Salinger met his second wife. Claire Douglas was 
a 19-year-old British-born Radcliffe student. They were married in 1955, but not before 
Douglas, having already met Salinger, abruptly entered a brief marriage to a graduate of 
the Harvard Business School, then fled back to Salinger. Salinger poured his feelings 
about that relationship into a long short story that was published in the New Yorker two 
weeks before their wedding." Franny " is about one of the Glass sisters who realizes that 
she can't abide the jerk she's dating, a smug young Ivy League academic, and flees to 
the bathroom of a restaurant where they're eating to seek the refuge of an endlessly 
repeated prayer. 

From now on Salinger would write only about the Glass family. " Zooey " was the 
story of how a Glass brother, the actor Zooey, tried to illuminate sister Franny about the 
pros and cons of the material world after she breaks up with her Ivy League boyfriend. 
In " Raise High the Roof Beam, Carpenters ," another Glass brother, Buddy, a writer who 
is one of Salinger's various stand-ins for himself, thinks back on the uproar of Seymour's 
wedding day. Then in 1959 came the epic-length " Seymour : An Introduction. " In a 
story full of all kinds of narrative wanderings and digressions, Buddy thinks back on his 
saintly, much-loved older brother, years after his suicide, and tries to account for his odd 
radiance. 

In 1961 Salinger published Franny and Zooey as a single volume. It stayed at 
the top of the best-seller list for six months. By that time, the cult status of The Catcher in 
the Rye was fully established. But in some important corners of American letters, there 
was a backlash forming. In reviews that were on the whole positive, John Updike still 
found Salinger sentimental, and Alfred Kazin thought he was getting ''cute. 1 ' For years 
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John Cheever told friends that he thought Salinger wouldn't let Hollywood make a movie 
version of Catcher because Salinger was too old to play Holden. And in a review that is 
said to have infuriated Salinger, Mary McCarthy accused him of a "terrifying" narcissism 
and wondered whether Seymour killed himself because he suspected that he, too, was 
"a fake." 

For whatever reason, Salinger published just one more book, combining 
" Carpenters " and " Seymour, " in 1963, though in a foreword he promised readers that 
more Glass stories were under way. Two years later there was that final long story in the 
New Yorker, called " Hapworth 16, 1924, " which purports to be a letter home from 
summer camp by a wildly precocious 7-year-old Seymour. After that, the signal shuts 
down. Salinger was occasionally spotted in public but spoke publicly only on rare 
occasions. 

Salinger's marriage to Douglas was also over by 1967, though they continued to 
live near one another so they could share in the upbringing of their two children, 
Margaret, who would publish a not entirely flattering memoir about her father in 2000, 
and Matthew, who became an actor and producer. Salinger would remain a recluse, but 
he was never inclined to be a hermit. Within a few years of his divorce, he enticed 
another young woman to join him in exile. In April 1972, the New York Times Magazine 
published what would be a much-discussed article, " An Eighteen-Year-Old Looks Back 
on Life." The author was a high school senior named Joyce Maynard. The piece brought 
Maynard a lot of fan mail, including an admiring letter from 53-year-old "Jerry" Salinger. 
A long correspondence followed during Maynard's first year at Yale, with the tone on his 
end evolving from fatherly to something more romantic. At the end of her freshman year, 
Maynard dropped out of Yale, which meant losing her scholarship, to move in with 
Salinger in Cornish. 

Twenty-five years later she wrote about their relationship in a memoir, At Home in 
the World, the only detailed picture we have of Salinger in later life. She was prompted 
to go public, she said, by the discovery that he had carried on the same kind of intimate 
correspondence with other young women, whom he then dropped just as he did her. 
One year after her book was published, Maynard put 15 of Salinger's letters to her up for 
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auction. They were bought for $156,500 by software entrepreneur Peter Norton, who 
returned them to Salinger. 

The picture of Salinger that Maynard draws for us is of a man preoccupied by 
homeopathic medicine who had a diet regimen built around vegetables and ground 
lamb cooked at very low temperatures. He loved certain TV programs — The Andy 
Griffith Show, The Lawrence Welk Show — and had reels of old Hollywood movies that 
he projected at home. He wrote every day, but the unpublished work was stored away in 
a large safe that occupied a good part of one bedroom. She tells us that because she 
found sexual intercourse with Salinger too painful and frightening to complete, she 
remained a virgin during their months together. All the same, Maynard wanted children, 
but the man who had summoned her there wasn't interested in starting another family. 
And he looked on in gathering disgust as Maynard, who was preparing to expand her 
Times Magazine article into a book, was seduced by the New York publishing and 
media world he detested. After 10 months together, Salinger abruptly called things off. 

Is that surprising ? A long time ago Salinger called things off with the entire 
world. As keepsakes he left us those four little books. And maybe, depending on his last 
wishes, some of those unpublished manuscripts will find their way into print. Salinger 
struggled all his long life with the contradiction between his gifts as a writer and his 
impulse to refuse them. Here's his character Franny Glass outlining the dilemma of 
someone like Salinger who wants to abandon the ego, the will to " succeed." 

"Just because I'm so horribly conditioned to accept everybody else's values, 
and just because I like applause and people to rave about me, doesn't make it right. I'm 
ashamed of it. I'm sick of it. I'm sick of not having the courage to be an absolute nobody. 
I'm sick of myself and everybody else that wants to make some kind of a splash." That's 
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another time you know it's Salinger talking. “ 

The Catcher in the Rye has achieved iconic status since its publication as 
written by Brinda Adhikari in BBC News On-line (Jan 28, 2010) that “ For several 
generations of American high school students, the " Catcher in the Rye " was a seminal 
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coming-of-age work assigned in English class, and the tormented teenager Hoiden 
Caulfield became a synonym for alienated adolescence. The book was released in 1951 
and has been a top seller ever since. It has sold 60 million copies worldwide. 

A statement released by his literary agency today said " Salinger had remarked 
that he was in this world but not of it. His body is gone but the family hopes that he is still 
with those he loves, whether they are religious or historical figures, personal friends or 
fictional characters. 1 ' 

The Modern Library and its readers have named it one of the 100 Best Novels in 
the English Language in the 20th Century. "I think there was something about his ability 
to reach the voice of American youth," said David Remnick, editor of New Yorker 
magazine in an interview with ABC News, "in particular, in post-war America and during 
the war. "Before a paragraph is over you are in the mind of a certain kind of kid with 
certain kinds of problems in a certain country at a certain period of time, " said Remnick. 
"[His] books matter to people in a way that books don't always matter -- either then or 
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now. 

Although J.D. Salinger died of natural causes at his home in Cornish, N.H., on 
January 27, 2010 and he was 91, according to Richard Lacayo and Brinda Adhikari, it is 
unavoidable to assert that part of experiences in his youth had a major influence on the 
development of a contextual picture of the protagonist and a dimension to American 
culture in the 1950s as portrayed in The Catcher in the Rye. There are historical related 
events as they are asserted in LitChart.com that “ Many parallels exist between Holden 
Caulfield, the protagonist of The Catcher in the Rye, and J. D. Salinger: both grew up in 
upper class New York, both flunked out of prep schools, and so on. It’s no surprise, 
then, that Salinger’s experience in World War II should cast a shadow over Holden’s 
opinions and experiences in The Catcher in the Rye. World War II robbed millions of 
young men and women of their youthful innocence. Salinger himself witnessed the 
slaughter of thousands at Normandy, one of the war’s bloodiest battles. In Catcher we 
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see the impact of Salinger’s World War II experience in Holden’s mistrusting, cynical 
view of adult society. Holden views growing up as a slow surrender to the “phony” 
responsibilities of adult life, such as getting a job, serving in the military, and maintaining 
intimate relationships. World War I was supposedly “the war to end all wars”; World War 
II proved that this claim was as hollow as the “phony” ideas adult characters impose on 
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Holden throughout The Catcher in the Rye." 

In the 1940s, Salinger confided to several people that he was working on a novel 
featuring Holden Caulfield, the teenage protagonist of his short story " Slight Rebellion 
off Madison,” and The Catcher in the Rye was published on July 16, 1951. The novel's 
plot is simple, detailing seventeen-year-old Holden's experiences in New York City 
following his expulsion, and departure, from an elite prep school. Not only was he 
expelled from his current school, he had also been expelled from three previous 
schools. The book is more notable for the persona and testimonial voice of its first- 
person narrator, Holden. He serves as an insightful but unreliable narrator who 
expounds on the importance of loyalty, the " phoniness " of adulthood, and his own 
duplicity. In a 1953 interview with a high-school newspaper, Salinger admitted that the 
novel was " sort of" autobiographical, explaining that" My boyhood was very much the 
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same as that of the boy in the book ... [I]t was a great relief telling people about it.” 

The plot summary of The Catcher in the Rye is as follows : At the outset of the 
story, Holden Caulfield, the protagonist who is the narrator, writes from a rest home 
where he’s recuperating from some illness or breakdown that he will tell the story of what 
happened to him just before the previous Christmas and that he will not recount his 
lousy childhood and all that David Copperfield kind of crap. He also mentions his 
brother, D.B., who is nearby in Hollywood. Holden was a student at Pencey Prep in 
Agerstown, Pennsylvania. He however mocks their advertisements, which claim to have 
been molding boys into clear-thinking young men. 
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Holden’s story begins at Pencey Prep during the Saturday of the big football 
game with the Saxon Hall. Selma Thurmer, the daughter of the headmaster, is at the 
game, but Holden is not. Although she is unattractive and a bit pathetic, to Holden she 
seems nice enough because she avoids lavishing praise upon her father. Holden, the 
manager of the fencing team, has just returned from New York with the team. Although 
they were supposed to have a meet with the McBurney School, Holden left the foils on 
the subway. The fencing team became furious with Holden, but he cannot help but find 
humor in the bad situation. Holden has not gone to the game as a result of his sudden 
unpopularity. Instead of going to the game, Holden, who has just been expelled for 
failing four of his five classes, visits Mr. Spencer, his history teacher. Mr. Spencer 
lectures Holden about playing by the rules and thinking about his future. Holden 
pretends to agree with what he hears, but actually thinks Mr. Spencer is a “phony”. 

Back in his dorm room, Robert Ackley, Holden’s irritating neighbor, interrupts 
Holden as he tries to read, and Ward Stradlater, Holden’s conceited and good-looking 
roommate heads out for a date with Jane Gallagher, a girl Holden knows and likes. 
Holden asks Stradlater not to tell Jane that he got kicked out. Before he leaves, 
Stradlater asks Holden to write an English composition for him while he’s away. Holden 
realizes the irony that he is flunking out of Pencey, yet is still asked to do work for others. 
Stradlater insists, however, that Holden not write it too well, for the teacher knows that 
Holden is dazzlingly skilled in English. Holden writes about his dead brother Allie’s 
baseball mitt. Allie, born two years after Holden, died of leukemia in 1946. The night that 
Allie died, Holden broke all of the windows in his garage with his fist. When Stradlater 
returns, he says that the essay isn’t on topic, and refuses to reveal the details of his 
date. Holden attacks and insults him. Stradlater punches Holden in the nose. 

Holden then decides to leave Pencey early. He takes a train to New York . When 
Holden reaches New York, he does not know whom to call. He considers calling his kid 
sister, Phoebe, but she would be asleep and his parents would overhear. He also 
considers calling Jane Gallagher or Sally Hayes, another female friend, but ultimately 
does not call anybody. He gets into a cab and absentmindedly gives the driver his 
home address, but soon realizes that he does not want to get home. He goes to the 
Edmond Hotel instead, where he stays in a shabby room and takes it easy until 
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Wednesday. He packs ice skates that his mother had just sent him. The skates make 
him sad, because they were not the kind that he wanted. According to Holden, his 
mother has a way of somehow disappointing him whenever he receives a present. He 
soon feels lonely and depressed and starts acting strangely. He wears a red hunting 
cap everywhere he goes, asks cab drivers what happens to the ducks in the central 
park lagoon during the winter, and wanders around from the Hotel lounge to another bar 
trying to pick up women whom he claims to hate. Back at his hotel, the elevator man, 
Maurice, offers him a prostitute for five dollars. Holden agrees, but is so uncomfortable 
when she arrives he says he can’t have sex because of an operation on his clavichord. 
She is angry and demands ten dollars. When he refuses, she returns with Maurice. 
Maurice punches Holden in the stomach while she takes another five dollars. 

The next morning, Holden makes a date with a girl he knows named Sally Hayes. 
Before meeting her, Holden goes to find a record called "Little Shirley Beans" for Phoebe 
by Estelle Fletcher. As he walks through the city, he hears a poor kid playing with his 
parents, singing the song "If a body catch a body coming through the rye." Hearing the 
song makes Holden feel less depressed and he hopes to find his younger sister, 
Phoebe. Holden goes to the Mall, where Phoebe usually plays when she is in the park, 
and sees a couple of kids playing there. He asks if any of them know Phoebe. They tell 
him that she is probably in the Museum of Natural History. Holden then reminisces about 
going to the Museum when he was in grade school. He remembers how he would go 
there often with his class, but while the exhibits would be exactly the same, he would be 
different each time in mind and body. Holden considers going to the museum to see 
Phoebe, he decides not to enter the museum, and takes a cab to meet Sally Hayes 
instead. 

Holden meets Sally at the Biltmore, and when he sees her he immediately feels 
like marrying her, even though he doesn't particularly like her but the date does not go 
well. After the play which annoys Holden, when Sally keeps mentioning that she thinks 
she knows a boy she sees, Holden replies " Why don't you go on over and give him a 
big soul kiss, if you know him ? He'll enjoy it." Finally, Sally does go to talk to the boy she 
knows, George from Andover. Holden, of course, notes how phony the conversation 
between Sally and George is. Holden and Sally go ice skating at Radio City, then to eat. 
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Sally asks Holden if he is coming over to help her trim the Christmas tree. Holden asks 
her if she ever gets fed up. He tells her that he hates everything : taxicabs, living in New 
York, phony guys who call the Lunts angels. He tells her that she is the only reason that 
he is in New York right now. He suggests that they borrow a car from a friend in 
Greenwich Village and drive up to New England where they can stay in a cabin camp 
until their money runs out. They could get married and live in the woods. Sally refuses 
and tells him that the idea is foolish, for they are both practically children who would 
starve to death. She asks him to stop shouting. He calls her a "royal pain in the ass," and 
Sally starts to cry and leaves. Holden feels somewhat guilty, and realizes that he doesn't 
even know where he got the idea about going to New England. 

Holden considers giving Jane a call to invite her to go dancing. He remembers 
how she danced with Al Pike from Choate. Jane claimed that he had an inferiority 
complex and felt sorry for him. Holden thinks that girls divide guys into two types, no 
matter what their personality : a girl will justify bad behavior as part of an inferiority 
complex for those she likes, while claim those that she doesn't like are conceited. 
Holden calls Carl Luce, a friend from the Whooton School who goes to Columbia, and 
plans to meet him that night. He then goes to the movies which is a war film. It makes 
Holden think about D.B.'s experience in the war. He thinks that if there is a war, he is 
glad that the atomic bomb has been invented, for he would volunteer to sit right on top 
of it. When Carl arrives, he asks Holden when he is going to grow up, and is not amused 
by Holden's jokes. Carl is annoyed that he is having a "typical Caulfield conversation" 
about sex. Holden asks questions that are too personal about Carl's sex life with his 
girlfriend until Carl insists that he drop the subject. Carl reminds him that the last time he 
saw Holden he told him to go see his father, a psychiatrist. 

Holden remains in the Wicker Bar getting drunk. Finally, he calls Sally, but her 
grandmother answers and asks why he is calling so late. Then Sally gets on the phone 
and realizes that Holden is drunk and quickly hangs up. As he walks home, Holden 
drops Phoebe's record and nearly starts to cry when it shatters into pieces. Later that 
night, Holden walks to Central Park to look at the ducks in the lagoon. There are no 
ducks, it’s freezing, and he imagines that he will get pneumonia and have a funeral that 
people have to attend. He is reassured that his parents won't let Phoebe come to his 
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funeral because he is too young. He thinks about what Phoebe would feel if he got 
pneumonia and died, and figures that he should sneak home and see her, in case he 
does die without having a chance to say goodbye. 

Holden sneaks into his family’s apartment, where he is very quiet so as not to 
awake his parents. Phoebe is asleep in D.B.'s room. He sits down at D.B.'s desk and 
looks at Phoebe's stuff, such as her math book. Holden finally wakes up Phoebe and 
hugs her. He shows her the broken record, and admits that he got kicked out of Pencey. 
Phoebe realizes Holden has been expelled, and asks him what he wants to be in his life. 
She tells Holden that he doesn't like anything that happens. She asks Holden for one 
thing that he likes a lot. He thinks of two things. The first is the nuns at Grand Central. 
The second is a boy at Elkton Hills named James Castle, who had a fight with a 
conceited guy named Phil Stabile. Finally Holden confesses to Phoebe that he would 
like to be a catcher in the rye, who rescues children by catching them before they fall off 
a steep cliff at the edge of a giant rye field. Phoebe places a pillow over her head and 
refuses to talk to Holden. Holden asks Phoebe for money and she gives him eight 
dollars and change. He starts to cry as he prepares to leave, which frightens Phoebe. 
He gives Phoebe his hunting hat and tells her that he will give her a call soon. Putting 
Phoebe back to bed, Holden decides to call up Mr. Antolini, a former teacher at Elkton 
Hills who now teaches English at NYU. 

Holden then goes to visit Mr. Antolini, his favorite former teacher. When he 
arrives at his apartment, Holden finds Mr. Antolini in a bathrobe and slippers, drinking 
whisky. Holden and Mr. Antolini discuss Pencey, and Holden tells how he failed Oral 
Expression. Mr. Antolini warns Holden that he’s headed for a “terrible fall” and tries to 
convince him to be less rigid and judgmental. Furthermore, he tells Holden that the fall 
that he is riding for is a special and horrible kind, and that he can see Holden dying 
nobly for some highly unworthy cause. Holden listens, but is too tired and falls asleep. 
He wakes up to find Mr. Antolini’s hand stroking his head. He tells Holden that he is 
"simply sitting here, admiring" but he thinks Mr. Antolini is doing something perverted. 
Holden interrupts him, gets dressed and leaves, claiming that he has to get his bags 
from Grand Central Station and will be back soon. 
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When Holden gets outside, it is getting light out. He walks over to Lexington to 
take the subway to Grand Central, where he slept that night. He thinks about how Mr. 
Antolini will explain Holden's departure to his wife. Holden feels some regret that he 
didn't come back to the Antolini's apartment. As Holden walks down Fifth Avenue, he 
feels that he will not get to the other side of the street each time he comes to the end of 
a block. He feels that he will just go down somehow. Furthermore, he also makes believe 
that he is with Allie every time he reaches a curb. Finally, overwhelmed, Holden decides 
that he will go away, never go home again and never go to another prep school. He 
thinks he will pretend to be a deaf-mute so that he won't have to deal with stupid 
conversations. 

Holden goes to Phoebe's school to find her and say goodbye. At the school he 
sees "fuck you" written on the wall, and becomes enraged as he tries to scratch it off. He 
writes her a note asking her to meet him near the Museum of Art so that he can return 
her money. While waiting for Phoebe at the Museum, Holden chats with two brothers 
who talk about mummies. He sees another "fuck you" written on the wall, and is 
convinced that someone will write that below his name on his tombstone. Holden, 
suffering from diarrhea, goes to the bathroom, and as he exits the bathroom he passes 
out. He goes unnoticed, however, and when he regains consciousness, he feels better. 
Phoebe arrives, wearing Holden's hunting hat and dragging Holden's old suitcase. 
Holden decides to say goodbye to Phoebe before heading west. She tells him that she 
wants to come with him. She pleads ceaselessly, but Holden refuses and causes her to 
start crying. She throws the red hunting hat back at Holden and starts to walk away. He 
then promises that he won’t go either. He takes her to the zoo. She follows Holden but 
refuses to talk to him or get near him. He buys Phoebe a ticket for the carousel there, 
and watches her go around on it as "Smoke Gets in Your Eyes" plays. Afterwards, she 
takes back the red hunting hat and goes back on the carousel. As it starts to rain, 
Holden cries while watching Phoebe. 

Holden ends his story shifting back to the rest home. He refuses to tell what 
happened after he went home, descended further into sickness, and ultimately sought 
treatment. He says that people are concerned about whether he will apply himself next 
year. He tells that D.B. visits often, and he often misses the people he tells about. 
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However, he advises not to tell anybody anything, because it is the sharing of one's 
heart that causes a person to start missing others. 


Changes in American Society in the 1940s 

To better grasp the representation of J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in 
American society in the 1940s in The Catcher in the Rye I think it must look at the 
context from which J.D. Salinger’s views emerged. In order to achieve this it will be, 
therefore, indispensable to examine the first instances of background of American 
society in the 1940s which are related to the text in the story. Many of changes or 
political events which were American social changes in the 1940s were embodied in 
The Catcher in the Rye. 

American Society in the 1940s 

In World War I, which began in the summer of 1914 and lasted until November 
1918, the United States became “ a reluctant combatant after German submarines sank 
three American vessels. In 1919 a triumphant President Woodrow Wilson attended the 
Versailles Peace Conference with a sweeping plan to create a new world order; but he 
was thwarted by his French and British allies. After Wilson’s failure, the US Congress 
rejected the peace treaty and refused to join the newly formed League of Nations that 
Wilson had proposed. After the outbreak of World War II in 1939 (which was twenty-one 
years after World War I.), skeptical Americans were once again asked to come to the aid 
of their European allies. With France defeated and Britain beleaguered, the United 
States had become the last bulwark of Western democracy against Nazi Germany. ... 
Nine months later, the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor and the United States 
embarked on a course of action that ultimately transformed modern times into what 
Henry Luce, the publisher of Life Magazine, called ‘the American century’ “ 36 

At the end of World War II in 1945, which Germany surrendered in 8 May 1945 
and Japan surrendered in 15 August 1945, “ the global economy suffered heavily from 
the war. Although World War II participants were affected differently, the United States 
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emerged much richer than any other nation as an economic, political and military 
superpower ; it had a baby boom and by 1950 its gross domestic product per person 
was much higher than that of any of the other powers and it dominated the world 
economy.” 37 During World War II, the American federal government acquired the 
revenue base that enabled the United States to move from the periphery to the center of 
world politics. And “ in the mid-1940s the United States produced half the industrial 
product of the world. American per capita income was about double that of the group of 
next riches countries: Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand, Switzerland and Sweden. 
Nonetheless, many Americans still lived in surprisingly primitive conditions. In 1947 one- 
third of American households had no running water, two-fifths had no flush toilets and 
three-fifths had no central heating. Moreover, in spite of massive industrialization and the 
attendant urbanization, a majority of Americans still lived in towns with less than 10,000 
inhabitants. About 17.5 per cent of the population still depended on agriculture for a 
living. Over 30 per cent of the population was under the official poverty line, in spite of 
the wartime economic recovery that ended the Great Depression, with black and 
Mexican-American agricultural laborers at the bottom of the wage ladder.” 38 

The American economy in the 1940s displayed regional variations in income 
levels. “ The South in particular was much less developed than the rest of the United 
States, constituting a kind of ‘third world’ within the world’s richest economy. ... Internal 
migrations reveal some of the dynamics in American society in the early postwar period. 
Throughout American history one major internal migration stream has been from East to 
West, with people moving from the densely populated Eastern seaboard to the vast 
expanses of the heartland and the West. This population movement gradually changed 
the political and electoral balances in the United States. In 1940 New York’s population 
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towered above that of any other state.” 
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From the 1940s through the 1960s, American society faced the migration stream 
which moved from the underdeveloped South to the industrial centers of the North and 
the West. “ This interregional population movement largely amounted to a labor 
movement from the agricultural to the industrial sector of the American economy. ... This 
prolonged economic boom marginalized the agricultural sector, pulling many people 
from the still largely agricultural South to more developed areas of the country. ... A part 
of the postwar emigration from the South consisted of African Americans, who had more 
than economic reasons to migrate. At the end of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth, Southern states instituted a system of racial segregation that 
separated blacks and whites in schools, churches, parks, restaurants, hotels, public 
transport and other public facilities. ... The black exodus from the South had begun 
before 1945, but it accelerated in the early postwar period. ... The acceleration of black 
emigration was related to the fact that one million African Americans served in the 
armed forces during World War II. Having risked life and limb for their nation fighting 
against Hitler’s racism, many were unwilling thereafter to tolerate racism at home. ... The 
black migration to the North and the West did not result in greater racial integration, 
producing the greatest tragedy of postwar American society. As blacks poured into the 
poorer neighborhoods of the Northern and Western cities, whites started moving out. 
Without sanction or design by the authorities, substantial racial segregation resulted 
from the behavior of individuals, as if water and oil had been mixed and then separated. 
This metaphor is not exact, since racially mixed areas have existed in the Northern and 
Western cities throughout the postwar era. Yet segregated neighborhoods did emerge 
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at the lower and the higher ends of the socio-economic scale.” 

Substantial racial segregation thus portrayed contrasting ways of life. “ At 
the bottom, the result was the creation of black urban ghettos, mostly a postwar 
phenomenon, which in time had explosive consequences for American society and 
politics. The decline of America’s inner cities resulted from a vicious circle in which the 
flight of whites after the arrival of blacks led to shrinking local employment opportunities, 
resulting in disproportionately high unemployment rates in the black ghettos. Over time, 
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a significant portion of the ghettos’ unskilled blacks found themselves isolated from the 
surrounding job markets. 

At the top, the result was all-white suburbs that expanded rapidly after the war 
and absorbed an ever-growing portion of American’s middle class. The rapid growth of 
the suburbs resulted from the economic boom in conjunction with two federal programs. 
Highway construction enabled the daily commute from home in the suburbs to work in 
the city that has become a prominent neo-nomadic feature of life in the modern world. 
The Gl Bill of Rights of 1944 provided generous housing benefits to the veterans of 
World War II, about 13 per cent of the population, many of whom were thus able to buy 
new houses in the suburbs. In Some suburbs African Americans were excluded not only 
by lack of income. Suburban developers often devised contracts that prohibited the sale 
or renting of housing units to blacks, in order to protect the value of their investments, 
since the entry of blacks into a suburban neighborhood could lead to a collapse in real 
estate values. ... 

The emerging black ghettos were like a wound in the American polity that 
festered slowly. In the 1940s the wound was still minor. For the vast majority of 
Americans this decade brought unparalleled prosperity and upward mobility. The awful 
ruins of the Great Depression receded in the background and faded from the view of a 
society that optimistically sped forward toward unprecedented material progress and 
wealth.” 41 

The Cultural Legacy in 1940s 

In 1941 it may seem unavoidable to assert that on the eve of America’s entry into 
World War 11 American people were in the most serious economic crisis in modern 
American history. Nevertheless, during that crisis, there was one of the most significant 
characteristics of the Thirties which America embraced. The historian Warren Susman 
suggests that there was the popular discovery of the anthropological concept of culture, 
“ reflected in the remarkable popular success of Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture 
(1934).” Susman notes that “ it is not too extreme to propose that it was during the 
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Thirties that the idea of culture was domesticated, with important consequences. 
Americans then began thinking in terms of patterns of behavior and belief, values and 
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life-styies, symbols and meaning.” He points out that “ it was during the Thirties that 
the phrases ‘American Way of Life’ and The American Dream’ became commonplace. 
‘It is in fact possible to define as a key structural element in a historical reconstruction of 
the 1930s the effort to find, characterize, and adapt to an American Way of Life as 
distinguished from the material achievements (and the failures) of an American industrial 
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civilization.’ “ 

This effort was reflected in many works that documented the variety of American 
life such as the many projects covering every aspect of the nation’s cultural life initiated 
under the auspices of the federal government, the establishment of the American 
Institute for Public Opinion and the Gallup Poll (1935), and the countless artistic efforts 
to record American reality in words, sounds and images. Paul Levine and Harry 
Papasotiriou concludes in their American since 1945 that “ thus by the early 1940s a 
new sense of American culture had been forged. Nowhere was this sense more 
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apparent than in postwar literature.” This means that the anthropological view that 
everything a society produced was culture evidently permeated American society. 

The Legacy of Modernism 

The first American literary decade after World War II was still dominated by the 
great figures of the early Modernist movement. In poetry, T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, and 
Wallace Stevens as well as in fiction, Ernest Hemingway and William Faulkner, and in 
drama, Eugene O’Neill had published their best work in the period between the two 
world wars, however “ they continued to exert a strong influence on the emerging 
generation of younger writers. Eliot’s claim for the ‘impersonality’ of the poet and 
Stevens’s claim for the ‘autonomy’ of the imagination shaped the aesthetics of the New 
Criticism and the practice of the new postwar poetry. Early works like Robert Lowell’s 
Lord Weary’s Castle (1946), Richard Wilbur’s The Beautiful Changes (1947) and 
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Theodore Roethke’s The Lost Son (1948) all reveal an overarching allegiance to poetic 
tradition and literary decorum.” 46 

The great Modernists, including Hemingway and Faulkner, Pound and Eliot, who 
were all educated in the Word War I and its aftermath, produced literary works which 
expressed “ a profound disillusionment with modern life and mass society, described 
most eloquently in Eliot’s image of ‘the waste land’. 47 The younger generation, including 
Saul Bellow, Ralph Ellison, Robert Lowell and Arthur Miller, who were all educated in 
World War II and its aftermath, “ inherited a dual legacy of disillusionment : one they 
learned from their experience of the Depression and the War and the other they were 
taught by their reading of the Modernists. Their work reveals an anxiety about the human 
condition, symbolized, for instance, in the titles of Saul Bellow’s first novels, Dangling 
Man (1944) and The Victim (1948).” 48 

Bellow’s anxiety in his first novel was in part a response to the global destruction 
during World War II. Paul Levine and Harry Papasotiriou explain that “ A double-edged 
sense of relief and anxiety permeated postwar society. Morris Dickstein notes that ‘Even 
more than World War I, in which American participation had been brief and casualties 
relatively light, the Second World War was a watershed, a turning point, in the social 
history of the nation.’ Not only did five times as many Americans die in the second 
conflict as in the first, but the nation experienced a total mobilization for the war effort. 
Thus by 1945, American society had been radically transformed. Millions of returning 
soldiers as well as civilians on the home front were adjusting to a new reality. ... But the 
problems of adjustment are depicted more directly in movies about returning veterans. 
William Wyler’s The Best Years of Our Lives is perhaps the best depiction of the early 
postwar years that we have. Made before the onset of the Cold War, the film exhibits an 
unusual optimism about the future while still revealing an underlying anxiety about the 
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Literature in the late 1940s 

Paul Levine and Harry Papasotiriou’s America since 1945 depicts that “ The 
sense of anxiety and ambiguity among the new generation of writers is evident in three 
seminal novels published in 1948, the year that Harry Truman won a stunning upset 
victory in the presidential election. They are Saul Bellow’s The Victim, Norman Mailer’s 
The Naked and the Dead and Truman Capote’s Other Voices, Other Rooms. Perhaps 
The Victim best captures the Zeitgeist. ... On each of its levels, The Victim is asking 
what it means to be not less than or more than human. In a crucial conversation, a wise 
old theater critic named Schlossberg explains to Asa, the novel’s protagonist, the 
principle of ‘right acting’. ‘So here is the whole thing, then,’ he says. ‘Good acting is 
exactly human. And if you say I am a tough critic, you mean I have a high opinion of 
what is human.’ To be more than human is to insist on a divine exemption from the 
contingencies of human life; to be less than human is to refuse the accountability of 
human action. To be precisely human, Asa learns, is to accept the imperfections of 
human agency : ‘he liked to think “ human “ meant accountable in spite of many 
weaknesses - at the last moment, tough enough to hold’. Although The Victim begins 
with the personal problems of Asa Leventhal and the social problem of anti-Semitism, its 
area of concern widens to include universal questions of human responsibility in a 
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posthumanist world.” 

In the late 1940s American writers have shed the provincial habits of their literary 
forebears and claimed their place in presenting the new view of American mass society. 
“ Another strand of the new writing focused on the experiences of the world war. Though 
many war novels were published in the 1940s, perhaps the most powerful was Norman 
Mailer's The Naked and the Dead, which traced the combat experiences of a company 
of US Marines in the Pacific campaign. Mailer’s Marine company is a microcosm of 
American society in its ethnic and class composition. Thus Mailer follows consciously in 
the tradition of Modernist fiction in his concern for individual responsibility in a mass 
society. From Hemingway, Mailer took an obsession with the possibilities of individual 
heroism and from John Dos Passos he borrowed his analysis of mass society. ‘It seems 
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to me’, Dos Passos wrote in Three Soldiers (1921), ‘that human society has always been 
that, and perhaps will be always that: organizations growing and stifling individuals, and 
individuals revolting hopelessly against them, and at last forming new societies to crush 
the old societies and becoming slaves again in their turn.’ Thus for Dos Passos, as for 
Mailer, ‘Whichever won, tyranny from above, or spontaneous organization from below, 
there could be no individuals.’ “ 51 

There were novels published in 1948 pointed in another direction that American 
literature would also take in the future : the exploration of the underworld of sexual 
experimentation and homosexuality; Other Voices, Other Rooms , written by a 
precocious 24-year-old writer named Truman Capote. The novel’s theme of sexual 
initiation was repeated variously in Gore Vidal’s and Paul Bowles’s, but it seems like a 
minor moment in American fiction. Morris Dickstein observes that “ Other Voices, Other 
Rooms today seems like a passing phase for its author and a minor moment in American 
fiction, yet it epitomized many of the qualities of the New Fiction that would develop in 
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the decades after the war.” 

Paul Levine and Harry Papasotiriou explain the movement of American literary 
works of the 1940s that “ If Bellow revised the discourse of humanism in the postwar 
world and Mailer described the future from a global perspective, then Arthur Miller 
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transformed the conventions of tragedy in modern society.” In his essay entitled 
‘Tragedy and the Common Man’ (1949), Miller said that “ I believe that the common man 
is as apt a subject for tragedy in its highest sense as kings were,” he argued 
“ The commonest of men may take on that stature to the extent of his willingness to 
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throw all he has into the contest, the battle to secure his rightful place in the world.” In 
a democratic epoch, this means that Miller proposed a new sense of tragic condition. 
He said “ As a general rule, I think the tragic feeling is evoked in us when we are in the 
presence of a character who is ready to lay down his life, if need be, to secure one thing 
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- his sense of personal dignity.” Arthur Miller manifested the quest for personal dignity 
in a democratic world of impersonal forces in his two best early plays, All My Sons 
(1947) and Death of a Salesman (1949). Both plays depend on similar dramatic 
conflicts between father and son. In All My Sons , Miller exposed the sense of personal 
dignity by making Chris, the play’s protagonist, condemn his father Joe Keller because 
he has put material values before human values. In Death of a Salesman, the 
protagonist, Biff, challenges his father Willy Loman because he has mistaken material 
values for human values. 

Paul Levine and Harry Papasotiriou make a brief summary on American literature 
in the late 1940s that “ Bellow, Mailer, Capote and Miller exemplified another significant 
difference between writers of the younger generation and their predecessors. The early 
Modernists were, almost without exception, members of the dominant white, Anglo- 
Saxon, Protestant (WASP) culture who shared many of the attitudes and prejudices of 
the established society against which they seemed to be rebelling. Eliot, Pound, 
Hemingway and their contemporaries wrote from inside the culture they were opposing 
and felt alienated from the changing world they were describing. What they rejected in 
the modern world - the raw vitality, sexual ambiguity and subtle complexity of urban, 
immigrant, ethnic and racial experience - became the subject of the new generation 
who were more at home in this world. These writers - including also James Baldwin, 
Ralph Ellison and Bernard Malamud - were to make a major contribution to American 
letters. In expanding the realm of American experience depicted in their work and 
opening up new possibilities of writing in an American idiom, they created the first truly 
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urban American literature.” 

Hollywood and anticommunism 

In the 1940s Los Angeles became a third city which was the setting of a very 
different kind of literature. Whereas the new urban literature was identified with two cities 
: the multiethnic metropolises of Chicago and New York which produced major novelists 
like James Baldwin, Saul Bellow, Bernard Malamud and Richard Wright, Los Angeles 
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produced a different kind of American letters : pulp fiction and screenplays. Writers like 
Dashiell Hammett, Raymond Chandler, James Ellroy, and Walter Mosley produced a 
new genre of crime fiction called LA Noir which portrayed the dark side of Los Angeles. 
Los Angeles Noir became one of the most popular fictional forms in the postwar period. 

Paul Levine and Harry Papasotiriou explain that “ LA was a city without a past. It 
was a boomtown where fortunes were made overnight under mysterious circumstances. 
But if Los Angeles resembled a Hollywood dreamland, it also had elements of a 
nightmare city dominated by a reactionary business oligarchy, governed by a corrupt 
political elite, and patrolled by a repressive and racist police force. At the beginning of 
World War II, the city experienced another boom as it became the center of a new 
military-industrial complex. The influx of Mexican and black workers changed the 
homogeneous character of the city and created the basis of the present multicultural 
metropolis. 

Out of this witches’ cauldron emerged a new popular art form and a new culture 
hero : the crime novel and the private detective. The private investigator or ‘private eye’ 
finds his origin in the tales of detection of Edgar Allen Poe and Arthur Conan Doyle. In 
many English tales of detection, the crime scene was a bucolic country home and the 
detective an upper-class amateur. In the 1930s and 1940s American writers like Dashiell 
Hammett and Raymond Chandler changed all that. In their work, the scene of the crime 
is the city and the detective is a hard-boiled professional. ... Hammett and Chandler 
transformed the tale of genteel detection into a story of violent crime, thereby creating a 
new urban genre.” 57 While Los Angeles has become over the years the crime capital of 
American fiction and Chandler depicted the white power structure of the 1940s, the 
growing climate of suspicion that later came to be called McCarthyism ignited the most 
traumatic episodes of a series of investigations which perhaps was the most ominous 
aspect of American culture at the end of the 1940s. 

Paul Levine and Harry Papasotiriou explain that “ McCarthyism took many forms 
: from security checks and loyalty oaths to the sensational spy trials of Alger Hiss and 
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the Rosenbergs. But no aspect of these ;witch hunts; earned more notoriety than the 
congressional investigations of communist infiltration into the movie industry in 1947. ... 

In the 1930s, motion pictures, along with radio, became the prime form of 
entertainment in America : more people went to the movies every week than attended 
church. As movies rose in popularity, the large film studios flourished. The motion 
picture industry became increasingly a vertical monopoly, with large studios controlling 
the production, distribution and exhibition of films. In order to fill the expanding theater 
chains they owned, the studios transformed the system of film production. The older 
method of individual film-making was replaced by a new industrial system where movies 
were manufactured by an army of workers using mass production techniques. Soon the 
larger studios were producing one picture a week and Hollywood was turning out one 
picture every day. 

At the end of World War II, the film industry was at its zenith. The film historian 
Robert Sklar says ‘ In 1946, the first full peacetime year, American movies attained the 
highest level of popular appeal in their half-century of existence. Total weekly 
attendance climbed to nearly three-fourths of their ‘potential audience’ - that is, the 
movie industry’s estimate of all the people in the country capable of making their way to 
a box office, leaving out the very young and very old, the ill, those confined to 
institutions, and others without access to movie theaters.’ 

But there were clouds on the Hollywood horizon. ... Meanwhile, American 
attendance began to fall after 1946 as the suburban building boom and the new baby 
boom changed American recreational habits. Soon Hollywood began to feel the heat of 
a new competitor breathing down its neck : television. ... There were internal problems 
as well. Labor unrest increased as unions struck at several studios in 1945 and 1946. 
Studio heads like Walt Disney and Jack Warner were appalled when the strikes became 
violent and they blamed it on the communists. Meanwhile, the elite guilds of actors, 
directors and writers began to split into vocal factions along political lines. Increasingly, 
Hollywood was divided against itself, though studio executives still believed that they 
could deal with their problems without outside interference. This policy was tested in 
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1947 when the House Committee on Un-American Activities (HUAC) decided to 
investigate communist infiltration in the movie industry.” 58 

In the 1947 hearings, the committee called forty witnesses. HUAC claimed it was 
interested in the presence of communists in Hollywood and the penetration of 
communist propaganda in movies. Meanwhile writers were appalled at the hearings and 
investigations of the McCarthy era and some had been called to testify in front of HUAC 
and named names of their former associates, former communists who committed 
subversive activities, “ the theme of ‘naming names’ was taken up a few years later in 
two of the most powerful dramatic works of the postwar period, Arthur Miller’s play, The 
Crucible (1953), and Elia Kazan’s film, On the Waterfront (1954). 

Paul Levine and Harry Papasotiriou explain that “ Clearly, both Miller and Kazan 
were responding to the new political climate in their work. In On the Waterfront, Kazan 
defended the principle of informing under extreme conditions by drawing a parallel 
between communism and criminality. In The Crucible, Miller attacked the principle of 
naming names by drawing a parallel between the Salem witchcraft trials of the 1690s 
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and the McCarthyite witch-hunts of the 1950s.” 

At its core, On the Waterfront is the story of the moral redemption of a young 
tough, Terry Malloy and The Crucible tells the story of the moral redemption of a 
respectable Puritan farmer, John Proctor. The emphasis on moral regeneration in the 
two stories “ suggests that both Kazan and Miller were more concerned with the intimate 
world of personal relations than with the public world of political actions. Though both 
On the Waterfront and The Crucible have been interpreted as essentially political 
statements on opposite sides of the issue of naming names, they actually have more in 
common with each other and with other works of the postwar period which depict an 
alienated hero in a corrupt society who chooses values involving personal integrity over 
those involving political solidarity. As we shall see, Terry Malloy and John Proctor are not 
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out of place in a decade that produced such alienated heroes as J. D. Salinger’s Holden 
Caulfield, Ralph Ellison’s ‘invisible man’ and James Dean’s ‘rebel without a cause’.” 60 

American Education in the 1940s 

The encyclopedia.com publicly distributes an overview of American education in 
the 1940s. I may transfer this interesting information to my study for the benefits of 
academic study as follows : 

Transition 

The 1940s were a decade of profound change at all levels of American 
education. Primary and secondary education, for the most part underfunded, poorly 
organized, and inefficient, became more standardized, better organized, and properly 
funded. Higher education, divided between progressive educational advances and the 
lingering traditions of nineteenth-century "gentleman's 1 ' education, became definitively 
modern. The new university offered students unprecedented social and academic 
freedom, restructured its pedagogy to emphasize the sciences, professionalized its 
humanities curriculum, and integrated its activities with government and industry. 
American education was in a decade of transition, well on its way to becoming 
standardized, professional, scientific, and national. 

World War II 

The major catalyst for these changes was World War II. The war exposed the 
deficiencies of American education. Millions of draftees were rejected by the army 
because they were illiterate, and as the army inducted men from around the nation, the 
degree of variance in their literacy and numeric skills was striking. By war's end, more 
than five million young men had been rejected for educational and nutritional 
deficiencies. At the more specialized level, America's universities were found wanting. 
Foreign-language and scientific training were inadequate, and America's college 
graduates were ill-equipped for global leadership. Clearly, American education was 
unorganized and too variable. Educators took notice of the military's complaints, 
determined to correct the situation after the war. 
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Impact on Curriculum 

The war itself provoked a crisis in education. The many soldiers going off to war 
left a significant number of service jobs vacant, so the need for technical or vocational 
training was enormous. While community colleges had existed earlier as feeders to 
universities, their roles as trade schools expanded after World War II, and two-year 
degree programs increased. Both the army and navy offered specialized instruction in 
ballistics, cartography, metallurgy, cryptanalysis, and aeronautics and paid for the 
advanced education of service personnel at vocational and academic schools. Military 
necessity, as well as the technological breakthrough of the atomic bomb, led many 
colleges to revamp and expand their scientific and technical training after the war. 

Impact on Teachers 

Before the war, teaching was one of the more dismal professions in the United 
States. Teaching standards varied from state to state, often more dependent upon 
political contacts than competence, pay was exceedingly low, and social prestige was 
often lacking. During the war, teachers long dissatisfied with the low pay and minimal 
benefits of the profession left for more-lucrative work in the military or defense industries. 
By 1944 authorities estimated that nearly one hundred thousand had left the profession. 
Many primary and secondary schools closed: two years after the war seventy-five 
thousand students still had no classes to attend. On the other hand, schools in towns 
with booming defense industries found themselves badly overpopulated. The schools in 
Mobile, Alabama, estimated that the influx of defense workers had doubled their prewar 
enrollment of twenty-two hundred, creating an acute teacher shortage. Many state 
governments compensated for the drain and shortage of teachers by issuing 
emergency teaching certificates, but this failed to stem the exodus of teachers from the 
profession and badly lowered the quality of instruction. After the war overworked, 
undertrained, and poorly paid teachers would organize into powerful labor unions and 
strike for better contracts from state and local governments. Their efforts rarely met with 
public understanding and fueled the "Red Scare" of the late 1940s. 

Impact on Universities 

The national government, concerned about the decline of the educational 
infrastructure, responded by integrating education into the war effort, especially at the 
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university level, and pioneered joint government/university/industry projects such as the 
Radiation Laboratory at Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the Metallurgy 
Laboratory at the University of Chicago, which became models for postwar coordinated 
research. The federal government spent $117 million on radar research at MIT alone. 
Such wartime cooperation vastly increased university revenues and suggested to many 
educators, such as Vannevar Bush and James B. Conant, an increased roie for the 
federal government at all levels of education following the war. 

Gl Bill 

The end of the war also presented challenges for American educators. Millions 
of veterans needed to be reintegrated into civilian life, so Congress passed the 
Serviceman's Readjustment Act, or Gl Bill of Rights, to give servicemen training and 
education following the war. The Gl Bill paid the college tuition of millions of veterans, 
who often became the first members of their families to receive a college education. So 
successful was the program (7.8 million veterans participated) that it packed 
classrooms after the war, pushing the limits of existing college resources and the 
patience of college professors. But the program was invaluable in providing professional 
and vocational education to millions of Americans who might not otherwise have 
received it. 

Secularization 

Not all educational issues in the 1940s were connected to the war. Earlier 
controversies in education continued, such as the debate over religious training in the 
schools and the differing assessments of progressive education. In the 1940s 
secularization of the schools had become widespread, but much public sentiment 
remained favorably disposed toward religious instruction in public education. Many 
school boards, apprehensive about the distinction between church and state in 
education, offered religious instruction under the semiofficial contrivance of "released 
time." In 1945, however, the Supreme Court ruled in McCollum v. Board of Education 
that any religious instruction by a public school was unconstitutional. The controversy 
over progressive education received no such definitive conclusion. Progressive 
education, a pedagogical idea most closely associated with pragmatic philosopher 
John Dewey, stressed the active participation of the child in the classroom, plural 
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curriculum and educational tracking, and instruction in science and by scientific 
methods. In the 1930s progressives had opposed educational conservatives who 
stressed rote memorization and authoritarian instruction in the classroom, as well as 
educational romantics, some often calling themselves progressives, who saw in the 
child-centered approach of the progressives license for wholesale social 
experimentation. In the 1940s the debate became charged with the political disputes of 
the period, with progressives being accused by the Left as fascistic and authoritarian 
and by the Right as libertine and communistic. 

Segregation 

Another continuing problem in education during the 1940s was the continuing 
segregation of black students from white, and the poor quality of education often found 
in black segregated schools. School boards, especially in the segregated South, badly 
underfunded black schools, and the conditions within many classrooms were 
deplorable. The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
had begun a program to challenge segregation in the schools in the 1930s. In the 1940s 
they continued their efforts, seeking a court ruling invalidating segregated schools. 
NAACP cases such as Sweatt v. Painter (1949) set legal precedents that would 
culminate in the 1954 Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, Kansas decision 
invalidating segregation. 

Changes 

While the debate over progressive education and the problem of segregation 
remained relatively unaffected by the war, for the most part American education after 
World War II continued to grapple with the changes set in motion by the conflict. The 
increased federal role in education was seen by most educators as salutary, and they 
sought increased federal expenditures for education after the war. They were blocked 
by conservatives, reeling from the McCollum decision and determined to use the long 
tradition of local funding of schools as an opportunity to oppose the influence of 
secularization and progressive education in the public schools. Such conservatives 
often pointed to the centralized education in authoritarian states such as Germany and 
Russia as examples to be avoided in America. But progressives also pointed to the war 
experience in advancing their educational agenda, arguing that the war demonstrated 
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clearly the need for a well-educated polity, versed in social, economic, and political 
theory. Progressives also increased their efforts to standardize and systematize 
America's anarchic educational system. There was an increasing need for sociological 
and educational research to supply data for decisions in such areas as school policies, 
curricula, and student development. Various sociological measurements were 
developed to chart the influences of the educational experience upon students. Other 
educators, noting how little American education prepared its students for the experience 
of war, advocated a more realistic curriculum in the postwar era. Secondary-school 
educators and women's-college administrators proposed a "lifestyle adjustment" and 
"domestic science" curriculum, keyed toward the concerns of the emerging suburbs. 
Purges and Loyalty Oaths 

Among the more malevolent side effects of World War II was a certain suspicion 
that one's neighbor, friend, or coworker might secretly be aligned with the enemy and 
working to undermine democracy from within. While during the war the suspicion was 
that teachers might be indoctrinating their students in fascism, after the war the fear was 
that teachers were inculcating Communist ideology among their pupils. In some areas 
the goal of purging educational institutions of educators and administrators suspected 
of disloyalty to the United States became a witch hunt. Many teachers in institutions 
ranging from elementary schools to universities were forced to sign loyalty oaths or risk 
losing their jobs. The situation became worse during the 1950s, undermining 
progressive education and often rolling back teachers' union demands for better pay 
and benefits. 

UNESCO 

As American educators struggled to rationalize the educational system at home, 
they also made important contributions to education abroad. The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), an "international agency 
for education to promote understanding and cooperation among the peoples of the 
world as a guarantee of peace," was created as a result of interest in a meeting of the 
Council of Allied Ministries and Education in London in 1942. UNESCO supplied funds 
for libraries and museums, but it also sought to promote global harmony by encouraging 
dialogue among scientists, educators, and students from all countries. American 
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universities began to offer systematic instruction to foreign cultures. By 1945 several 
universities, such as Columbia, Stanford, Princeton, and Yale, had established schools 
of international relations and institutes specializing in the study of Russia, Asia, Latin 
America, France, or Germany. In 1945 American educators opened colleges in 
Florence, Italy; Biarritz, France; and Shrivenham, England, to minister to the needs of 
American veterans and to act as research centers for scholars. American educators 
were also instrumental in reconstructing the school systems of Germany and Japan after 
the war, launching reeducation programs to counter the authoritarian propaganda of the 
war years. As the decade ended, American educators were setting the cultural agenda 
of the United States and the world. 61 
The American Dream from the 1940s to the 1950s 

The term the “ American Dream “ was first used by James Truslow 
Adams (1878 - 1949) in his book The Epic of America which was written in 1931. He 
states : " The American Dream is "that dream of a land in which life should be better and 
richer and fuller for everyone, with opportunity for each according to ability or 
achievement. It is a difficult dream for the European upper classes to interpret 
adequately, and too many of us ourselves have grown weary and mistrustful of it. It is 
not a dream of motor cars and high wages merely, but a dream of social order in which 
each man and each woman shall be able to attain to the fullest stature of which they are 
innately capable, and be recognized by others for what they are, regardless of the 
fortuitous circumstances of birth or position." 62 

Stanley Schultz, professor emeritus of history, University of Wisconsin, explained 
in his lecture 22 on American History 102 Civil War to the Present that “ American 
public was shocked to hear of Franklin D. Roosevelt's death on April 12, 1945, no one 
more so than his vice president, Harry S Truman (1884-1972). And when Harry S 
Truman succeeded Franklin Roosevelt in 1945, most Americans knew little about their 
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new President. Having served as Roosevelt's vice president for only three months, 
Truman struggled to continue FDR's policies merged with his own. His extensions of 
policies included : 

a. Raising the minimum wage from $0.40 to $0.65 

b. Extending and expanding Social Security coverage 

c. Clearing slums and offering a national housing plan 

d. A national health insurance plan 

Truman was unable to achieve any of these goals.” 63 However, he won the 
presidential election of 1948. The results of the election startled everyone, especially the 
Chicago Daily Tribune, which had printed up its morning edition with the banner 
headline: "Dewey Defeats Truman." Schultz explained that “ After his successful election 
campaign, Truman set out to prove that New Deal liberalism was not yet dead in 
America. He proposed an ambitious legislative agenda that he dubbed the "Fair Deal." 
Although Truman had supported New Deal relief and reform, he also believed that 
newer reforms were needed to solve the nation's economic and social problems in the 
post-war era. He contended that his Fair Deal program would redistribute income 
among people of various classes—transfer money from the very rich to the very poor- 
and, in the process, assuage many of the nation's most pressing social problems. 
Truman's Fair Deal included six major federal initiatives : 

a. New civil rights legislation 

b. Federal housing programs 

c. Unemployment insurance benefits 

d. New tax cuts for the poor 

e. Federal funding for education 
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f. A federal health care and health insurance program “ 
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In the immediate aftermath of World War II, the United States faced the Cold 
War-the international struggle between the Soviet Union and the United States for world 
dominance. In his Lecture 23, Schultz explained that “ On May 26, 1938, Congress 
organized the House Un-American Activities Committee (HUAC) to investigate American 
Fascists and Communists, although its focus soon became strictly anti-Communist. 
During WWII, HUAC concentrated on labor unrest, but after the war's end, it gained 
strength and began to investigate left-wing Americans who might be communist 
sympathizers. This search led HUAC to Hollywood in 1947, where left-leaning actors, 
writers, and directors were allegedly spreading subversive communist messages 
through their movies. In 1947, as part of this growing anti-communist hysteria, President 
Harry Truman ordered the Justice Department to draw up a list of possible "subversives" 
in government. Under the terms of this loyalty program, the federal government could 
dismiss an employee "if reasonable grounds exist for belief that the person involved is 
disloyal." Truman not only associated Communism with Fascism and Nazism, but 
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believed that Communism was the worst of the three.” 

America under Truman’s loyalty program, Schultz disclosed that “ McCarthy's 
attacks emerged within a climate of political and social conformity. During this time, for 
example, one state required pro wrestlers to take a loyalty oath before stepping into the 
ring. In Indiana, a group of anti-communists indicted Robin Hood (and its vaguely 
socialistic message that the book's titular hero had a right to rob from the rich and give 
to the poor) forced librarians to pull the book from the shelves. Baseball's Cincinnati 
Reds renamed themselves the "Redlegs." Cosmetics companies recalled a face powder 
called "Russian Sable" and renamed it "Dark Dark." Starting in Dearborn, Michigan, and 
spreading to other parts of the country, "Miss Loyalty" beauty contests became the rage. 

On March 12, 1947, Harry Truman appeared before Congress and set forth what 
would become known as the Truman Doctrine. He asked Congress for $500 million in 
aid for Greece and Turkey to put down Communist uprisings. In order to justify United 
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States involvement in the internal affairs of other countries, Truman stated: "It must be 
the policy of the United States to support free peoples who are resisting attempted 
subjugation by armed minorities or by outside pressures...The free peoples of the world 
look to us for support in maintaining their freedoms." 66 

American people endured the Truman Administration from the mid-1940s to the 
1950s. The Cold War and the spread of Communism in Eastern Europe, China, and 
Korea in the late 1940s and early 1950s prompted the United States to increase 
dramatically its defense spending. Meanwhile, more and more companies came to rely 
on defense contracts. They made the power of the military-industrial complex grow. One 
domestic result of this was domestic affairs which generated a wave of prosperity and 
the growth of the middle class in the United States. Surprisingly, the political issues, 
especially the cold war, during these two decades made America the affluent society. 

In his Lecture 24, Schultz explained that “ American foreign policy had an 
enormous domestic impact. It influenced both the Second Red Scare and the rise of 
McCarthyism. But other factors also shaped the home front during this period. Features 
of the 1950s included : 

a. The Cold War 

b. Rising income and affluence 

c. Many older Americans had grown weary of depression and war. Younger 
Americans were often apolitical. 

Americans often associate the 1950s with a series of powerful cultural symbols : the 
"American Dream" meant a home in the suburbs, job security in a large corporation, and 
a new car every few years. Other symbols also defined middle-class success : Muzak, 
Marilyn Monroe, and television. Americans of both generations were eager to pursue the 
politics of tranquility, best represented by President Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 67 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Representation of J.D. Salinger's Views on Changes 
in American Society in the 1940s in The Catcher in the Rye 

The principal concept in analyzing ‘representation’ is to interpret what the 
representation of things refers to and to know how it is constructed. It can analytically 
solve some literary problems because literary analysis through ‘representation’ provides 
plenty of space to study image or text in literary works in terms of meaning interpretation 
in order to analyze and comprehend ‘representation’ as close as the image or text itself. 
Therefore, the effective method to study ‘representation’ is to analyze the context where 
representation comes in. 

Shlomith Rimmon-Kenan implies the representation of the author’s views 
embedded in his / her work that “ Seeking to articulate the views of narration 
promulgated most notably by Booth (1961) within a semiotic model of communication, 
Chatman (1978, p. 151) comes up with the following diagram : 


Real Implied Implied Real 

, —► „ —► (Narrator) —► (Narratee) —► , —► 

author author reader reader 

Of the six participants enumerated in this diagram two are left outside the narrative 
transaction proper : the real author and his equally real counterpart, the real reader. In 
the text, they are ‘represented’ by substitute agents which Booth and numerous others 
(e.g. Iser 1974; Perry 1979) call the ‘implied author’ and ‘implied reader’. More than just 
a textual stance, Booth’s implied author appears to be an anthropomorphic entity, often 
designated as ‘the author’s second self (1961, p.67 and elsewhere). According to this 
view, the implied author is the governing consciousness of the work as a whole, the 
source of the norms embodied in the work. Its relation to the real author is admitted to 
be of great psychological complexity, and has barely been analysed, except to suggest 
(Booth 1961, p. 75) that implied authors are often far superior in intelligence and moral 
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standards to the actual men and women who are real authors. In any event, it has been 
put forward that the two need not be, and in fact are often not, identical. An author may 
embody in a work ideas, beliefs, emotions other than or even quite opposed to those he 
has in real life; he may also embody different ideas, beliefs and emotions in different 
works. Thus while the flesh-and-blood author is subject to the vicissitudes of real life, the 
implied author of a particular work is conceived as a stable entity, ideally consistent with 
itself within the work.” 1 

Seeking to articulate the views of the representation of J.D. Salinger’s views 
embedded in The Catcher in the Rye, I must affirm the premise of the real author by 
asking that how literary works can exist without the real-life author. Practically, it can be 
said that the work cannot refer to the representation of the author as a whole, however it 
can be said that some views appeared in there can belong to him / her. An author may 
embody in a work views other than or even quite opposed to those he / she has in real 
life, but he / she can actually embody his / hers in it. In addition, it can be verified by the 
author’s experience in something which may cast the shadow over the protagonist’s 
opinions and experiences. Readers can thus see the impact of an author’s experiences 
in the protagonist’s views of society. 

In this chapter I will present the results of text analysis of the representation of 
J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in American society in the 1940s in The Catcher in the 
Rye. I have arranged the text analysis chapter by chapter according to the extent of 
direct exposure of the protagonist to the subject matter stated in the story to uncover the 
representation. 


The results of text analysis of The Catcher in the Rye 

Chapter 1 

At the outset of the story, Holden Caulfield, the protagonist who is the narrator, 
writes from a rest home where he’s recuperating from some illness or breakdown that he 
will tell the story of what happened to him just before the previous Christmas and that he 
will not recount his lousy childhood and all that David Copperfield kind of crap. He also 
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mentions his brother, D.B., who is nearby in Hollywood. Holden was a student at Pencey 
Prep in Agerstown, Pennsylvania. He however mocks their advertisements, which claim 
to have been molding boys into clear-thinking young men. 

Holden’s story begins at Pencey Prep during the Saturday of the big football 
game with the Saxon Hall. Selma Thurmer, the daughter of the headmaster, is at the 
game, but Holden is not. Although she is unattractive and a bit pathetic, to Holden she 
seems nice enough because she avoids lavishing praise upon her father. Holden, the 
manager of the fencing team, has just returned from New York with the team. Although 
they were supposed to have a meet with the McBurney School, Holden left the foils on 
the subway. The fencing team became furious with Holden, but he cannot help but find 
humor in the bad situation. Holden has not gone to the game as a result of his sudden 
unpopularity. Instead of going to the game, Holden, who has just been expelled for 
failing four of his five classes, visits Mr. Spencer, his history teacher. Mr. Spencer 
lectures Holden about playing by the rules and thinking about his future. Holden 
pretends to agree with what he hears, but actually thinks Mr. Spencer is a “phony”. 

Analysis 

At the outset of the story, the reader can sense something in a predominantly 
negative way and a cynical tone through the use of foul language. Holden, the novel’s 
narrator and protagonist, is a seventeen year-old high school junior who has flunked out 
of prep school several times, is in a mental hospital or similar facility after suffering a 
nervous breakdown. He has been taken out of society so that he can recover. 

Holden refuses to talk about his childhood, because different activities he did 
bores him, though he comments that his parents are nice and that his brother, D.B., who 
visits him weekly, writes for Hollywood. Holden compares D.B.’s new job to prostitution. 
Besides, there is one thing he hates, it is the movies. He eschews the Dickensian idea of 
literature in novels like David Copperfield in which the plot and narrative concentrate on 
and progress with a moral message; this means that he does not intend to inspire 
sympathy for himself like another David Copperfield or Oliver Twist. He says : 
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If you really want to hear about it, the first thing you’ll probably want to know is 
where I was born, and what my lousy childhood was like, and how my parents were 
occupied and all before they had me, and all that David Copperfield kind of crap, but I 
don’t feel like going into it, if you want to know the truth. In the first place, that stuff 
bores me, and in the second place, my parents would have about two hemorrhages 
apiece if I told anything pretty personal about them. They're quite touchy about 
anything like that, especially my father. They’re nice and all - I’m not saying that - but 
they’re also touchy as hell. Besides, I’m not going to tell you my whole goddam 
autobiography or anything. I’ll just tell you about this madman stuff that happened to 
me around last Christmas just before I got pretty run-down and had to come out here 
and take it easy . 2 

Now he’s out in Hollywood, D.B., being a prostitute. If there’s one thing I hate, 
it’s the movies. Don’t even mention them to me . 3 

Holden begins his story at Pencey Prep, an exclusive private school for boys in 
Agerstown, Pennsylvania, on the day that Pencey has its annual football game against 
arch rival Saxon Hall. However, when mentioning his school ads, he shows his truculent 
attitude over his school; he is against the idea of molding an individual to conform to the 
aim of the school. He says : 

Where I want to start telling is the day I left Pencey Prep. Pencey Prep is this 
school that’s in Agerstown, Pennsylvania. You probably heard of it. You’ve probably 
seen the ads, anyway. They advertise in about a thousand magazines, always showing 
some hot-shot guy on a horse jumping over a fence. Like as if all you ever did at 
Pencey was play polo all the time. I never even once saw a horse anywhere near the 
place. An underneath the guy on the horse’s picture, it always says : “ Since 1888 we 
have been molding boys into splendid, clear-thinking young men." Strictly for the birds. 
They don’t do any damn more molding at Pencey than they do at any other school. 

2 Salinger, J.D., The Catcher in the Rye (New York: Back Bay Book, 2001), 3. 
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And I didn’t know anybody there that was splendid and clear-thinking and all. Maybe 
two guys. If that many. And they probably came to Pencey that way . 4 

Holden was not at Pencey on the Saturday of the football game. He was 
supposed to be in New York City with the fencing team, of which he was manager. 
Although he and his fencing team were supposed to have a meet with the McBurney 
School, Holden accidentally left the team’s fencing equipment on the subway and the 
team had to come back early. The fencing team became furious with Holden, but he 
cannot help but find humor in the bad situation. And he recounts how the whole team 
reacted towards him. This situation illustrates his strong disregard for others and this is 
indicative of his alienation and rejection of conformity. This is symbolic image of 
alienation which illustrates the extent to which Holden is isolated from the American 
dream; the image of fencing plays a part in the American dream. He says : 

The reason I was standing way up on Thomsen Hill, instead of down at the 
game, was because I’d just got back from New York with the fencing team. I was the 
goddam manager of the fencing team. Very big deal. We’d gone in to New York that 
morning for this fencing meet with McBurney School. Only, we didn’t have the meet. I 
left all the foils and eguipment and stuff on the goddam subway. It wasn’t all my fault. I 
had to keep getting up to look at this map, so we'd know where to get off. So we got 
back to Pencey around two-thirty instead of around dinnertime. The whole team 
ostracized me the whole way back on the train. It was pretty funny, in a way . 5 

Holden also mentions Selma Thurmer, the daughter of the Pencey headmaster, 
who is at the game. He says she is unattractive and a bit pathetic, but she seems nice 
enough because she avoids lavishing praise upon her father, Dr. Thurmer. Holden calls 
him a ‘phony slob’. This means that Holden displays the one value which he tends to 
espouse; it is authenticity. Although he disdains Selma Thurmer’s failed attempts to 
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artificially improve her appearance, his greatest compliment about the headmaster’s 
daughter is that she portrays her father honestly. This focus on authenticity is indicative 
of Holden’s refusal to become a phony and follow the norm. He says : 

Old Selma Thurmer - she was the headmaster’s daughter - showed up at the 
games quite often, but she wasn’t exactly the type that drove you mad with desire. She 
was a pretty nice girl, though. I sat next to her once in the bus from Agerstown and we 
sort of struck up a conversation. I liked her. She had a big nose and her nails were all 
bitten down and bleedy-looking and she had on those damn falsies that point all over 
the place, but you felt sort of sorry for her. What I liked about her, she didn’t give you 
a lot of horse manure about what a great guy her father was. She probably knew what 
a phony slob he was . 6 

Holden also mentions that he’s failed four of his five classes - everything but 
English - and been expelled. Instead of going to the game, he goes to visit his history 
teacher, Mr. Spencer, to say goodbye. This chapter discloses that Holden provides no 
good examples of every character except Mr. Spencer and, to some degree, Selma 
Thurmer. He displays contempt for every character he mentions and the actions they 
undertake. Holden, however, thinks that Mr. Spencer is not phony, it may be because he 
wrote Holden saying he wanted to see him. In his opinion, it seems that Mr. Spencer and 
Selma Thurmer are a good advertisement for authenticity. He says : 

The other reason I wasn’t down at the game was because I was on my way to 
say good-by to old Spencer, my history teacher. He had the grippe, and I figured I 
probably wouldn’t see him again till Christmas vacation started. He wrote me this note 
saying he wanted to see me before I went home. He knew I wasn’t coming back to 
Pencey. 7 


6 Ibid., 5-6. 
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Context interpretation upon representation 

In the context of this chapter, Holden intends to imply that before being 
recuperating from some illness or breakdown in a psychiatric hospital he constantly 
encountered people and situations that struck him as “phony”, a word he applies to 
anything hypocritical, shallow, superficial, inauthentic, or otherwise fake. He sees such 
“phoniness” everywhere in the adult world, and believes adults are so phony that they 
cannot even see their own phoniness. Consequently, this chapter exposes the 
narrative voice which projects from the text and which implies that Holden dominates the 
narrative so overtly. While Holden’s tone is sarcastic and mocking, the tone of his telling 
conceals more melancholy; the reader can already sense the representation of the 
protagonist’s alienation, nonconformity, and corruption or ‘phony’ intertwined with 
loneliness and pain. 

Chapter 2 

Holden finds Spencer’s house somewhat depressing, smelling of Vicks Nose 
Drops and clearly underscoring the old age of its inhabitants. Mr. Spencer sits in a ratty 
old bathrobe, greets Holden warmly, and asks him to sit down and they start to talk. At 
one point, Holden tells him that Dr. Thurmer lectured him about how “life is a game” and 
that one should “play it according to the rules” - just before he expelled him. Mr. 
Spencer replies that Dr. Thurmer was correct and tells Holden to heed Dr. Thurmer’s 
advice. Holden agrees, but privately comments that life is only a game for people who 
are on the right side. 

Holden tells Mr. Spencer that his parents will be upset, for this is his fourth 
private school so far. Spencer says that he met with Holden’s parents, who are “grand” 
people, but Holden dismisses that word as “phony.” Spencer then tells Holden that he 
failed him in History because he knew nothing. Spencer reads him his atrocious essay 
about the Egyptians. At the end of the exam, Holden left a note at the bottom of the 
page for Mr. Spencer admitting that he was not interested in the Egyptians despite 
Spencer’s interesting lectures, noting that he would accept if Mr. Spencer failed him. 

As Holden and Mr. Spencer continue to talk, Holden’s mind begins to tune out 
and wanders to the ducks in Central Park. He wonders how they suddenly vanish in the 
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winter and where they go. When Spencer asks why Holden failed out of Whooton and 
Elkton Hills (two other prep schools), he replies that it is a long story. But privately he 
says the people there were phonies. At Elkton Hills, he mentions the particular quality of 
the headmaster, Mr. Haas, who would be currying favour with everyone except the 
“funny-looking parents”. Holden answers Mr. Spencer’s question about leaving Pencey 
that he has a few qualms but not too many. All he is doing at present is thinking about 
going home Wednesday. When Mr. Spencer encourages Holden to plan for the future, 
he claims he has little interest in the future, and he assures Mr. Spencer that he is just 
going through a phase. As Holden leaves, he hears Mr. Spencer say “good luck”, an 
expression that he particularly loathes. 

Analysis 

From the very first scene of this chapter, Holden exemplifies the typical 
disaffected protagonist feeling of alienation. He comments on Mr. Spencer’s house that 
its smell and appearance reminds him of old age. Holden demonstrates an aversion for 
everything associated with adulthood, such as the smell of Vicks Nose Drops that 
permeates Mr. Spencer’s home and the behaviour of Mr. Haas. His comments thus 
imply that Holden finds ‘old age’ and adulthood repulsive. Besides, he rejects the idea 
that “life is a game” which one should “play it according to the rules”. His rejection of Dr. 
Thurmer’s view on life that is particularly instructive reveals his nonconformity. He says : 

They each had their own room and all. They were both around seventy years 
old, or even more than that. They got a bang out of things, though - in a half-assed 
way, of course. I know that sounds mean to say, but I don’t mean it mean. I just mean 
that I used to think about old Spencer quite a lot, and if you thought about him too 
much, you wondered what the heck he was still living for. I mean he was all stooped 
over, and he had very terrible posture, and in class, whenever he dropped a piece of 
chalk at the blackboard, some guy in the first row always had to get up and pick it up 
and hand it to him. That’s awful, in my opinion. But if you thought about him just 
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enough and not too much, you could figure it out that he wasn’t doing too bad for 
himself . 8 


The minute I went in, I was sort of sorry I’d come. He was reading the Atlantic 
Monthly, and there were pills and medicine all over the place, and everything smelled 
like Vicks Nose Drops. It was pretty depressing. I’m not too crazy about sick people, 
anyway. What made it even more depressing, old Spencer had on this very sad, ratty 
old bathrobe that he was probably born in or something. I don’t much like to see old 
guys in their pajamas and bathrobes anyway. Their bumpy old chests are always 
showing. And their legs. Old guys’ legs, at beaches and places, always look so white 
and unhairy . 9 

One of the biggest reasons I left Elkton Hills was because I was surrounded by 
phonies. That’s all. They were coming in the goddam window. For instance, they had 
this headmaster, Mr. Haas that was the phoniest bastard I ever met in my life. Ten 
times worse than old Thurmer. On Sundays, for instance, old Haas went around 
shaking hands with everybody’s parents when they drove up to school. He’d be 
charming as hell and all. Except if some boy had little old funny-looking parents. You 
should’ve seen the way he did with my roommate’s parents. I mean if a boy’s mother 
was sort of fat or corny-looking or something, and if somebody’s father was one of 
those guys that wear those suits with very big shoulders and corny black-and-white 
shoes, then old Haas would just shake hands with them and give them a phony smile 
and then he’s go talk, for maybe a half an hour, with somebody else’s parents. I can’t 
stand that stuff. It drives me crazy. It makes me so depressed I go crazy. I hated that 
goddam Elkton Hills. 10 


Ibid., 10. 
9 Ibid., 11. 
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Game, my ass. Some game. If you get on the side where all the hot-shots are, 
then it’s a game, all right - I’ll admit that. But if you get on the other’ side, where there 
aren’t any hot-shots, then what’s a game about it ? Nothing. No game. 11 

Holden expresses his dislike of certain phrases such as ‘good luck’ because he 
realizes that adults are phony. Phoniness is real, and Holden can spot it; social relations 
and language are very often inauthentic. Besides, his diatribe against the phony adult 
world is expressed by his wandering mind which wonders to himself where the ducks in 
the Central Park lagoon go during winter. Consequently, it implies that Holden’s view 
that others are phonies is solipsistic and alienated; he is indicative of an outsider. He 
says : 


“ What would you have done in my place ? ” he said. “ Tell the truth, boy." 

Well, you could see he really felt pretty lousy about flunking me. So I shot the 
bull for a while. I told him I was a real moron, and all that stuff. I told him how I 
would’ve done exactly the same thing if I’d been in his place, and how most people 
didn’t appreciate how tough it is being a teacher. That kind of stuff. The old bull. 

The funny thing is, though, I was sort of thinking of something else while I shot 
the bull. I live in New York, and I was thinking about the lagoon in Central Park, down 
near Central Park South. I was wondering if it would be frozen over when I got home, 
and if it was, where did the ducks go. I was wondering where the ducks went when 
the lagoon got all icy and frozen over. I wondered if some guy came in a truck and 
took them away to a zoo or something. Or if they just flew away. 

I’m lucky, though. I mean I could shoot the old bull to old Spencer and think 
about those ducks at the same time. It’s funny. You don’t have to think too hard when 
you talk to a teacher. All of a sudden, though, he interrupted me while I was shooting 
the bull. He was always interrupting you.' 2 

Then we shook hands. And all that crap. It made me feel sad as hell, though. 


11 Ibid., 12. 
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“ I’ll drop you a line, sir. Take care of your grippe, now." 

“ Good-by, boy.” 

After I shut the door and started back to the living room, he yelled something 
at me, but I couldn’t exactly hear him. I’m pretty sure he yelled “Good luck I” at me. I 
hope not. I hope to hell not. I’d never yell “Good luck I” at anybody. It sounds terrible, 
when you think about it. 13 

Context interpretation upon representation 

Straightforwardly, in this chapter, Holden’s attitude towards people he knows 
communicates his alienation and nonconformity to the reader. The narrative voice 
enables the reader to grasp what the context hint at. Holden rejects the rules imposed 
by society and adulthood because he feels like an outsider. He feels like he is not on the 
“winning side”. Moreover, the reader can sense the representation of the protagonist’s 
alienation and nonconformity intertwined with the ducks in the lagoon in Central Park. 
The ducks can be interpreted as a symbol of Holden’s struggle with change and 
growing up. It can infer that he wants things to stay the same; he demonstrates 
discouragement to encounter unsteadiness, but the ducks prove that one must adapt to 
the environment, that one has to change in order to survive. At the same time, the ducks 
offer hope : though they disappear each winter, they always reappear. 

Chapter 3 

Holden claims that he is the most terrific liar one could ever meet. He admits that 
he lied to Mr. Spencer by telling him that he had to go to the gym. At Pencey, Holden 
lives in the Ossenburger Memorial Wing of the new dorms, which is named after a 
Pencey alum who is a wealthy undertaker. Ossenburger graduated from the school, and 
Holden relates how “phony” Ossenburger seemed when he gave a speech exalting faith 
in Jesus. Holden returns to his room thinking about the books that he likes to read - he 
prefers Ring Lardner, but, alone in his room, he is now reading Dinesen’s Out of Africa 
while wearing his new red hunting cap he bought in New York. 


13 
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Ackley, a student whose room is connected to Holden’s, barges in. Ackley has a 
terrible personality with worse skin and hygiene. He is repulsive, but acts as if anyone is 
lucky to spend time with him even though he is disliked by almost everyone. Holden tries 
to ignore him, and then pretends that he is blind. Ackley comments on Holden’s hunting 
hat, Holden tells him it’s a “people shooting hat.” Ackley cuts his nails right in front of 
Holden. Ackley claims that he hates Ward Stradlater, who is Holden’s handsome 
roommate, as a “goddamn sonuvabitch”, but Holden tells Ackley that the real reason is 
that Stradlater told him that he should actually brush his teeth. Holden further defends 
Stradlater, claiming that he is conceited but generous. Eventually, Stradlater arrives and 
Ackley leaves. Stradlater is friendly to Holden and says he has a date. He asks Holden if 
he may borrow a jacket from him. Stradlater walks around shirtless to show off his build. 

Analysis 

From the very first scene of this chapter, it has reaffirmed that Holden dislikes 
adults because Mr. Ossenburger, a man getting rich off death, is a typical example of 
real phoniness in the adult world. He says : 

Where I lived at Pencey, I lived in the Ossenburger Memorial Wing of the new 
dorms. It was only for juniors and seniors. I was a junior. My roommate was a senior. It 
was named after this guy Ossenburger that went to Pencey. Pie made a pot of dough 
in the undertaking business after he got out of Pencey. What he did, he started these 
undertaking parlors all over the country that you could get members of your family 
buried for about five bucks apiece. You should see old Ossenburger. He probably just 
shoves them in a sack and dumps them in the river. Anyway, he gave Pencey a pile of 
dough, and they named our wing after him. The first football game of the year, he 
came up to school in this big goddam Cadillac, and we all had to stand up in the 
grandstand and give him a locomotive - that’s a cheer. Then, the next morning, in 
chapel, he made a speech that lasted about ten hours. He started off with about fifty 
corny jokes, just to show us what a regular guy he was. Very big deal. Then he started 
telling us how he was never ashamed, when he was in some kind of trouble or 
something, to get right down on his knees and pray to God. He told us we should 
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always pray to God - talk to Him and all - wherever we were. He told us we ought to 
think of Jesus as our buddy and all. He said he talked to Jesus all the time. Even when 
he was driving his car. That killed me. I can just see the big phony bastard shifting into 
first gear and asking Jesus to send him a few more stiffs. The only good part of his 
speech was right in the middle of it. He was telling us all about what a swell guy he 
was, what a hot-shot and all, then all of a sudden this guy sitting in the row in front of 
me, Edgar Marsalla, laid this terrific fart. It was a very crude thing to do, in chapel and 
all, but it was also quite amusing. 14 

In addition to his alienation from adult world, now it becomes obvious that 
Holden dislikes almost everyone. The reader comprehends that Holden seems to realize 
that Ackley acts macho to hide his insecurity; he does not see how his own demeanor 
resembles Ackley’s. Holden acts so superior to Ackley by referring to his name or 
mentioning his own red hunting hat which is a symbol of his alienation and 
nonconformity. Holden’s hat is the kind of goofy accessory that a proper adult wouldn’t 
wear. Also, Stradlater is one of the phonies that Holden abhors. Holden thinks that 
Stradlater is outwardly friendly and charming, but is still self-centered and arrogant. 
Stradlater flaunts his assets both physical and monetary. He gives away a tie and struts 
around the dormitory not wearing a shirt; he performs these actions to show what he 
possesses. He says : 

Anyway, I put on my new hat and sat down and started reading that book Out 
of Africa. I’d read it already, but I wanted to read certain parts over again. I’d only read 
about three pages, though, when I heard somebody coming through the shower 
curtains. Even without looking up, I knew right away who it was. It was Robert Ackley, 
this guy that roomed right next to me. There was a shower right between every two 
rooms in our wing, and about eighty-five times a day old Ackley barged in on me. He 
was probably the only guy in the whole dorm, besides me, that wasn’t down at the 
game. He hardly ever went anywhere. He was a very peculiar guy. He was a senior, 
and he’d been at Pencey the whole four years and all, but nobody ever called him 
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anything except "Ackley". Not even Herb Gale, his own roommate, ever called him 
"Bob” or even AckIf he ever gets married, his own wife’ll probably call him "Ackley”. 
He was one of these very, very tall, round-shouldered guys - he was about six four - 
with lousy teeth. The whole time he roomed next to me, I never even once saw him 
brush his teeth. They always looked mossy and awful, and he damn near made you 
sick if you saw him in the dining room with his mouth full of mashed potatoes and peas 
or something. Besides that, he had a lot of pimples. Not just on his forehead or his 
chin, like most guys, but all over his whole face. And not only that, he had a terrible 
personality. He was also sort of a nasty guy. I wasn’t too crazy about him, to tell you 
the truth. 15 

He came over and sat down on the arm of Stradlater’s chair. He never sat 
down in a chair. Just always on the arm. “ Where the he I la get that hat ? ” he said. 

“ New York." 

“ How much ? ” 

“ A buck." 

“ You got robbed.” He started cleaning his goddam fingernails with the end of 
a match. He was always cleaning his fingernails. It was funny, in a way. His teeth were 
always mossy-looking, and his ears were always dirty as hell, but he was always 
cleaning his fingernails. I guess he thought that made him a very neat guy. He took 
another look at my hat while he was cleaning them. “ Up home we wear a hat like that 
to shoot deer in, for Chrissake," he said. “ That’s a deer shooting hat." 

“ Like hell it is.” I took it off and looked at it. I sort of closed one eye, like I was 
taking aim at it. “ This is a people shooting hat," I said. “ / shoot people in this hat." 16 

“ No, but I don’t want you stretching it with your goddam shoulders and all," I 
said. We were practically the same heighth, but he weighed about twice as much as I 
did. He had these very broad shoulders. 


Ibid., 25-26. 
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“ / won’t stretch it." He went over to the closet in a big hurry. “ How’sa boy, 
Ackley ? “ he said to Ackley. He was at least a pretty friendly guy, Stradlater. It was 
partly a phony kind of friendly, but at least he always said hello to Ackley and all. 17 

Context interpretation upon representation 

In this chapter, the narrative voice enables the reader to grasp what the context 
hint at. This chapter introduces two other Pencey students, each of whom represents 
contrasting types of reprehensible behaviour. Ackley is unaware of the contempt that 
Holden has for him because he is ostentatiously boorish. Stradlater, in contrast, is 
playful and charming, but is still phony. Ackley and Stradlater reveal the stifling 
conditions that Holden faces at Pencey and demonstrate that Holden is inherently 
suspicious of all around him, particularly authority figures. Holden’s skewed perspective 
on others, his disgust for the school and its “phonies”, his disillusionment with reality, 
and his red hunting hat crystallize his opposition to the norms of the American dream; 
living the affluent life. They all are the representation of his views on the world around 
him in terms of alienation and nonconformity. 

Chapter 4 

Holden has nothing else to do at that moment, he goes down to the bathroom to 
keep Stradlater company as he shaves to prepare for his date. Holden comments that 
Stradlater is a “secret” slob, who is handsome but has personal habits as dirty as 
Ackley’s; he would always shave with a rusty razor that he would never clean. Stradlater 
asks Holden to write a composition for his English homework. Holden realizes the irony 
that he is flunking out of Pencey, yet is still asked to do work for others. Stradlater insists, 
however, that Holden not write it too well, for the teacher knows that Holden is a hot-shot 
in English. 

Holden asks Stradlater whom he is dating. When Stradlater doesn’t immediately 
tell him, on impulse, Holden gives him a half nelson, which greatly annoys Stradlater. 
Though annoyed, Stradlater says that his date is Jane Gallagher, whom he mistakenly 
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calls “Jean.” Although Stradlater cannot even get her name correct, Holden knows her 
well; she lived next door to him and they always played checkers together. Stradlater 
barely listens as he fixes his hair with Holden’s hair gel; Vitalis. Holden asks Stradlater 
not to tell Jane that he got kicked out. Eventually, Stradlater borrows Holden’s hound’s- 
tooth jacket and leaves. Holden remains in the bathroom, uncomfortable with thoughts of 
Jane and the sexually experienced Stradlater together. When Holden returns to his 
room, Ackley barged back in again. Holden is actually glad to see him, for Ackley takes 
his mind off Jane Gallagher. Holden, however, comments that Ackley is still repulsive. 

Analysis 

This chapter still hints that Holden is preoccupied with a sign of phoniness; he 
comments on Stradlater’s personal habits. Stradlater emerges as conceited, self- 
centered, and obsessed with his appearance and image. Although Holden does not 
explicitly employ his standard term “phony” to describe Stradlater, he makes it clear that 
Stradlater exemplifies a strong sense of artificiality. Stradlater is only concerned with 
matters that relate to his public persona. He compounds his vanity with a strong 
egotism. He cannot even remember the name of his date that evening, and expects 
Holden to write his paper for him simply because he asked. Stradlater is pretending to 
be something he is not; he is a phony user. He says : 

You remember I said before that Ackley was a slob in his personal habits ? 
Well, so was Stradlater, but in a different way. Stradlater was more of a secret slob. He 
always looked all right, Stradlater, but for instance, you should’ve seen the razor he 
shaved himself with. It was always rusty as hell and full of lather and hairs and crap. 
He never cleaned it or anything. He always looked good when he was finished fixing 
himself up, but he was a secret slob anyway, if you knew him the way I did. The 
reason he fixed himself up to look good was because he was madly in love with 
himself. He thought he was the handsomest guy in the Western Hemisphere. He was 
pretty handsome, too - I’ll admit it. But he was mostly the kind of a handsome guy that 
if your parents saw his picture in your Year Book, they ‘d right away say, “Who’s this 
boy ?” I mean he was mostly a Year Book kind of handsome guy. I knew a lot of guys 
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at Pencey I thought were a lot handsomer than Stradlater, but they wouldn’t look 
handsome if you saw their pictures in the Year Book. They’d look like they had big 
noses or their ears stuck out. I’ve had that experience frequently. 18 


“ Hey," Stradlater said. “ Wanna do me a big favor 7' 

“ What ?" I said. Not too enthusiastic. He was always asking you to do him a 
big favor. You take a very handsome guy, or a guy that thinks he’s a real hot-shot, and 
they’re always asking you to do them a big favor. Just because they’re crazy about 
themself, they think you’re crazy about them, too, and that you’re just dying to do them 
a favor. It’s sort of funny, in a way." 

“ You goin’ out tonight ?" he said. 

“ / might. I might not. I don’t know. Why ?" 

“ / got about a hundred pages to read for history for Monday," he said. “ How 
‘bout writing a composition for me, for English ? I’ll be up the creek if I don’t get the 
goddam thing in by Monday, the reason I ask. How ‘bout it ? “ 

It was very ironical. It really was. 

“ I’m the one that’s flunking out of the goddam place, and you’re asking me to 
write you a goddam composition," I said. 

“ Yeah, I know. The thing is, though, I’ll be up the creek if I don’t get it in. Be a 
buddy. Be a buddyroo. Okay ?” 

I didn’t answer him right away. Suspense is good for some bastards like 
Stradlater. 19 

“ Who is your date if it isn’t Fitzgerald ?" I asked him. I sat down on the 
washbowl next to him again. “ That Phyllis Smith babe ?” 

“ No. It was supposed to be, but the arrangements got all screwed up. I got 
Bud Thaw’s girl’s roommate now ... Hey. I almost forgot. She knows you." 


Ibid., 35-36. 
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“ Who does ?" I said. 

“ My date.” 

“ Yeah ?" I said. “ What’s her name ?" / was pretty interested. 

“ I’m thinking ... Uh. Jean Gallagher." 

Boy, I nearly dropped Dead when He said that. 

“ Jane Gallagher ,” / sa/'c/. / even got up from the washbowl when he said that. I 
damn near dropped dead . 20 

Context interpretation upon representation 

Holden still has got entangled in alienation. He continues to behave erratically 
throughout the chapter. Holden does things purely out of impulse, such as giving 
Stradlater a half-nelson. It shows that he has his anxiety about Stradlater’s date. When 
Stradlater talks about his date that night with Jane Gallagher and tells that she knows 
Holden, Holden tells his story about Jane, but it is childish and idealistic. Holden thinks 
of Jane as being innocent. This image can’t coexist with her dating Stradlater. In 
contrast, Stradlater cares more about her body than her name. This demonstrates the 
distinction between superficiality and actuality which deeply alienate Holden from 
people around him. Alienation remains the representation of Holden’s views on the 
world. 

Chapter 5 

On Saturday nights at Pencey, the students are served steak. Holden believes 
this occurs because parents visit on Sunday and students can thus tell them that they 
had steak for dinner the previous night, as if it were a common occurrence. After dinner, 
Holden convinces his friend Mai Brossard to let Ackley go into New York City to see a 
movie with them, but since Ackley and Brossard had both seen that particular Cary 
Grant comedy, they all play pinball and get hamburgers instead. 

When they return to Pencey, Ackley hangs out in Holden’s room, telling them 
about a girl he had sex with, but Holden knows that he is lying, for whenever he tells that 
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same story, the details always change. Holden finally tells Ackley to leave so that he can 
write Stradlater’s composition. Though it is off topic, he writes about his brother Allie’s 
baseball mitt, which Allie had covered with poems. Holden was thirteen when Allie died 
of leukemia at age eleven on July 18, 1946. He describes Allie as kind, innocent, and 
the smartest person in his family. The night that Allie died, Holden slept in the garage 
and broke all of the windows with his fist. 

Analysis 

In this chapter, Holden still clings to the sense of authenticity. He comments on 
Saturday dinner which serves steak to students, but this seemingly good main meal is 
hard to handle; the steaks are hard. It is a rare occurrence; it happens only when 
parents visit on Sunday. Thus, in Holden’s opinion, dinner on Saturday night at Pencey is 
racket and phony. He says : 

We always had the same meal on Saturday nights at Pencey. It was supposed 
to be a big deal, because they gave you steak. I’ll bet a thousand bucks the reason 
they did that was because a lot of guys’ parents came up to school on Sunday, and 
old Thurmer probably figured everybody’s mother would ask their darling boy what he 
had for dinner last night, and he’d say, “Steak”. What a racket. You should’ve seen the 
steaks. They were these little hard, dry jobs that you could hardly even cut. You always 
got these very lumpy mashed potatoes on steak night, and for dessert you got Brown 
Betty, which nobody ate, except maybe the little kids in the lower school that didn’t 
know any better - and guys like Ackley that ate everything . 21 

In addition, Holden still feels insecure and alienated when he reveals Allie’s 
death in writing Stradlater’s composition. Holden’s insecurity and alienation doesn’t 
seem quite so typical. For Holden, it could be that Allie’s death in childhood certainly 
makes him feel like life is arbitrary and cruel. Thus, Allie’s death is still a major concern 
for Holden and the erratic and often violent behavior that he demonstrates during the 
course of his tale has a precedent. He writes about Allie that: 
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The thing was, I couldn’t think of a room or a house or anything to describe the 
way Stradlater said he had to have. I’m not too crazy about describing rooms and 
houses anyway. So what I did, I wrote about my brother At lie’s baseball mitt. It was a 
very descriptive subject. It really was. My brother Allie had this left-handed fielder’s 
mitt. He was left-handed. The thing that was descriptive about it, though, was that he 
had poems written all over the fingers and the pocket and everywhere. In green ink. 
He wrote them on it so that he’d have something to read when he was in the field and 
nobody was up at bat. He’s dead now. He got leukemia and died when we were up in 
Maine, on July 18, 1946. You’d have liked him. He was two years younger than I was, 
but he was about fifty times as intelligent. He was terrifically intelligent. His teachers 
were always writing letters to my mother, telling her what a pleasure it was having a 
boy like Allie in their class. And they weren’t just shooting the crap. They really meant 
it. But it wasn’t just that he was the most intelligent member in the family. He was also 
the nicest, in lots of ways. He never got mad at anybody. ... God, he was a nice kid, 
though. He used to laugh so hard at something he thought of at the dinner table that 
he just about fell off his chair. I was only thirteen and they were going to have me 
psychoanalyzed and all, because I broke all the windows in the garage. I don’t blame 
them. I really don’t. I slept in the garage the night he died, and I broke all the goddam 
windows with my fist, just for the hell of it. I even tried to break all the windows on the 
station wagon we had that summer, but my hand was already broken and everything 
by that time, and I couldn’t do it. It was a very stupid thing to do, I’ll admit, but I hardly 
didn’t even know I was doing it, and you didn’t know Allie . 22 

Context interpretation upon representation 

In addition to the sense of phoniness which obsesses Holden, Allie’s death 
perhaps precipitated the alienation in Holden and caused him to lose himself to 
cynicism and repressed pain. Holden elaborates on his family history, recounting how 
his brother Allie died of leukemia and how he broke windows. Punching window pains is 
a sign of alienation. Thus alienation in Holden is representation to replace “pain 
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avoidance” which Holden could not find in his self-destructive behavior. This chapter still 
focuses on phoniness and alienation which appear to dominate the protagonist’s views. 

Chapter 6 

Stradlater returns from his date late that night and thanks Holden for the jacket. 
He asks if Holden wrote the composition for him. When Stradlater reads it, he gets upset 
at Holden, because it is simply about a baseball glove. He tells Holden that it’s no 
wonder he is getting expelled. Irritated that Stradlater is upset, Holden tears up the 
assignment. Immediately Holden starts smoking in the room just to further annoy 
Stradlater. 

Holden asks about the date, but Stradlater refuses to give much information, 
only that they spent most of the time in Ed Banky's car. Finally Holden asks if Stradlater 
"gave her the time," a crude way of asking if they had sex. Stradlater says that the 
answer is a "professional secret," and Holden furiously responds by trying to punch him. 
Stradlater wrestles Holden to the ground and sits with his knees on Holden's chest. He 
only lets Holden go when he agrees to say nothing more about Stradlater's date. But 
when Holden calls Stradlater a moron, Stradlater knocks him out, bloodying his nose. At 
Stradlater's command and after Stradlater leaves, Holden puts on his red hunting hat 
and then goes to the bathroom to wash the blood off his face. Even though he claims to 
be a pacifist, Holden enjoys thinking the blood on his face makes him look tough. 

Analysis 

This chapter still hints that Holden is preoccupied with a sign of alienation; he 
brings his unpredictable behavior clearly to the fore. Holden behaves almost solely on 
impulse, as shown when he rips up Stradlater’s essay when he fails to appreciate 
Holden's work. The fight between Stradlater and Holden also shows Holden's inability to 
control himself; when he suspects that Stradlater has slept with his old friend. There 
seems to be no rational motivation for his behavior except the inability to control his 
behavior reaches far beyond any normal teenage impulses. Holden becomes alienated 
from the norm as Stradlater scolds him. He says : 
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Then, when he was taking off his tie, he asked me if I’d written his goddam 
composition for him. I told him it was over on his goddam bed. He walked over and 
read it while he was unbuttoning his shirt. He stood there, reading it, and sort of 
stroking his bare chest and stomach, with his very stupid expression on his face. He 
was always stroking his stomach or his chest. He was mad about himself. 

All of a sudden, he said, “ For Chrissake, Holden. This is about a goddam 
baseball glove." 

“ So what ? “ / said. Cold as hell. 

“ Wuddaya mean so what ? I told ya it had to be about a goddam room or a 
house or something." 

“ You said it had to be descriptive. What the hell’s the difference if it’s about a 
baseball glove ? “ 

“ God damn it." He was sore as hell. He was really furious. “ You always do 
everything backasswards." He looked at me. “ No wonder you’re flunking the hell out of 
here,” he said. “ You don’t do one damn thing the way you’re supposed to. I mean it. 
Not one damn thing.” 

“ All right, give it back to me, then," I said. I went over and pulled it right out of 

23 

his goddam hand. Then I tore it up. 

Although he claims that he is a pacifist, Holden seems disconnected from the 
violence he causes and the pain that he suffers. He views his fight from a distant 
perspective, appreciating the look of his bloody face without considering the actual fight 
itself. This predilection for extreme behavior and lack of connection to his own actions 
inevitably demonstrates Holden’s alienation; Holden confirms it by putting on his red 
hunting hat. Putting on his red hunting hat is an act of defiance but also alienation. He 
says : 


Then he really let one go at me, and the next thing I knew I was on the 
goddam floor again. I don’t remember if he knocked me out or not, but I don’t think so. 
It’s pretty hard to knock a guy out, except in the goddam movies. But my nose was 
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bleeding all over the place. When I looked up, old Stradlater was standing practically 
right on top of me. He had his goddam toilet kit under his arm. “ Why the hell don'tcha 
shut up when I tellya to ? ” he said. He sounded pretty nervous. He probably was 
scared he’d fractured my skull or something when I hit the floor. It’s too bad I didn’t. “ 
You asked for it, God damn it," he said. Boy, did he look worried. 

I didn’t even bother to get up. I just lay there on the floor for a while, and kept 

24 

calling him a moron sonuvabitch. I was so mad, I was practically bawling. 

I kept sitting there on the floor till I heard old Stradlater close the door and go 
down the corridor to the can. Then I got up. I couldn’t find my goddam hunting hat 
anywhere. Finally I found it. It was under the bed. I put it on, and turned the old peak 
around to the back, the way I liked it, and then I went over and took a look at my 
stupid face in the mirror. You never saw such gore in your life. I had blood all over my 
mouth and chin and even on my pajamas and bathrobe. It partly scared me and it 
partly fascinated me. All that blood and all sort of made me look tough. I’d only been 
in about two fights in my life, and I lost both of them. I’m not too tough. I’m a pacifist, if 

25 

you want to know the truth. 

Context interpretation upon representation 

This chapter reveals contradictory impulses within Holden. Although he claims 
that he is a pacifist, a dubious statement that reinforces his predilection for extreme 
behavior and lack of connection to his own actions continues to allow his behavior to 
reach disturbing extremes. Moreover, putting on his red hunting hat and appreciating 
the look of his bloody face stress his sense of alienation. Holden’s red hunting hat is a 
symbol of his alienation. It protects him, and makes him feel unique, but also singles him 
out as strange. And his dubious action in turn reinforces his alienation. Thus this 
dichotomy between his sense of pacific perspective and an act of disturbing extremes 
remain the representation of Holden’s views on the world. 


Ibid., 58. 
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Chapter 7 

Because of the fight, Ackley was awakened and Holden comes in his room. 
Ackley asks him what happened. He does not answer him. Ackley tells Holden that he is 
still bleeding and should put something on his wounds. Holden asks if he can sleep in 
Ackley's room that night, since Ackley’s roommate is out of town for the weekend, but 
Ackley says that he can't give him permission. Holden feels so lonesome that he wishes 
he were dead. 

Holden worries that Stradlater had sex with Jane Gallagher during their date, 
because he knew that Stradlater was capable of seducing girls quickly. Holden asks 
Ackley if it’s possible to join a monastery without being Catholic. Ackley gets annoyed. 
Holden then decides to leave Pencey immediately. He decides to take a room in a hotel 
in New York and hide out for a few days until his parents learn he has been expelled and 
then calm down a bit. He puts on his red hunting cap and packs ice skates that his 
mother had just sent him. The skates make him sad, because they were not the kind that 
he wanted. According to Holden, his mother has a way of somehow disappointing him 
whenever he receives a present. 

Holden wakes up Woodruff, a wealthy student, and sells him his typewriter for 
twenty bucks. Before he leaves, crying now, he yells into the halls of Pencey, "Sleep 
tight, ya morons!" 

Analysis 

In this chapter, despite the fact that Holden is still bleeding from the fight, he 
remains curiously unconcerned with his wounds, allowing his mind to focus upon details 
external to his action physical condition. His greatest concern seems to be whether 
Stradlater seduced Jane Gallagher, revealing an unhealthy view on sexuality. Holden 
seems to harbor disgust for any type of sexuality, whether Ackley's obviously false 
boasts or Stradlater's successful seductions. He follows his thoughts on Jane Gallagher 
by musing about joining a monastery and thus becoming celibate. This scene of 
alienation reveals that Holden tries to have company, but he is talking about escaping 
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society; the idea of joining a monastery. His loneliness and desire for alienation are at 
cross-purposes. He says : 

“ How ‘bout turning off the goddam light ? “ 

I didn’t turn it off right away, though. I just kept laying there on Ely’s bed, 
thinking about Jane and all. It just drove me stark staring mad when I thought about 
her and Stradlater parked somewhere in that fat-assed Ed Banky’s car. Every time I 
thought about it, I felt like jumping out the window. The thing is, you didn’t know 
Stradlater. I knew him. Most guys at Pencey just talked about having sexual 
intercourse with girls all the time - like Ackley, for instance - but old Stradlater really 
did it. I was personally acquainted with at least two girls he gave the time to. That’s 
the truth . 26 

A couple of minutes later, he was snoring like mad. I kept laying there in the 
dark anyway, though, trying not to think about old Jane and Stradlater in that goddam 
Ed Banky’s car. But it was almost impossible. The trouble was, I knew that guy 
Stradlater’s technique. That made it even worse. We once double-dated, in Ed Banky’s 
car, and Stradlater was in the back, with his date, and I was in the front with mine. 
What a technique that guy had. What he’d do was, he’d start snowing his date in this 
very quiet, sincere voice - like as if he wasn’t only a very handsome guy but a nice, 
sincere guy, too. I damn near puked, listening to him. His date kept saying, “ No - 
please. Please, don’t. Please." But old Stradlater kept snowing her in this Abraham 
Lincoln, sincere voice, and finally there’d be this terrific silence in the back of the car. 
It was really embarrassing. I don’t think he gave that girl the time that night - but damn 
near. Damn near. 27 

It was even depressing out in the street. You couldn’t even hear any cars any 
more. I got feeling so lonesome and rotten, I even felt like waking Ackley up. 
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“ Hey, Ackley, “ / said, in sort of a whisper, so Stradlater couldn’t hear me 
through the shower curtain. 

Ackley didn’t hear me, though. 

“ Hey, Ackley I “ 

He heard that, all right. 

“ What the hell’s the matter with you ? “ he said. “ / was asleep, for Chrissake.” 

“ Listen. What’s the routine on joining a monastery ? “ 

/ asked him. I was sort of toying with the idea of joining one. “ Do you have to 
be a Catholic and all ? “ 

“ Certainly you have to be a Catholic. You bastard, did you wake me just to ask 
me a dumb ques - “ 

“ Aah, go back to sleep. I’m not gonna join one anyway. The kind of luck I 
have, I’d probably join one with all the wrong kind of monks in it. All stupid bastards. 
Or just bastards." 

When I said that, old Ackley sat way the hell up in bed. 

“ Listen," he said, “ / don’t care what you say about me or anything, but if you 
start making cracks about my goddam religion, for Chrissake - “ 

“ Relax," I said. “ Nobody’s making any cracks about your goddam religion." I 
got up off Ely’s bed, and started towards the door. I didn’t want to hang around in that 
stupid atmosphere any more. I stopped on the way, though, and picked up Ackley’s 
hand, and gave him a big, phony handshake. He pulled it away from me. “ What’s the 
idea ? “ he said . 28 

Holden finally reaches a breaking point by leaving Pencey for an uncertain 
future, with no concrete plan for what he will manage with his life. In many ways this is 
typical of Holden's established patterns of behavior : impulsive, selfish and aimless. His 
final yell of seeming insult to his fellow students shows that Holden believes himself to 
be in some major respect different from the other Pencey students; possessing a 
greater, more acute intelligence. An innate sense of superiority, however unfounded, 
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separates Holden from the other students, for he believes himself to be more honorable 
and 'deep' than the vapid and self-centered Stradlater and more refined than the 
piggish Ackley. He says : 

Everybody was asleep or out or home for the week end, and it was very, very 
quiet and depressing in the corridor. There was this empty box of Kolynos toothpaste 
outside Leahy and Hoffman’s door, and while I walked down towards the stairs, I kept 
giving it a boot with this sheep-lined slipper I had on. What I thought I’d do, I thought I 
might go down and see what old Mai Brossard was doing. But all of a sudden, I 
changed my mind. All of a sudden, I decided what I’d really do, I’d get the hell out of 
Pencey - right that same night and all. I mean not wait till Wednesday or anything. I 
just didn’t want to hang around any more. It made me too sad and lonesome. So what 
I decided to do, I decided I’d take a room in a hotel in New York - some very 
inexpensive hotel and all - and just take it easy till Wednesday. Then, on Wednesday, 
I’d go home all rested up and feeling swell. I figured my parents probably wouldn’t get 
old Thurmer’s letter saying I’d been given the ax till maybe Tuesday or Wednesday. I 
didn’t want to go home or anything till they got it and thoroughly digested it and all. I 
didn’t want to be around when they first got it. My mother gets very hysterical. She’s 
not too bad after she gets something thoroughly digested, though. Besides, I sort of 
needed a little vacation. My nerves were shot. They really were 

Anyway, that’s what I decided I’d do. So I went back to the room and turned 
on the light, to start packing and all. I already had quite a few things packed. Old 
Stradlater didn’t even wake up. I lit a cigarette and got all dressed and then I packed 
these two Gladstones I have. It only took me about two minutes. I’m a very rapid 
packer. 

One thing about packing depressed me a little. I had to pack these brand-new 
ice skates my mother had practically just sent me a couple of days before. That 
depressed me. I could see my mother going in Spaulding’s and asking the salesman a 
million dopy questions - and here I was getting the ax again. It made me feel pretty 
sad. She bought me the wrong kind of skates - I wanted racing skates and she 
bought hockey - but it made me sad anyway. Almost every time somebody gives me a 
present, it ends up making me sad. 
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After I got all packed, I sort of counted my dough. I don’t remember exactly 
how much I had, but I was pretty loaded. My grandmother’s just sent me a wad about 
a week before. I have this grandmother that’s quite lavish with her dough. She doesn’t 
have all her marbles any more - she’s old as hell - and she keeps sending me money 
for my birthday about four times a year. Anyway, even though I was pretty loaded, I 
figured I could always use a few extra bucks. You never know. So what I did was, I 
went down the hall and woke up Frederick Woodruff, this guy I’d lent my typewriter to . 
I asked him how much he’d give me for it. He was a pretty wealthy guy. He said he 
didn’t know. He said he didn’t much want to buy it. Finally he bought it, though. It cost 
about ninety bucks, and all he bought it for was twenty. He was sore because I’d woke 
him up. 

When I was all set to go, when I had my bags and all, I stood for a while next 
to the stairs and took a last look down the goddam corridor. I was sort of crying. I 
don’t know why. I put my red hunting hat on, and turned the peak around to the back, 
the way I liked it, and then I yelled at the top of my goddam voice, “ Sleep tight, ya 
morons ! “ I’ll bet I woke up every bastard on the whole floor. Then I got the hell out. 
Some stupid guy had thrown peanut shells all over the stairs, and I damn near broke 
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my crazy neck. 

Context interpretation upon representation 

Holden brings out his sense of alienation by talking about escaping society; 
toying with the idea of joining a monastery. And even as he tries to have company, 
Holden decides to leave Pencey, his society, to be alone in New York. This indicates 
something more than just typical teenage being at cross-purposes. Alienation drives 
Holden to move early from the world of his boarding school out into the real world. In his 
mind, it is the priggish and boorish world of the school that is holding him back from 
truly being a fulfilled and happy person. Thus this dichotomy between his sense of 
prudery and a neanderthal world remain the representation of Holden’s attitude towards 
the world. 
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Chapter 8 

Since it is too late to call a cab, Holden walks to the train station. On the train to 
New York, a woman gets on at Trenton and sits right beside him, even though the train is 
nearly empty. She strikes up a conversation with him. She notices the Pencey sticker on 
his suitcases, up on the rack, and says her son, Ernest Morrow, goes to Pencey as well. 
Holden remembers him as " the biggest bastard that ever went to Pencey. 1 ' Holden hates 
Ernest, but lies and says that Ernest is extremely popular. Holden introduces himself to 
Mrs. Morrow as Rudolf Schmidt, the name of the Pencey janitor. Holden lies to Mrs. 
Morrow, pretending that he likes Pencey and that he is good friends with Ernest. 

Mrs. Morrow, meanwhile, thinks that her son is 'sensitive,' a term that Holden 
finds laughable, but Holden continues to tell lies about Ernest - including that her son 
would have been elected class president if he would just let himself be nominated, but 
he was too modest to accept the nomination. Holden then asks if she would like to join 
him for a cocktail in the club car. She asks why he’s out of school. Finally, he tells her 
that he is leaving Pencey early because he has to have surgery; he claims he has a 
tumor in his brain. When she invites Holden to visit during the summer, he says that he 
will be spending the summer in South America with his grandmother. 

Analysis 

Holden is making a bold attempt to bolster his earlier claim that he is an 
excellent liar, as his conversation with Mrs. Morrow contains nothing but falsehoods. The 
only statement that he makes to Mrs. Morrow that contains any truth is that he is a 
student at Pencey; otherwise, all of his statements are deliberately misleading. He tells 
Mrs. Morrow exactly what she wants to hear about her son, humoring her own sense of 
vanity and self-absorption by making her believe that her son, whom Holden loathes, is 
one of the most honorable and decent students at Pencey. These lies reveal the 
complete contempt that Holden holds for Mrs. Morrow and, by extension, all authority 
figures. He says : 

“ May I ask your name, dear ? “ she asked me. 

“ Rudolf Schmidt, “ / told her. I didn’t feel like giving her my whole life history. 
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Rudolf Schmidt was the name of the janitor of our dorm. 

“ Do you like Pencey ? “ she asked me. 

“ Pencey ? It’s not too bad. It’s not paradise or anything, but it’s as good as 
most schools. Some of the faculty are pretty conscientious." 

“ Ernest just adores it. “ 

“ / know he does,” I said. Then I started shooting the old crap around a little 
bit. “ He adapts himself very well to things. He really does. I mean he really knows how 
to adapt himself." 

30 

“ Do you think so ? “ she asked me. She sounded interested as hell. 

Old Mrs. Morrow didn’t say anything, but boy, you should’ve seen her. I had 
her glued to her seat. You take somebody’s mother, all they want to hear about is what 
a hot-shot their son is. 

Then I really started chucking the old crap around. 

“ Did he tell you about the elections ? “ / asked her. “ The class elections ? “ 

She shook her head. I had her in a trance, like. I really did. 31 

Then she looked at me and asked me what I was afraid she was going to ask 
me. “ Ernest wrote that he’d be home on Wednesday, that Christmas vacation would 
start on Wednesday," she said. “ / hope you weren’t called home suddenly because of 
illness in the family." She really looked worried about it. She wasn’t just being nosy, 
you could tell. 

“ No, everybody’s fine at home,” I said. “ It’s me. I have to have this operation." 

“ Oh I I’m so sorry,” she said. She really was, too. I was right away sorry I’d 
said it, but it was too late. 

“ It isn’t very serious. I have this tiny little tumor on the brain." 

“ Oh, no I “ She put her hand up to her mouth and all. 
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“ Oh, I’ll be all right and everything I It’s right near the outside. And it’s a very 
tiny one. They can take it out in about two minutes." 

Then I started reading this timetable I had in my pocket. Just to stop lying. 
Once I get started, I can go on for hours if I feel like it. No kidding. Hours. 

We didn’t talk too much after that. She started reading this Vogue she had with 
her, and I looked out the window for a while. She got off at Newark. She wished me a 
lot of luck with the operation and all. She kept calling me Rudolf. Then she invited me 
to visit Ernie during the summer, at Gloucester, Massachusetts. She said their house 
was right on the beach, and they had a tennis court and all, but I just thanked her and 
told her I was going to South America with my grandmother. Which was really a hot 
one, because my grandmother hardly ever even goes out of the house, except maybe 
to go to a goddam matinee or something. But I wouldn’t visit that sonuvabitch Morrow 

32 

for all the dough in the world, even if I was desperate. 

He lies in order to mock Mrs. Morrow's sense of delusion while relishing the false 
view that she has of her son. Holden claims a sense of superiority over Mrs. Morrow, for 
he believes that he can see clearly Ernest Morrow's personality, while she has a false, 
idealized portrait of her son. Whatever her delusions, however, Holden treats Mrs. 
Morrow horribly. He views her either as a target for ridicule or a sexual object, as he flirts 
with her and even offers to buy her a drink. He says : 

Any way, we were sitting there, and all of a sudden she said to me, “ Excuse 
me, but isn’t that a Pencey Prep sticker ? “ She was looking up at my suitcases, up on 
the rack. 

“ Yes, it is," I said. She was right. I did have a goddam Pencey sticker on one 
of my Gladstones. Very corny, I’ll admit. 

“ Oh, do you go to Pencey ? “ she said. She had a nice voice. A nice telephone 
voice, mostly. She should’ve carried a goddam telephone around with her. 

“ Yes, I do," I said. 
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“ Oh, how lovely ! Perhaps you know my son, then. Ernest Morrow ? He goes to 
Pencey." 

“ Yes, I do. He’s in my class." 

Her son was doubtless the biggest bastard that ever went to Pencey, in the 
whole crumby history of the school. He was always going down the corridor, after he’d 
had a shower, snapping his soggy old wet towel at people’s asses. That’s exactly the 
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kind of a guy he was. 

“ / just broke a nail, getting out of a cab," she said. She looked up at me and 
sort of smiled. She had a terrifically nice smile. She really did. Most people have hardly 
any smile at all, or a lousy one. “ Ernest’s father and I sometimes worry about him," she 
said. “ We sometimes feel he’s not a terribly good mixer." 

“ How do you mean ? “ 

“ Well. He’s a very sensitive boy. He’s really never been a terribly good mixer 
with other boys. Perhaps he takes things a little more seriously than he should at his 
age." 

Sensitive. That killed me. That guy Morrow was about as sensitive as a 

34 

goddam toilet seat. 

Context interpretation upon representation 

This chapter is indicative of Holden's state of mind. He takes a trait that 
demonstrates phoniness. Holden hates phoniness in others, but cannot avoid it in 
himself in order to confirm his loathing of adulthood, in this case lying and flatter adults. 
Holden may hate adulthood to make himself feel superior. Holden’s lies therefore reveal 
the disturbing disconnect between his psyche and reality. Holden’s behaviours still 
declare the exposure of phoniness and alienation which is the representation of his own 
perspective towards the world around him. 
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Chapter 9 

When Holden reaches Penn Station in New York, he wants to talk to someone 
but he does not know whom to call. He considers calling D.B. his brother who lives in 
Hollywood, his kid sister, Phoebe, but she would be asleep and his parents would 
overhear. He also considers calling Jane Gallagher or Sally Hayes, another female 
friend, but ultimately calls none of them. 

Instead, Holden puts on his red hunting cap and gets into a cab and 
absentmindedly gives the driver his home address, but soon realizes that he does not 
want to get home. On the way, he asks the driver where the ducks in the Central Park 
lagoon go in the winter, but the driver thinks he’s joking and gets annoyed. Holden goes 
to the Edmond Hotel, where he stays in a shabby room. From his room in the hotel, he 
looks out of the window and can see the other side of the hotel. From this view he can 
see other rooms; in one of them, a man takes off his clothes and puts on ladies' clothing, 
while in another a man and a woman spit their drinks in each other faces. 

Holden thinks that he himself is the "biggest sex maniac you ever saw," but then 
paradoxically claims that he does not understand sex at all. Again he thinks of calling 
Jane Gallagher but then decides against it, and instead considers calling a woman 
named Faith Cavendish whose number he got from a guy who told him she was formerly 
a burlesque stripper and is not quite a prostitute. When Holden calls her, he continues to 
ask whether or not they might get a drink together, she refuses to meet him that night 
but offers to meet him tomorrow. Holden doesn’t want to wait that long, but she turns him 
down at every opportunity. He thinks he really fouls that up, and then he hangs up. 

Analysis 

In the first part of this chapter, Holden has absolutely no purpose for his actions. 
He wavers between decisions, whether the decision involves whom he should call when 
he arrives or where he should go. Holden approaches these decisions haphazardly, 
almost reaching his home address before realizing that he wants to avoid his parents. 
When hailing a cab to the hotel, on the way, his asking the driver about the ducks in the 
Central Park lagoon and his red hunting cap indicates both childish and inappropriate 
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for someone his age. It is a sign of Holden’s loneliness, self-imposed alienation, and 
depression: he has friends but doesn’t want to contact them. He says : 

So / ended up not calling anybody. I came out of the booth, after about twenty 
minutes or so, and got my bags and walked over to that tunnel where the cabs are 
and got a cab. 

I’m so damn absent-minded, I gave the driver my regular address, just out of 
habit and all - I mean I completely forgot I was going to shack up in a hotel for a 
couple of days and not go home till vacation started. I didn’t think of it till we were 
halfway through the park. Then I said, “ Hey, do you mind turning around when you get 
a chance ? I gave you the wrong address. I want to go back downtown." 

The driver was sort of a wise guy. “ / can’t turn around here, Mac. This here’s a 
one-way. I’ll have to go all the way to Ninedieth Street now." 

I didn’t want to start an argument. “ Okay," I said. Then I thought of something, 
all of a sudden. “ Hey, listen," I said. “ You know those ducks in that lagoon right near 
Central Park South ? That little lake ? By any chance, do you happen to know where 
they go, the ducks, when it gets all frozen over ? Do you happen to know, by any 
chance ? “ / realized it was only one chance in a million. 

He turned around and looked at me like I was a madman. “ What're ya tryna 
do, bud ? ” he said. “ Kid me ? ” 35 

From his room in the hotel, he can see other rooms; in one of them, a man takes 
off his clothes and puts on ladies' clothing, while in another a man and a woman spit 
their drinks in each other faces. He says that his hotel is lousy with perverts and he is 
probably the only normal one in the whole place. However, he accepts that that “kind of 
junk is sort of fascinating to watch,” even if anyone does not want to. Actually, Holden 
explicitly conceives of sex in disgusting terms. But when he muses on sexual matters, 
he repeatedly describes such behavior as ''crumby,” then admits that he himself is 
"pretty horny” and cannot control the sexual urges that can "spoil anything really good." 
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This means that the things Holden sees reinforce that Holden isn’t wrong : there is 
phoniness in the adult world. He says : 

The trouble was, that kind of junk is sort of fascinating to watch, even if you 
don’t want it to be. For instance, that girl that was getting water squirted all over her 
face, she was pretty good-looking. I mean that’s my big trouble. In my mind, I’m 
probably the biggest sex maniac you ever saw. Sometimes I can think of very crumby 
stuff I wouldn’t mind doing if the opportunity came up. I can even see how it might be 
quite a lot of fun, in a crumby way, and if you were both sort of drunk and all, to get a 
girl and squirt water or something all over each other’s face. The thing is, though, I 
don’t like the idea. It stinks, if you analyze it. I think if you don’t really like a girl, you 
shouldn’t horse around with her at all, and if you do like her, then you're supposed to 
like her face, and if you like her face, you ought to be careful about doing crumby stuff 
to it, like squirting water all over it. It’s really too bad that so much crumby stuff is a lot 
of fun sometimes. Girls aren’t too much help, either, when you start trying not to get 
too crumby, when you start trying not to spoil anything really good. I knew this one girl, 
a couple of years ago, that was even crumbier than I was. Boy, was she crumby ! We 
had a lot of fun, though, for a while, in a crumby way. Sex is something I really don’t 
understand too hot. You never know where the hell you are. I keep making up these 
sex rules for myself, and then I break them right away. Last year I made a rule that I 
was going to quit horsing around with girls that, deep down, gave me a pain in the 
ass. I broke it, though, the same week I made it - the same night, as a matter of fact. I 
spent the whole night necking with a terrible phony named Anne Louise Sherman. Sex 
is something I just don’t understand. I swear to God I don’t. 36 

Holden’s decision-making process, however, does reveal his particular 
preoccupations. He has a fixation with Jane Gallagher. When thinking of her, his mind 
wanders to sexual matters, but he does not think of sex related directly to her. Instead, 
he calls a woman named Faith Cavendish. This indicates that Holden suffers from 
illusions of purity and degradation; he can view a woman either in terms of absolute 
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purity or absolute degradation but cannot reconcile this view. It means that to protect his 
illusions of Jane’s purity, he isolates himself. It is alienation. He says : 

/ started toying with the idea, while I kept standing there, of giving old Jane a 
buzz - I mean calling her long distance at B.M., where she went, instead of calling up 
her mother to find out when she was coming home. You weren’t supposed to call 
students up late at night, but I had it all figured out. I was going to tell whoever 
answered the phone that I was her uncle. I was going to say her aunt had just got 
killed in a car accident and I had to speak to her immediately. It would’ve worked, too. 
The only reason I didn’t do it was because I wasn’t in the mood. If you're not in the 
mood, you can't do that stuff right. 

After a while I sat down in a chair and smoked a couple of cigarettes. I was 
feeling pretty horny. I have to admit it. Then, all of a sudden, I got this idea. I took out 
my wallet and started looking for this address a guy I met at a party last summer, that 
went to Princeton, gave me. Finally I found it. It was all a funny color from my wallet, 
but you could still read it. It was the address of this girl that wasn’t exactly a whore or 
anything but that didn’t mind doing it once in a while, this Princeton guy told me. He 
brought her to a dance at Princeton once, and they nearly kicked him out for bringing 
her. She used to be a burlesque stripper or something. Anyway, I went over to the 
phone and gave her a buzz. Her name was Faith Cavendish, and she lived at the 
Stanford Arms Hotel on Sixty-fifth and Broadway. A dump, no doubt . 37 

Context interpretation upon representation 

Holden's Madonna and whore complex through the juxtaposition of Jane 
Gallagher and Faith Cavendish, who represent two opposing aspects of female sexuality 
demonstrates that Jane Gallagher is the prototypical 'good' girl whom Holden 
remembers for playing checkers, while Faith Cavendish is nothing much more than a 
prostitute. Both women, then, are symbols of Holden's increasing alienation from society 
which is the representation of his own perspective towards the world around him. 
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Chapter 10 

In the hotel, Holden again considers calling Phoebe. He describes his family in 
more detail. His sister Phoebe is the smartest little kid that he has ever met; she has red 
hair, is very intelligent, funny, and creative; she writes about a girl detective named 
Hazel Weatherfield, and is one of the few people who truly understands him, and Holden 
himself is the only dumb one. Phoebe reminds Holden of Allie in physical appearance, 
but her only flaw is that she can be emotional. She writes books about imaginary Hazle 
Weatherfield, a girl detective. 

Bored and not tired, Holden goes down to the hotel nightclub, the Lavender 
Room. The band there is putrid and the people are mostly old. When he attempts to 
order a drink, the waiter asks for identification, but since he does not have proof of his 
age, he begs the waiter to put rum in his Coke. 

Soon, at another table, Holden starts flirting with three women visiting from 
Seattle. He “gives the eyes” in particular to a blonde one. He asks the blonde named 
Bernice Krebs to dance. Though she’s an excellent dancer, Holden judges her to be a 
moron. Holden is offended when she asks his age, but he tells these women that his 
name is Jim Steele. Holden soon becomes depressed by the women’s obsession with 
movie stars. Since they keep mentioning how they saw Peter Lorre that day, Holden 
eventually lies and claims that he just saw Gary Cooper, who just left the Lavender 
Room, and one of the three claims to have also seen him. Holden thinks that the women 
are sad for wanting to go to the first show at Radio City Music Hall. Holden pays for their 
drinks, and departs. 

Analysis 

By Chapter 10, Holden continues to establish himself as a teenager with an 
entirely cynical view of others around him, particularly women and even including 
himself, even though he hates adulthood, but pretends to be older. His cynicism 
reaches nearly all those with whom he interacts, with a few notable exceptions. The most 
significant exception to emerge in this chapter is Phoebe, Holden's young sister. He 
lavishes nearly unconditional praise on Phoebe, detailing without any apparent sense of 
irony her intelligence and talents. He says : 
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You should see her. You never saw a little kid so pretty and smart in your 
whole life. She’s really smart. I mean she’s had all A’s ever since she started school. 
As a matter of fact, I’m the only dumb one in the family. My brother D.B.’s a writer and 
all, and my brother Allie, the one that died, that I told you about, was a wizard. I’m the 
only really dumb one. But you ought to see old Phoebe. She has this sort of red hair, a 
little bit like Allie’s was, that’s very short in the summertime. In the summertime, she 
sticks it behind her ears. She has nice, pretty little ears. In the wintertime, it’s pretty 
long, though. Sometimes my mother braids it and sometimes she doesn’t. It’s really 
nice, though. She’s only ten. She’s quite skinny, like me, but nice skinny. Roller-skate 
skinny. I watched her once from the window when she was crossing over Fifth Avenue 
to go to the park, and that’s what she is, roller-skate skinny. You’d like her. I mean if 
you tell old Phoebe something, she knows exactly what the hell you're talking about. I 
mean you can even take her anywhere with you. If you take her to a lousy movie, for 
instance, she knows it’s a lousy movie. If you take her to a pretty good movie, she 
knows it’s a pretty good movie. ... Old Phoebe. I swear to God you’d like her. She was 
smart even when she was a very tiny little kid. When she was a very tiny little kid, I and 
Allie used to take her to the park with us especially on Sundays. Allie had this sailboat 
he used to like to fool around with on Sundays, and we used to take old Phoebe with 
us. She’d wear white gloves and walk right between us, like a lady and all. And when 
Allie and I were having some conversation about things in general, old Phoebe’d be 
listening. Sometimes you’d forget she was around, because she was such a little kid, 
but she’d let you know. She’s interrupt you all the time. She’d give Allie or I a push or 
something, and say, “Who ? Who said that ? Bobby or the lady ?” And we’d tell her 
who said it, and she’s say, “Oh,” and go right on listening and all. She killed Allie, too. 
I mean he liked her, too. She’s ten now, and not such a tiny little kid any more, but she 
still kills everybody - everybody with any sense, anyway. 38 

Then I got all ready and went down in the elevator to the lobby to see what 
was going on. 

Except for a few pimpy-looking guys, and a few whory-looking blondes, the 
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Lobby was pretty empty. But you could hear the band playing in the Lavender Room, 
and so I went in there. It wasn’t very crowded, but they gave me a lousy table anyway 
- way in the back. I should’ve waved a buck under the head-waiter’s nose. In New 
York, boy, money really talks - I’m not kidding. 

The band was putrid. Buddy Singer. Very brassy, but not good brassy - corny 
brassy. Also, there were very few people around my age in the place. In fact, nobody 
was around my age. They were mostly old, show-offy-looking guys with their dates. 
Except at the table right next to me. At the table right next to me, there were these 
three girls around thirty or so. The whole three of them were pretty ugly, and they all 
had on the kind of hats that you knew they didn’t really live in New York, but one of 
them, the blonde one, wasn’t too bad. She was sort of cute, the blonde one, and I 
started giving her the old eye a little bit, but just then the waiter came up for my order. 
I ordered a Scotch and soda, and told him not to mix it - I said it fast as he.., because 
if you hem and haw, they think you’re under twenty-one and won’t sell you any 
intoxicating liquor. I had trouble with him anyway, though. “ I’m sorry, sir, ” he said, 
“ but do you have some verification of your age ? Your driver’s license, perhaps ? ” 
I gave him this very cold stare, like he’d insulted the hell out of me, and asked 
him, “ Do I look like I’m under twenty-one ? ” 

“ I’m sorry, sir, but we have our - ” 

“ Okay, okay,” I said. I figured the hell with it. “ Bring me a Coke.” He started to 
go away, but I called him back. “ Can’tcha stick a little rum in it or something ? ” I 
asked him. I asked him very nicely and all. “ I can’t sit in a corny place like this cold 
sober. Can’tcha stick a little rum in it or something ? ” 

“ I’m very sorry, sir ...” he said, and beat it on me. I didn’t hold it against him, 
though. They lose their jobs it they get caught selling to a minor. I’m a goddam 
minor . 39 


From the beginning, the reader can analyze the tone of Holden’s narration to 
discover that Allie, whom Holden does not express contempt, Phoebe, on whom Holden 
lavishes nearly unconditional praise, and along with Jane Gallagher represent for 
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Holden a sense of childhood and innocence. Phoebe is still a child, Allie never had the 
change to mature, and Jane exists for Holden as an innocent girl playing checkers. 

However, the characters who represent an adult sensibility serve primarily as 
targets for Holden's derision. The three women in the Lavender Room are significant 
examples of this. Holden tries to trick women into liking him; whenever he senses this is 
working he thinks they are dumb for falling for the trick. Holden finds Bernice's 
insistence on propriety laughable, and dismisses her and her companions' tourist 
activities. For Holden, they are three dopes and their actions are trite and meaningless. 

They didn’t invite me to sit down at their table - mostly because they were too 
ignorant - but I sat down anyway. The blonde I’d been dancing with’s name was 
Bernice something - Crabs or Krebs. The two ugly ones’ names were Marty and 
Laverne. / told them my name was Jim Steele, just for the hell of it. Then I tried to get 
them in a little intelligent conversation, but it was practically impossible. You had to 
twist their arms. You could hardly tell which was the stupidest of the three of them. 
And the whole three of them kept looking all around the goddam room, like as if they 
expected a flock of goddam movie stars to come in any minute. They probably thought 
movie stars always hung out in the Lavender Room when they came to New York, 
instead of the Stork Club or El Morocco and all. Anyway, it took me about a half hour 
to find out where they all worked and all in Seattle. They all worked in the same 
insurance office. I asked them if they liked it, but do you think you could get an 
intelligent answer out of those three dopes ? I thought the two ugly ones, Marty and 
Laverne, were sisters, but they got very insulted when I asked them. You could tell 
neither one of them wanted to look like the other one, and you couldn’t blame them, 
but it was very amusing anyway . 40 

Context interpretation upon representation 

Again in this chapter, Holden successfully reveals the phoniness of others. He 
treats his interaction with others as a performance, refusing to honestly depict himself to 
those around him, in order to prove himself superior. 
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Chapter 11 

Upon leaving the Lavender Room and in the hotel lobby, Holden begins to think 
about the summer he spent with Jane Gallagher in Maine and worries that Stradlater 
seduced her. Their families had rented neighboring houses, and Holden met Jane when 
his mother became irritated that the Gallagher's Doberman pinscher used to come over 
and relieved itself on their lawn. Several days later, he introduced himself to her, but it 
took some time before he could convince her that he didn't care what their dog did. 
Holden and Jane often played checkers and held hands. He reminisces about her smile, 
and admits that she is the only person whom he showed Allie's baseball mitt. Once Jane 
had a fight with Mr. Cudahy, her stepfather and cried. He made her cry simply by asking 
for cigarettes. Holden comforted her and they did anything sexual together. He 
comments that when he would hold Jane’s hand he would be truly happy. Despondent 
by the course of his thoughts, Holden decides to go to Ernie's, a nightclub in Greenwich 
Village that D.B. used to frequent before he went to Hollywood, and hails a cab. 

Analysis 

In Chapter 11, the stories about Jane Gallagher continue to occupy a great deal 
of Holden's thoughts. He admits that she is the only person whom he showed Allie's 
baseball mitt. The reference to Allie’s mitt connects Allie to Jane. They remind the reader 
that Allie's death has had a major effect on Holden. For Holden, information about Allie 
remains secretive and private, to be shared only with certain persons. This information 
therefore indicates that Holden has been repressing certain emotions concerning his 
brother’s death. However, Holden thinks of them both in pure, idealistic terms; he 
enjoyed protecting and comforting both Allie and Jane. He says : 

She was a funny girl, old Jane. I wouldn’t exactly describe her as strictly 
beautiful. She knocked me out, though. She was sort of muckle-mouthed. I mean when 
she was talking and she got excited about something, her mouth sort of went in about 
fifty directions, her lips and all. That killed me. And she never really closed it all the 
way, her mouth. It was always just a little bit open, especially when she got in her golf 
stance, or when she was reading a book. She was always reading, and she read very 
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good books. She read a lot of poetry and all. She was the only one, outside my family, 
that I ever showed Allie’s baseball mitt to, with all the poems written on it. She’s never 
met Allie or anything, because that was her first summer in Maine - before that, she 
went to Cape Cod - but I told her quite a lot about him. She was interested in that kind 
of stuff . 41 


The chapter also reinforces the recurrent suspicion that Holden has for adults. 
He believes that Jane Gallagher has been abused by her alcoholic stepfather, which 
bolsters Holden's idea that all authority figures are dangerous. This also elaborates part 
of the reason why Holden has such a jaded view of sexuality, for he may associate it 
with actions such as Mr. Cudahy's predatory behavior toward Jane. It means that 
Holden’s memories of Jane are idealistic and un-sexual; to Holden, sex has become 
something disgusting and not something to celebrate. He says : 

Anyway, I was telling you about that afternoon Jane and I came close to 
necking. It was raining like hell and we were out on her porch, and all of a sudden this 
booze hound her mother was married to came out on the porch and asked Jane if 
there were any cigarettes in the house. I didn’t know him too well or anything, but he 
looked like the kind of a guy that wouldn’t talk to you much unless he wanted 
something off you. He had a lousy personality. Anyway, old Jane wouldn’t answer him 
when he asked her if she knew where there was any cigarettes. So the guy asked her 
again, but she still wouldn’t answer him. She didn’t even look up from the game. Finally 
the guy went inside the house. When he did, I asked Jane what the hell was going on. 
She wouldn’t even answer me, then. She made out like she was concentrating on her 
next move in the game and all. Then all of a sudden, this tear plopped down on the 
checkerboard. On one of the red squares - boy, I can still see it. She just rubbed it 
into the board with her finger. I don’t know why, but it bothered hell out of me. So what 
I did was, I went over and made her move over on the glider so that I could sit down 
next to her - I practically sat down in her lap, as a matter of fact. Then she really 
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started to cry, and the next thing I knew, I was kissing her all over - anywhere - her 
eyes, her nose, her forehead, her eyebrows and all, her ears - her whole face except 
her mouth and all. She sort of wouldn’t let me get to her mouth. Anyway, it was the 
closest we ever got to necking. After a while, she got up and went in and put on this 
red and white sweater she had, that knocked me out, and we went to a goddam 
movie. I asked her, on the way, if Mr. Cudahy - that was the booze hound’s name - 
had ever tried to get wise with her. She was pretty young, but she had this terrific 
figure, and I wouldn't’ve put it past that Cudahy bastard. She said no, though. I never 
did find out what the hell was the matter. Some girls you practically never find out 
what’s the matter. 

I don’t want you to get the idea she was a goddam icicle or something, just 
because we never necked or horsed around much. She wasn’t. I held hands with her 
all the time, for instance. That doesn’t sound like much, I realize, but she was terrific to 
hold hands with. Most girls if you hold hands with them, their goddam hand dies on 
you, or else they think they have to keep moving their hand all the time, as if they were 
afraid they’d bore you or something. Jane was different. We’d get into a goddam 
movie or something, and right away we’d start holding hands, and we wouldn’t quit till 
the movie was over. And without changing the position or making a big deal out of it. 
You never even worried, with Jane, whether your hand was sweaty or not. All you knew 
was, you were happy. You really were. 

One other thing I just thought of. One time, in this movie, Jane did something 
that just about knocked me out. The newsreel was on or something, and all of a 
sudden I felt this hand on the back of my neck, and it was Jane’s. It was a funny thing 
to do. I mean she was quite young and all, and most girls if you see them putting their 
hand on the back of somebody’s neck, they’re around twenty-five or thirty and usually 
they're doing it to their husband or their little kid - I do it to my kid sister Phoebe once 
in a while, for instance. But if a girl’s quite young and all and she does it, it’s so pretty 
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it just about kills you. 
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Context interpretation upon representation 

Still, here is a key indication of Holden’s negative view of adults; he finds 
adulthood repugnant and the adult world is phony. At the end of the chapter, that 
Holden feels depressed means his childhood dream is over; reality depresses him. He 
must inevitably encounter the real world. 

Chapter 12 

In the cab to Ernie's, Holden strikes up a conversation with Horwitz, the cab 
driver. He asks what happens to the ducks in the Central park lagoon during the winter, 
but the two get into an argument when Horwitz becomes angry at this stupid question. 
Horwitz shouts that fish have it worse than the ducks, but that they survive because “ it’s 
their nature.” 

At Ernie’s, the scene disgusts Holden : it is filled with “phonies” from fancy 
colleges and prep schools whom he despises. Holden notices a Joe Yale-looking guy 
with a beautiful girl; he is telling the giri how a guy in his dorm nearly committed suicide. 
Suddenly, a former girlfriend of Holden's brother, D.B., named Lillian Simmons 
recognizes Holden and approaches him. She asks about D.B. and introduces Holden to 
a Navy commander she is dating. They exchange a few words, but Holden feels 
unbearably awkward. He notices how she blocks the aisle in the place as she drones on 
about how handsome Holden has become. Rather than spend time with Lillian Simmons, 
Holden lies that he was just on his way out and darts for the door, privately commenting 
that people always ruin things for him. 

Analysis 

In this chapter, Holden continues to express his great dissatisfaction for those 
around him; he continues to show a latent hostility toward everyone he meets, whether 
Lillian Simmons or Horwitz. This hostility becomes more pronounced when he argues 
with Horwitz, who in a minor way challenges Holden for his foolish questions. This is the 
second time an adult rejects Holden’s childish questions. Horwitz’s explanation of the 
fish’s ability to survive winter contrasts with Holden’s inability to adapt to his 
surroundings. He says : 
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“ Hey, Horwitz,” I said. “ You ever pass by the lagoon in Central Park ? Down 
by Central Park South ? ” 

“ The what ? ” 

“ The lagoon. That little lake, like, there. Where the ducks are. You know.” 

“ Yeah, what about it ? ” 

“ Well, you know the ducks that swim around in it ? In the springtime and all ? 
Do you happen to know where they go in the wintertime, by any chance ? ” 

“ Where who goes ? ” 

“ The ducks. Do you know, by any chance ? I mean does some body come 
around in a truck or something and take them away, or do they fly away by themselves 
- go south or something ? ” 

Old Horwitz turned all the way around and looked at me. He was a very 
impatient-type guy. He wasn’t a bad guy, though. “ How the hell should I know ? ” He 
said. “ How the hell should I know a stupid thing like that ? ” 

“ Well, don’t get sore about it,” I said. He was sore about it or something. 

“ Who’s sore ? Nobody’s sore.” 

I stopped having a conversation with him, if he was going to get so damn 
touchy about it. But he started it up again himself. He turned all the way around again, 
and said, “ The fish don’t go no place. They stay right where they are, the fish. Right in 
the goddam lake.” 

“ The fish - that’s different. The fish is different. I’m talking about the ducks," I 

said. 

“ What’s different about it ? Nothin’s different about it,” Horwitz said. Everything 
he said, he sounded sore about something. “ It’s tougher for the fish, the winter and 
all, than it is for the ducks, for Chrissake. Use your head, for Chrissake.” 

I didn’t say anything for about a minute. Then I said, “ All right. What do they 
do, the fish and all, when that whole little lake’s a solid block of ice. People skating oin 
it and all ? ” 

Old Horwitz turned around again. “ What the hellaya mean what do they do ? ” 
he yelled at me. “ They stay right where they are, for Chrissake.” 

“ They can't just ignore the ice. They can't just ignore it." 
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“ Who’s ignoring it ? Nobody’s ignoring it ! ” Horwitz said. He got so damn 
excited and all, I was afraid he was going to drive the cab right into a lamppost or 
something. “ They live right in the goddam ice. It’s their nature, for Chrissake. They get 
frozen right in one position for the whole winter. ” 

“ Yeah ? What do they eat, then ? I mean if they’re frozen solid, they can’t swim 
around looking for food and all. ” 

“ Their bodies, for Chrissake - what’sa matter with ya ? Their bodies take in 
nutrition and all, right through the goddam seaweed and crap that’s in the ice. They 
got their pores open the whole time. That’s their nature, for Chrissake. See what I 
mean ? ” He turned way the hell around again to look at me. 

“ Oh,” I said. I let it drop. I was afraid he was going to crack the damn taxi up 
or something. Besides, he was such a touchy guy, it wasn't any pleasure discussing 
anything with him. “ Would you care to stop off and have a drink with me 
somewhere ? ” I said. 

He didn’t answer me, though. I guess he was still thinking. I asked him again, 
though. He was a pretty good guy. Quite amusing and all. 

“ I ain’t got no time for no liquor, bud,” he said. “ How the hell old are you, 
anyways. ? Why ain’tcha home in bed ? ” 

“ I’m not tired.” 

When I got out in front of Ernie’s and paid the fare, old Horwitz brought up the 
fish again. He certainly had if on his mind. “ Listen,” he said. “ If you was a fish, 
Mother Nature’d take care of you, wouldn’t she ? Right ? You don’t think them fish just 
die when it gets to be winter, do ya ? ” 

“ No, but - ” 

“ You’re goddam right they don’t," Horwitz said, and drove off like a bat out of 
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hell. He was about the touchiest guy I ever met. Everything you said made him sore. 

In most of these encounters, Holden expresses a false sense of cordiality toward 
the people he encounters, yet describes only their most negative traits. As he expresses 
his own false exterior, he becomes fixated on phoniness in others, finding only cynical 
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interpretations of their behavior, such as when he suspects that the "Joe Yale" guy is 
telling the girl about the suicide attempt while trying to feel her up. Besides, as a prep 
school student who is expected to attend an Ivy League college, Holden loathes those 
persons who are most like him. He says : 

Even though it was so late, old Ernie’s was jam-packed. Mostly with prep 
school jerks and college jerks. Almost every damn school in the world gets out earlier 
for Christmas vacation than the schools I go to . You could hardly check your coat, it 
was so crowded. It was pretty quiet, though, because Ernie was playing the piano. It 
was supposed to be something holy, for God’s sake, when he sat down at the piano. 
Nobody’s that good. About three couples, besides me, were waiting for tables, and 
they were all shoving and standing on tiptoes to get a look at old Ernie while he 
played. He had a big damn mirror in front of the piano, with this big spotlight on him, 
so that everybody could watch his face while he played. You couldn’t see his fingers 
while he played - just his big old face. Big deal. I’m not too sure what the name of the 
song was that he was playing when I came in, but whatever it was, he was really 
stinking it up. He was putting all these dumb, show-offy ripples in the high notes, and 
a lot of other very tricky stuff that gives me a pain in the ass. You should’ve heard the 
crowd, though, when he was finished. You would’ve puked. They went mad. They were 
exactly the same morons that laugh like hyenas in the movies at stuff that isn’t funny. I 
swear to God, if I were a piano player or an actor or something and all those dopes 
thought I was terrific, I’d hate it. I wouldn’t even want them to clap for me. People 
always clap for the wrong things. If I were a piano player, I’d play it in the goddam 
closet. Anyway, when he was finished, and everybody was clapping their heads off, 
old Ernie turned around on his stool and gave this very phony, humble bow. Like as if 
he was a helluva humble guy, besides being a terrific piano player. It was very phony 
- I mean him being such a big snob and all. In a funny way, though, I felt sort of sorry 
for him when he was finished. I don’t even think he knows any more when he’s playing 
right or not. It isn’t all his fault. I partly blame all those dopes that clap their heads off - 
they’d foul up anybody, if you gave them a chance. Anyway, it made me feel 
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depressed and lousy again, and I damn near got my coat back and went back to the 
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hotel, but it was too early and I didn’t feel much like being all alone. 

I was surrounded by jerks. I’m not kidding. At this other tiny table, right to my 
left, practically on top of me, there was this funny-looking guy and this funny-looking 
girl. They were around my age, or maybe just a little older. It was funny. You could see 
they were being careful as hell not to drink up the minimum too fast. I listened to their 
conversation for a while, because I didn’t have anything else to do. He was telling her 
about some pro football game he’d seen that afternoon. He gave her every single 
goddam play in the whole game - I’m not kidding. He was the most boring guy I ever 
listened to. And you could tell his date wasn’t even interested in the goddam game, 
but she was even funnier-looking than he was , so I guess she had to listen. Real ugly 
girls have it tough. I feel so sorry for them sometimes. Sometimes I can’t even look at 
them, especially if they’re with some dopey guy that’s telling them all about a goddam 
football game. On my right, the conversation was even worse, though. On my right 
there was this very Joe Yale-looking guy, in a gray flannel suit and one of those flitty- 
looking Tattersall vests. All those Ivy League bastards look alike. My father wants me 
to go to Yale, or maybe Princeton, but I swear, I wouldn’t go to one of those Ivy 
League colleges if I was dying, for God’s sake. Anyway, this Joe Yale-looking guy had 
a terrific-looking girl with him. Boy, she was good-looking. But you should’ve heard the 
conversation they were having. In the first place, they were both slightly crocked. What 
he was doing, he was giving her a feel under the table, and at the same time telling 
her all about some guy in his dorm that had eaten a whole bottle of aspirin and nearly 
committed suicide. His date kept saying to him, “ How horrible ... Don’t, darling. 
Please, don’t. Not here." Imagine giving somebody a feel and telling them about a guy 
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committing suicide at the same time ! They killed me. 

All of a sudden, this girl came up to me and said, “ Holden Caulfield ! ” Her 
name was Lillian Simmons. My brother D.B. used to go around with her for a while. 
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She had very big knockers. 

“ Hi,” I said. I tried to get up, naturally, but it was some job getting up, in a 
place like that. She had some Navy officer with her that looked like he had a poker up 
his ass. 

“ How marvelous to see you ! ” old Lillian Simmons said. Strictly a phony. 
“ How’s your big brother ? ” That’s all she really wanted to know. 

“ He’s fine. He’s in Hollywood. ” 

“ In Hollywood ! How marvelous ! What’s he doing ? ” 

“ I don’t know. Writing,” I said. I didn’t feel like discussing it. You could tell she 
thought it was a big deal, his being in Hollywood. Almost everybody does. Mostly 
people who’ve never read any of his stories. It drives me crazy, though. 

“ How exciting,” old Lillian said. Then she introduced me to the Navy guy. His 
name was Commander Blop or something. He was one of those guys that think they’re 
being a pansy if they don’t break around forty of your fingers when they shake hands 
with you. God, I hate that stuff. “ Are you all alone, baby ? ” old Lillian asked me. She 
was blocking up the whole goddam traffic in the aisle. You could tell she liked to block 
up a lot of traffic. This waiter was waiting for her to move out of the way, but she 
didn’t even notice him. It was funny. You could tell the waiter didn’t like her much, you 
could tell even the Navy guy didn’t like her much, even though he was dating her. And 
I didn’t like her much. Nobody did. You had to feel sort of sorry for her, in a way. 
“ Don’t you have a date, baby ? ” she asked me. I was standing up now, and she 
didn’t even tell me to sit down. She was the type that keeps you standing up for hours. 
“ Isn’t he handsome ? ” she said to the Navy guy. “ Holden, you're getting handsomer 
by the minute." The Navy guy told her to come on. He told her they were blocking up 
the whole aisle. “ Holden, come join us,” old Lillian said. “ Bring your drink.” 

“ I was just leaving,” I told her. “ / have to meet somebody.” You could tell she 
was just trying to get in good with me. So that I'd tell old D.B. about it. 

“ Well, you little so-and-so. All right for you. Tell your big brother I hate him, 
when you see him.” 

Then she left. The Navy guy and I told each other we were glad to’ve met each 
other. Which always kills me. I’m always saying “ Glad to’ve met you ” to somebody 
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I’m not at all glad I met. If you want to stay alive, you have to say that stuff, though. 

Context interpretation upon representation 

Again, society is phony in Holden’s view. While most people could shrug this off, 
Holden cannot. Phoniness eats at him and makes him furious. However, it is explicit that 
Holden feels alienated to tell himself that he is not the source of his own alienation, but 
the world out there which is the representation of his own perspective towards the world 
around him. 

Chapter 13 

Feeling terrible for running from Ernie’s, Holden walks back to his hotel located 
forty-one blocks away. He wishes he had his gloves, which were stolen at Pencey. He 
imagines finding the thief and considers how he would confront that person who had 
stolen them. Although he would not do so aggressively, he wishes that he could threaten 
the thief. But then Holden finally concludes that he would yell at the person but not have 
the courage to hit him; he thinks he’s too cowardly for direct confrontations. 

Holden then reminisces about drinking with Raymond Goldfarb at Whooton. In 
the hotel, the elevator operator, Maurice, asks Holden if he is interested in a little tail - a 
sexual partner - tonight. He offers Holden the prostitute for five dollars a throw and 
fifteen for the whole night. Holden accepts, but immediately regrets it. He’s a virgin and 
thinks that he is not aggressive enough to get girls, but also says he feels sorry for girls 
because they are “so dumb,” which stops him from going all the way. 

A young prostitute, Sunny, arrives, she does not believe that Holden is twenty- 
two, as he claims. Holden tries to talk to her, but she just undresses, sits on his lap, and 
talks dirty. Holden finally tells Sunny that he just had an operation on his clavichord, as 
an excuse not to have sex. She is angry, but Holden pays Sunny five dollars, even 
though they argue over the price. She claims he owes her ten. She leaves angrily, 
making him more depressed. 
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Analysis 

Holden emerges as a depressed, scared, and alienated adolescent in this 
chapter, as he admits to himself his own cowardice. He believes that he is incapable of 
standing up to another Pencey student and fighting him in defense of his property. 
Indeed, it can be interpreted that if Holden ever fights back, it is never out of a belief that 
he will vindicate himself. Perhaps it is the only thing that makes him feel self-confident 
and alive. He says : 

You wouldn’t even have known it had snowed at all. There was hardly any 
snow on the sidewalks. But it was freezing cold, and I took my red hunting hat out of 
my pocket and put it on - I didn’t give a damn how I looked. I even put the earlaps 
down. I wished I knew who’d swiped my gloves at Pencey, because my hands were 
freezing. Not that I’d have done much about it even if I had known. I’m one of these 
very yellow guys. I try not to show it, but I am. For instance, if I’d found out at Pencey 
who’d stolen my gloves, I probably would’ve gone down to the crook’s room and said, 
“ Okay. How ‘bout handing over those gloves ? ” Then the crook that had stolen them 
probably would’ve said, his voice very innocent and all, “ What gloves ? ” Then what I 
probably would’ve done, I’d have gone in his closet and found the gloves somewhere. 
Hidden in his goddam galoshed or something, for instance. I’d have taken them out 
and showed them to the guy and said, “ I suppose these are your goddam gloves ? ’’ 
Then the crook probably would’ve given me this very phony, innocent look, and said, 
“ I never saw those gloves before in my life. If they’re yours, take 'em. I don’t want the 
goddam things. ” Then I probably would’ve just stood there for about five minutes. I’d 
have the damn gloves right in my hand and all, but I’d feel I ought to sock the guy in 
the jaw or something - break his goddam jaw. Only, I wouldn’t have the guts to do it. 
I’d just stand there, trying to look tough. What I might do, I might say something very 
cutting and snotty, to rile him up - instead of socking him in the jaw. Anyway, if I did 
say something very cutting and snotty, he’d probably get up and come over to me and 
say, “ Listen, Caulfield. Are you calling me a crook ? ’ Then, instead of saying, “ You’re 
goddam right I am, you dirty crooked bastard ! ” all I probably would’ve said would 
be, “ All I know is my goddam gloves were in your goddam galoshes.” Right away 
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then, the guy would know for sure that I wasn’t going to take a sock at him, and he 
probably would’ve said, “ Listen. Let’s get this straight. Are you calling me a thief ? ” 
Then I probably would’ve said, “ Nobody’s calling anybody a thief. All I know is my 
gloves were in your goddam galoshes.” It could go on like that for hours. Finally, 
though, I’d leave his room without even taking a sock at him. I’d probably go down to 
the can and sneak a cigarette and watch myself getting tough in the mirror. Anyway, 
that’s what I thought about the whole way back to the hotel. It’s no fun to be yellow. 
Maybe I’m not all yellow. I don’t know. I think maybe I’m just partly yellow and partly 
the type that doesn’t give much of a damn if they lose their gloves. One of my troubles 
is, I never care too much when I lose something - it used to drive my mother crazy 
when I was a kid. Some guys spend days looking for something they lost. I never 
seem to have anything that if I lost it I’d care too much. Maybe that’s why I’m partly 
yellow. It’s no excuse, though. It really isn’t. What you should be is not yellow at all. If 
you’re supposed to sock somebody in the jaw, and you sort of feel like doing it, you 
should do it. I’m just no good at it, though. I'd rather push a guy out the window or 
chop his head off with an ax than sock him in the jaw. I hate fist fights. I don’t mind 
getting hit so much - although I’m not crazy about it, naturally - but what scares me 
most in a fist fight is the guy’s face. I can’t stand looking at the other guy’s face, is my 
trouble. It wouldn’t be so bad if you could both be blindfolded or something. It’s a 
funny kind of yellowness, when you come to think of it, but it’s yellowness, all right. I’m 
not kidding myself . 47 

When a decision requires any degree of forethought, moreover, Hoiden cannot 
commit to it. This inability to follow through on decisions is also demonstrated during 
Holden's encounter with the prostitute, which also serves as a reminder of his desire to 
be more adult. But he isn’t an adult, and is frightened of both sex and human contact. 
Holden is still a child; he wants to talk. That the prostitute questions Holden's age also 
proves that however old Holden thinks he appears, he presents himself as a child to the 
adults around him. He says : 
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I sat down again and tried to keep the old conversation going. She was a lousy 
conversationalist. “ Do you work every night ? ” I asked her - it sounded sort of awful, 
after I’d said it. 

“ Yeah.” She was walking all around the room. She picked up the menu off the 
desk and read it. 

“ What do you do during the day ? ” 

She sort of shrugged her shoulders. She was pretty skinny. “ Sleep. Go to the 
show." She put down the menu and looked at me. “ Let’s go, hey. I haven’t got all - ” 

“ Look,” I said. “ I don’t feel very much like myself tonight. I’ve had a rough 
night. Honest to God. I’ll pay you and all, but do you mind very much if we don’t do 
it ? Do you mind very much ? ” The trouble was, I just didn’t want to do it. I felt more 
depressed than sexy, if you want to know the truth. She was depressing. Her green 
dress hanging in the closet and all. And besides, I don’t think I could ever do it with 
somebody that sits in a stupid movie all day long. I really don’t think I could. 

She came over to me, with this funny look on her face, like as if she didn’t 
believe me. “ What’sa matter ? ” she said. 

“ Nothing’s the matter.” Boy, was I getting nervous. “ The thing is, I had an 
operation very recently.” 

“ Yeah ? Where ? ” 

“ On my wuddayacallit - my clavichord. ” 

“ Yeah ? Where the hell’s that ? ” 

“ The clavichord ? ” I said. “ Well, actually, it’s in the spinal canal. I mean it’s 
quite a ways down in the spinal canal. ” 

“ Yeah ? ” she said. “ That’s tough.” Then she sat down on my goddam lap. 
“ You’re cute.” 

She made me so nervous, I just kept on lying my head off. “ I’m still 
recuperating. ” I told her. 

“ You look like a guy in the movies. You know. Whosis. You know who I mean. 
What the heck’s his name ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” I said. She wouldn’t get off my goddam lap. 

“ Sure you know. He was in that pitcher with Mel-vine Douglas ? The one that 
was Mel-vine Douglas’s kid brother ? That falls off this boat ? You know who I mean.” 
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“ No, I don’t. I go to the movies as seldom as I can.” 

Then she started getting funny. Crude and all. 

“ Do you mind cutting it out ? ” I said. “ I’m not in the mood, I just told you. I 
just had an operation.” 

She didn’t get up from my lap or anything, but she gave me this terrifically dirty 
look. “ Listen,” she said. “ I was sleepin’ when that crazy Maurice woke me up. If you 
think I’m - ” 

“ I said I’d pay you for coming and all. I really will. I have plenty of dough. It’s 
just that I’m practically just recovering from a very serious - ” 

“ What the heck did you tell that crazy Maurice you wanted a girl for, then ? If 
you just had a goddam operation on your goddam wuddayacallit. Huh ? ” 

“ I thought I’d be feeling a lot better than I do. I was a little premature in my 
calculations. No kidding. I’m sorry. If you'll just get up a second, I’ll get my wallet. I 
mean it. ” 

She was sore as hell, but she got up off my goddam lap so that I could go 
over and get my wallet off the chiffonier. I took out a five-dollar bill and handed it to 
her. “ Thanks a lot,” I told her. “ Thanks a million.” 

“ This is a five. It costs ten.” 

She was getting funny,, you could tell. I was afraid something like that would 
happen - I really was. 

“ Maurice said five," I told her. “ He said fifteen till noon and only five for a 

throw. ” 

“ Ten for a throw. ” 

“ He said five. I’m sorry - I really am - but that’s all I’m gonna shell out.” 

She sort of shrugged her shoulders, the way she did before, and then she 
said, very cold, “ Do you mind getting me my frock ? Or would it be too much 
trouble ? ” She was a pretty spooky kid. Even with that little bitty voice she had, she 
could sort of scare you a little bit. If she'd been a big old prostitute, with a lot of 
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makeup on her face and all, she wouldn’t have been half as spooky. 
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Context interpretation upon representation 

In this chapter, whatever stance Holden reacts, all in all, it can infer that he does 
not vindicate himself, but just struggle to grasp the nettle of his desire to be more adult. 
Instead of protecting Holden, the adult world tries to exploit him. That is why he 
withdraws into himself through his refusal of both sex and human contact. Holden still 
takes refuge in his childhood which is his rejection to society; he has become 
increasingly alienated from the world around him. 

Chapter 14 

After the prostitute leaves, Holden, alone, sits in a chair and remembers a time 
when he excluded Allie from a game. He still feels guilty about it. He talks aloud to his 
brother, which he often does whenever he is depressed. Finally he gets in bed, and is 
surprised that he feels like praying, although he is "sort of an atheist". He claims that he 
likes Jesus, but the Disciples annoy him. And he dislikes ministers because they speak 
in a phony tone of voice. Other than Jesus, the Biblical character he likes best is the 
lunatic who lived in the tombs and cut himself with stones. Holden tells that his parents 
disagree on religion and none of his siblings attend church. 

Maurice and Sunny the hooker knock on the door, demanding five more dollars. 
Holden argues with Maurice and threatens to call the cops, but Maurice says that his 
parents would find out that he spent the night with a whore. As Holden starts to cry, 
Maurice pins him while Sunny takes the money from Holden’s wallet. When Holden calls 
Maurice a “dirty moron,” Maurice punches him in the stomach, leaving him crying on the 
floor. After Maurice is gone, Holden images himself as a movie star shot in the gut by an 
enemy, and imagines taking his revenge. Holden imagines that he would shoot Maurice 
in the stomach. He then says he feels like committing suicide by jumping out the 
window, but he would not want people looking at his gory body on the sidewalk. 
Eventually, he goes to sleep. 

Analysis 

Holden's behavior becomes increasingly weird. His rejection of society includes 
religion. He does not care too much for the Disciples who annoy him and views ministers 
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as actors, all of whom he considers phonies because they hide their true selves. 
Besides, when quarreling with Maurice and Sunny, he knows that they threaten him, but 
he persists in arguing with them. He believes that he is in serious danger. During this 
encounter Holden once again reveals himself to be a child, breaking down into tears as 
soon as Sunny and Maurice take the money from him. Holden fantasizes about 
murdering Maurice after he leaves, but gives this thought only passing consideration. 
He says : 

Finally, though, I got undressed and got in bed. I felt like praying or something, 
when I was in bed, but I couldn’t do it. I can’t always pray when I feel like it. In the first 
place, I’m sort of an atheist. I like Jesus and all, but I don’t care too much for most of 
the other stuff in the Bible. Take the Disciples, for instance. They annoy the hell out of 
me, if you want to know the truth. They were all right after Jesus was dead and all, but 
while He was alive, they were about as much use to Him as a hole in the head. All 
they did was keep letting Him down. I like almost anybody in the Bible better than the 
Disciples. If you want to know the truth, the guy I like best in the Bible, next to Jesus, 
was that lunatic and all, that lived in the tombs and kept cutting himself with stones. I 
like him ten times as much as the Disciples, that poor bastard. I used to get in quite a 
few arguments about it, when I was at the Whooton School, with this boy that lived 
down the corridor, Arthur Childs. Old Childs was a Quaker and all, and he read the 
Bible all the time. He was a very nice kid, and I liked him, but I could never see eye to 
eye with him on a lot of stuff in the Bible, especially the Disciples. He kept telling me if 
I didn’t like the Disciples, then I didn’t like Jesus and all. He said that because Jesus 
picked the Disciples, you were supposed to like them. I said I knew He picked them, 
but that He picked them at random. I said He didn’t have time to go around analyzing 
everybody. I said I wasn’t blaming Jesus or anything. It wasn’t His fault that He didn’t 
have any time. I remember I asked old Childs if he thought Judas, the one that 
betrayed Jesus and all, went to Hell after he committed suicide. Childs said certainly. 
That’s exactly where I disagreed with him. I said I’d bet a thousand bucks that Jesus 
never sent old Judas to Hell. I still would, too, if I had a thousand bucks. I think any 
one of the Disciples would’ve sent him to Hell and all - and fast, too - but I’ll bet 
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anything Jusus didn’t do it. Old Childs said the trouble with me was that I didn’t go to 
church or anything. He was right about that, in a way. I don’t. In the first place, my 
parents are different religions, and all the children in our family are atheists. If you want 
to know the truth, I can’t even stand ministers. The ones they’ve had at every school 
I’ve gone to, they all have these Holy Joe voices when they start giving their sermons. 
God, I hate that, I don’t see why the hell they can’t talk in their natural voice. They 
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sound so phony when they talk. 

Then Sunny said something for the first time. “ Hey, Maurice. Want me to get 
his wallet ? ” she said. “ It’s right on the wutchamacallit.’’ 

“ Yeah, get it." 

“ Leave my wallet alone ! ” 

“ I awreddy got it," Sunny said. She waved five bucks at me. “ See ? All I’m 
takin’ is the five you owe me. I’m no crook." 

All of a sudden I started to cry. I’d give anything if I hadn’t, but I did. “ No, 
you’re no crooks," I said. “ You’re just stealing five - ” 

“ Shut up," old Maurice said, and gave me a shove. 

“ Leave him alone, hey,” Sunny said. “ C'mon, hey.” 

“ I’m cornin’,” old Maurice said. But he didn’t. 

“ I mean it, Maurice, hey. Leave him alone." 

“ Who’s hurtin’ anybody ? ” he said, innocent as hell. Then what he did, he 
snapped his finger very hard on my pajamas. I won’t tell you where he snapped it, but 
it hurt like hell. I told him he was a goddam dirty moron. “ What’s that ? ” he said. He 
put his hand behind his ear, like a deaf guy. “ What’s that ? What ami?” 

I was still sort of crying. I was so damn mad and nervous and all. “ You’re a 
dirty moron," I said. “ You’re a stupid chiseling moron, and in about two years you’ll be 
one of those scraggy guys that come up to you on the street and ask for a dime for 
coffee. You’ll have snot all over your dirty filthy overcoat, and you’ll be - ” 

Then he smacked me. I didn’t even try to get out of the way or duck or 
anything. All I felt was this terrific punch in my stomach. 
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I wasn’t knocked out or anything, though, because I remember looking up from 
the floor and seeing them both go out the door and shut it. Then I stayed on the floor a 
fairly long time, sort of the way I did with Stradlater. Only, this time I thought I was 
dying. I really did. I thought I was drowning or something. The trouble was, I could 
hardly breathe. When I did finally get up, I had to walk to the bathroom all doubled up 
and holding onto my stomach and all. 

But I’m crazy. I swear to God I am. About halfway to the bathroom, I sort of 
started pretending I had a bullet in my guts. Old Maurice had plugged me. Now I was 
on the way to the bathroom to get a good shot of bourbon or something to steady my 
nerves and help me really go into action. I pictured myself coming out of the goddam 
bathroom, dressed and all, with my automatic in my pocket, and staggering around a 
little bit. Then I’d walk downstairs, instead of using the elevator. I’d hold onto the 
banister and all, with this blood trickling out of the side of my mouth a little at a time. 
What I’d do, I’d walk down a few floors - holding onto my guts, blood leaking all over 
the place - and then I’d ring the elevator bell. /\s soon as old Maurice opened the 
doors, he’d see me with the automatic in my hand and he’d start screaming at me, in 
this very high-pitched, yellow-belly voice, to leave him alone. But I’d plug him anyway. 
Six shots right through his fat hairy belly. Then I’d throw my automatic down the 
elevator shaft - after I’d wiped off all the finger prints and all. Then I’d crawl back to 
my room and call up Jane and have her come over and bandage up my guts. I 
pictured her holding a cigarette for me to smoke while I was bleeding and all. 
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The goddam movies. They can ruin you. I’m not kidding. 

His behavior toward Maurice and Sunny indicates that he is at some level 
unconcerned that they will hurt him, and he even seems to take some perverse pleasure 
from the pain Maurice inflicts, as he uses this as a chance for roie-playing as a movie 
gangster. It can be interpreted as Holden's masochistic attitudes. These details, such as 
his admission that his favorite character in the Bible is one who mutilates himself, 
accumulate throughout the chapter to Holden's final revelation that he is considering 
suicide. However, he finally dismisses the idea of jumping out the window because of 
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the particular details of his death, this is a clear sign of Holden's condemnation of adult 
society. He says : 

/ stayed in the bathroom for about an hour, taking a bath and all. Then I got 
back in bed. It took me quite a while to get to sleep - I wasn’t even tired - but finally I 
did. What I really felt like, though, was committing suicide. I felt like jumping out the 
window. I probably would’ve done it, too, if I’d been sure somebody’d cover me up as 
soon as I landed. I didn’t want a bunch of stupid rubbernecks looking at me when I 
was all gory. 51 

Context interpretation upon representation 

In this chapter, Holden’s main condemnation of adult society is still its 
phoniness, which literally assaults him. Holden’s consistent wariness of actors and the 
movies verifies that he has become alienated from society and that Holden can 
practically overcome phoniness and alienation by fantasizing about murdering Maurice 
who represents the adult society. Moreover, phoniness and alienation make Holden 
begin to fixate on his own death. 

Chapter 15 

The next morning Holden calls up Sally Hayes, who goes to the Mary A. 
Woodruff School. According to Hoiden, Sally is a girl who seems intelligent and 
sophisticated because she knows a good deal about the theater and literature, but is 
actually quite stupid. He makes a date to meet Sally for that afternoon, but she continues 
to chat with Holden on the phone despite his lack of interest. Holden checks out of the 
hotel and goes to Grand Central Station to store his bags in a locker, and thinks of his 
family: his father is a wealthy corporation attorney and his mother has been nervous and 
ill since Allie died. He worries what his expulsion from Pencey will do to her. 

At Grand Central Station, where Holden checks in his bags after leaving the 
hotel, while having breakfast at a sandwich shop, Holden meets two nuns carrying 
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cheap suitcases. Holden reminisces about his roommate at Elkton Hills, Dick Slagle who 
had cheap suitcases and would complain about how everything was bourgeois. He talks 
with the nuns, though as they discuss Romeo and Juliet he wonders if they’re 
comfortable with its sexual content. Though low on funds, Holden gives the nuns a ten- 
dollar donation. After they leave, Holden wishes he had given them more than ten 
dollars. He decides that money always ends up depressing everybody. 

Analysis 

After the jarring events of the previous night, Holden returns to his normal state 
of affairs and preoccupations. He treats Sally Hayes in the same manner as he does the 
other persons he meets or mentions : outwardly friendly and cordial while masking a 
core of contempt for their values and idiosyncrasies. Holden comments that Sally seems 
smart, but he thinks she’s stupid. He says : 

What I did do, I gave old Sally Hayes a buzz. She went to Mary A. Woodruff, 
and I knew she was home because I’d had this letter from her a couple of weeks ago. 
I wasn’t too crazy about her, but I’d known her for years. I used to think she was quite 
intelligent, in my stupidity. The reason I did was because she knew quite a lot about 
the theater and plays and literature and all that stuff. If somebody knows quite a lot 
about those things, it takes you quite a while to find out whether they're really stupid or 
not. It took me years to find it out, in old Sally’s case. I think I’d have found it out a lot 
sooner if we hadn’t necked so damn much. My big trouble is, I always sort of think 
whoever I’m necking is a pretty intelligent person. It hasn’t got a goddam thing to do 
with it, but I keep thinking it anyway. 

Anyway, I gave her a buzz. First the maid answered. Then her father. Then she 
got on. “ Sally ? ’’ I said. 

“ Yes - who is this ? ” she said. She was quite a little phony. I’d already told 
her father who it was. 

“ Holden Caulfield. How are ya ? ’’ 

“ Holden ! I’m fine ! How are you ? ” 

“ Swell. Listen. How are ya, anyway ? / mean how’s school ? ” 
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“ Fine,” she said. “ I mean - you know.” 

“ Swell. Well, listen. I was wondering if you were busy today. It’s Sunday, but 
there’s always one or two matinees going on Sunday. Benefits and that stuff. Would 
you care to go ? ” 

“ I’d love to. Grand." 

Grand. If there’s one word I hate, it’s grand. It’s so phony. For a second, I was 
tempted to tell her to forget about the matinee. But we chewed the fat for a while. That 
is, she chewed it. You couldn’t get a word in edgewise. First she told me about some 
Flarvard guy - it probably was a freshman, but she didn’t say, naturally - that was 
rushing hell out of her. Calling her up night and day. Night and day - that killed me. 
Then she told me about some other guy, some West Point cadet, that was cutting his 
throat over her too. Big deal. I told her to meet me under the clock at the Biltmore at 
two o’clock, and not to be late, because the show probably started at two-thirty. She 
was always late. Then I hung up. She gave me a pain in the ass, but she was very 
good-looking. 52 

Holden continues to elaborate on his family history, this time expanding the 
scope of Allie's death to include other family members. Indeed, the death of his brother 
has had a significant impact on Holden, but has also had devastating consequences for 
the rest of his family. His mother has perhaps suffered a nervous breakdown similar to 
Holden’s. Holden’s father is the kind of phony Holden dislikes; he’s always investing 
money in shows on Broadway. He says : 

/ got a cab outside the hotel, but I didn’t have the faintest damn idea where I 
was going. I had no place to go. It was only Sunday, and I couldn’t go home till 
Wednesday - or Tuesday the soonest. And I certainly didn’t feel like going to another 
hotel and getting my brains beat out. So what I did, I told the driver to take me to 
Grand Central Station. It was right near the Biltmore, where I was meeting Sally later, 
and I figured what I’d do, I’d check my bags in one of those strong boxes that they 
give you a key to, then get some breakfast. I was sort of hungry. While I was in the 
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cab, I took out my wallet and sort of counted my money. I don’t remember exactly 
what I had left, but it was no fortune or anything. I’d spent a king’s ransom in about 
two lousy weeks. I really had. I’m a goddam spendthrift at heart. What I don’t spend, I 
lose. Half the time I sort of even forget to pick up my change, at restaurants and night 
clubs and all. It drives my parents crazy. You can’t blame them. My father’s quite 
wealthy, though. I don’t know how much he makes - he’s never discussed that stuff 
with me - but I imagine quite a lot. He’s a corporation lawyer. Those boys really haul it 
in. Another reason I know he’s quite well off, he’s always investing money in shows on 
Broadway. They always flop, though, and it drives my mother crazy when he does it. 
She hasn’t felt too healthy since my brother Allie died. She’s very nervous. That’s 
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another reason why I hated like hell for her to know I got the ax again. 

However, the most significant revelation concerns Hoiden's sense of class 
arrogance. Although he chastised Stradlater and others for their snobbery in previous, 
Holden reveals himself to be an equal snob; condescending to others because of their 
cheap suitcases or meals. He believes that the common factor linking people is not 
intelligence or talent, but rather social class as defined by consumer taste. He says : 

While I was eating my eggs, these two nuns with suitcases and all - I guessed 
they were moving to another convent or something and were waiting for a train - came 
in and sat down next to me at the counter. They didn’t seem to know what the hell to 
do with their suitcases, so I gave them a hand. They were these very inexpensive- 
looking suitcases - the ones that aren’t genuine leather or anything. It isn’t important, I 
know, but I hate it when somebody has cheap suitcases. It sounds terrible to say it, 
but I can even get to hate somebody, just looking at them, if they have cheap 
suitcases with them. Something happened once. For a while when I was at Elkton Hills, 
I roomed with this boy, Dick Slagle, that had these very inexpensive suitcases. He 
used to keep them under the bed, instead of on the rack, so that nobody’d see them 
standing next to mine. It depressed holy hell out of me, and I kept wanting to throw 
mine out or something, or even trade with him. Mine came from Mark Cross, and they 
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were genuine cowhide and all that crap, and I guess they cost quite a pretty penny. 
But it was a funny thing. Here’s what happened. What I did, I finally put my suitcases 
under my bed, instead of on the rack, so that old Slagle wouldn’t get a goddam 
inferiority complex about it. But here’s what he did. The day after I put mine under my 
bed, he took them out and put them back on the rack. The reason he did it, it took me 
a while to find out, was because he wanted people to think my bags were his. He 
really did. He was a very funny guy, that way. He was always saying snotty things 
about them, my suitcases, for instance. He kept saying they were too new and 
bourgeois. That was his favorite goddam word. He read it somewhere or heard it 
somewhere. Everything I had was bourgeois as hell. Even my fountain pen was 
bourgeois. He borrowed it off me all the time, but it was bourgeois anyway. We only 
roomed together about two months. Then we both asked to be moved. And the funny 
thing was, I sort of missed him after we moved, because he had a helluva good sense 
of humor and we had a lot of fun sometimes. I wouldn’t be surprised if he missed me, 
too. At first he only used to be kidding when he called my stuff bourgeois, and I didn’t 
give a damn - it was sort of funny, in fact. Then, after a while, you could tell he wasn’t 
kidding any more. The thing is, it’s really hard to be roommates with people if your 
suitcases are much better than theirs - if yours are really good ones and theirs aren’t. 
You think if they’re intelligent and all, the other person, and have a good sense of 
humor, that they don’t give a damn whose suitcases are better, but they do. They 
really do. It’s one of the reasons why I roomed with a stupid bastard like Stradlater. At 
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least his suitcases were as good as mine. 

Anyway, these two nuns were sitting next to me, and we sort of struck up a 
conversation. The one right next to me had one of those straw baskets that you see 
nuns and Salvation Army babes collecting dough with around Christmas time. You see 
them standing on corners, especially on Fifth Avenue, in front of the big department 
stores and all. Anyway, the one next to me dropped hers on the floor and I reached 
down and picked it up for her. I asked her if she was out collecting money for charity 
and all. She said no. She said she couldn’t get it in her suitcase when she was 
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packing it and she was just carrying it. She had a pretty nice smile when she looked at 
you. She had a big nose, and she had on those glasses with sort of iron rims that 
aren’t too attractive, but she had a helluva kind face. “ I thought if you were taking up 
a collection," I told her, “ I could make a small contribution. You could keep the money 
for when you do take up a collection." 

“ Oh, how very kind of you," she said, and the other one, her friend, looked 
over at me. The other one was reading a little black book while she drank her coffee. It 
looked like a Bible, but it was too skinny. It was a Bible-type book, though. All the two 
of them were eating for breakfast was toast and coffee. That depressed me. I hate it if 
I’m eating bacon and eggs or something and somebody else is only eating toast and 
coffee. 55 


Holden also continues his preoccupation with sex when he meets the nuns at 
Grand Central and wonders how they react to "sexy" literature such as Romeo and Juliet. 
This encounter is indicative of Holden's earlier established Madonna complex. He 
believes that nuns are so divorced from any sense of sexuality that they could not 
reasonably deal with works with erotic themes. The idea of compartmentalizing his 
sexuality and divorcing it from himself is so alluring primarily because that is what he 
has tried to achieve. He says : 

They let me give them ten bucks as a contribution. They kept asking me if I 
was sure I could afford it and all. I told them I had quite a bit of money with me, but 
they didn’t seem to believe me. They took it, though, finally. The both of them kept 
thanking me so much it was embarrassing. I swung the conversation around to general 
topics and asked them where they were going. They said they were school teachers 
and that they'd just come from Chicago and that they were going to start teaching at 
some convent on 168th Street or 186th Street or one of those streets way the hell 
uptown. The one next to me, with the iron glasses, said she taught English and her 
friend taught history and American government. Then I started wondering like a 
bastard what the one sitting next to me, that taught English, thought about, being a 
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nun and all, when she read certain books for English. Books not necessarily with a lot 
of sexy stuff in them, but books with lovers and all in them. Take old Eustacia Vye, in 
The Return of the Native by Thomas Hardy. She wasn’t too sexy or anything, but even 
so you can’t help wondering what a nun maybe thinks about when she reads about old 
Eustacia. I didn’t say anything, though, naturally. All I said was English was my best 
subject . 56 

Context interpretation upon representation 

This chapter reveals Holden's sense of hypocrisy : although he decries the 
behaviour of the class to which he belongs, he shares their behaviours and even 
accepts this value system as reasonable. This behavioural dichotomy is indicative of 
Holden's phoniness; he has apparently become alienated from himself. Moreover, his 
idea of compartmentalizing his sexuality and divorcing it from himself indicates that he 
idealizes the life of sincerity which, according to his opinion, is scarcely found in real life; 
he subconsciously longs for utopian life. Consequently, Holden’s reaction to people in 
this chapter proves that he has become increasingly alienated from the world around 
him. 

Chapter 16 

It’s now Sunday. Before meeting Sally Hayes, Holden goes to find a record 
called "Little Shirley Beans" for Phoebe by Estelle Fletcher and thinks about how Phoebe 
always understands what he’s really saying. As he walks through the city and passes a 
church, he overhears a poor little boy playing with his parents, singing the song " If a 
body catch a body coming through the rye." Hearing the song, the boy’s voice, and 
innocent image make Holden feel less depressed. He calls Jane, but hangs up when 
her mother answers. 

At the theater, Holden buys tickets for / Know My Love, a play starring the Lunts, 
even though he hates actors in particular and dislikes the theater in general. He knew 
that Sally would enjoy it, because it's a sophisticated show starring well-known stars. 
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Holden then heads over to the Mall, where Phoebe usually roller-skates on Sundays 
when she is in the park, and sees a couple of kids playing there. He asks if any of them 
know Phoebe. They think that she is probably in the Museum of Natural History with her 
class. Holden walks to the museum and then reminisces about going to the Museum 
when he was in grade school. He remembers how he would go there often with his 
class, but while the exhibits would be exactly the same, he / a person with whom he 
talks in the story / anybody would be different each time in mind and body. Holden 
considers going to the museum to see Phoebe, but when he arrives at the museum, 
Holden finds he does not want to go inside, but instead takes a cab to the Biltmore for 
his date with Sally Hayes. 

Analysis 

Although Holden can himself be a snob, he detests social pretension as 
manifested by the Lunts and Laurence Olivier - Alfred Lunt and Joan Fontanne, 
considered the prominent couple in Broadway theater. Holden hates things that are not 
what they seem, including actors. Like so many other things, he dislikes both film and 
theater because they are inherently phony and, in the case of Broadway theater, 
validate others' notions of their own sophistication. However, Holden does not 
comprehend the inherent contradictions in his belief system. He rejects superficial 
markers of status and taste such as Broadway theater, yet he used superficial markers 
of status - expensive suitcases in the previous chapter - as a mark of validation. He 
says : 


I still had to get those damn theater tickets, so I bought a paper and looked up 
to see what shows were playing. On account of it was Sunday, there were only about 
three shows playing. So what I did was, I went over and bought two orchestra seats 
for I Know My Love. It was a benefit performance or something. I didn’t much want to 
see it, but I knew old Sally, the queen of the phonies, would start drooling all over the 
place when I told her I had tickets for that, because the Lunts were in it and all. She 
liked shows that are supposed to be very sophisticated and dry and all, with the Lunts 
and all. I don’t. I don’t like any shows very much, if you want to know the truth. They’re 
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not as bad as movies, but they’re certainly nothing to rave about. In the first place, I 
hate actors. They never act like people. They just think they do. Some of the good 
ones do, in a very slight way, but not in a way that’s fun to watch. And if any actor’s 
really good, you can always tell he knows he’s good, and that spoils it. You take Sir 
Laurence Olivier, for example. I saw him in Hamlet. D.B. took Phoebe and I to see it 
last year. He treated us to lunch first, and then he took us. He’d already seen it, and 
the way he talked about it at lunch, I was anxious as hell to see it, too. But I didn’t 
enjoy it much. I just don’t see what’s so marvelous about Sir Laurence Olivier, that’s all. 
He has a terrific voice, and he’s a helluva handsome guy, and he’s very nice to watch 
when he’s walking or dueling or something, but he wasn’t at all the way D.B. said 
Hamlet was. He was too much like a goddam general, instead of a sad, screwed-up 
type guy. The best part in the whole picture was when old Ophelia’s brother - the one 
that gets in the duel with Hamlet at the very end - was going away and his father was 
giving him a lot of advice. While the father kept giving him a lot of advice, old Ophelia 
was sort of horsing around with her brother, taking his dagger out of the holster, and 
teasing him and all while he was trying to look interested in the bull his father was 
shooting. That was nice. I got a big bang out of that. But you don’t see that kind of 
stuff much. The only thing old Phoebe liked was when Hamlet patted this dog on the 
head. She thought that was funny and nice, and it was. What I’ll have to do is, I’ll have 
to read that play. The trouble with me is, I always have to read that stuff by myself. If 
an actor acts it out, I hardly listen. I keep worrying about whether he’s going to do 
something phony every minute. 

After I got the tickets to the Lunts’ show, I took a cab up to the park. I 
should’ve taken a subway or something, because I was getting slightly low on dough, 
but I wanted to get off that damn Broadway as fast as I could. 57 

Holden's primary interest shifts from Jane Gallagher to his sister, Phoebe. His 
fascination about Phoebe and joy at the young boy’s song indicate Holden’s idealization 
of the purity of childhood. This feeling of purity makes him feel able to call Jane, but he 
still cannot deal with the adult world. Holden, who fears and hates adulthood, likes 
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things that do not change; he dislikes trips to the museum precisely because their static 
nature reminds him how much he changes at every visit. The museum displays fit this 
description. They stop time, just as Allie’s death froze Aiiie in the ideal state of 
childhood. Holden seems to fear change and maturity, giving great sentimental weight 
to childish pleasures while fearing the qualities that mark adult life. He says : 

... The best thing, though, in that museum was that everything always stayed 
right where it was. Nobody’d move. You could go there a hundred thousand times, 
and that Eskimo would still be just finished catching those two fish, the birds would still 
be on their way south, the deers would still be drinking out of that water hole, with their 
pretty antlers and their pretty, skinny legs, and that squaw with the naked bosom 
would still be weaving that same blanket. Nobody’d be different. The only thing that 
would be different would be you. Not that you’d be so much older or anything. It 
wouldn’t be that, exactly. You’d just be different, that’s all. You’d have an overcoat on 
this time. Or the kid that was your partner in line the last time had got scarlet fever and 
you’d have a new partner. Or you’d have a substitute taking the class, instead of Miss 
Aigletinger. Or you’d heard your mother and father having a terrific fight in the 
bathroom. Or you’d just passed by one of those puddles in the street with gasoline 
rainbows in them. I mean you’d be different in some way - I can’t explain what I mean. 
And even if I could, I’m not sure I’d feel like it. 

I took my old hunting hat out of my pocket while I walked, and put it on. I knew 
I wouldn’t meet anybody that knew me, and it was pretty damp out. I kept walking and 
walking, and I kept thinking about old Phoebe going to that museum on Saturdays the 
way I used to. I thought how she’d see the same stuff I used to see, and how she’d be 
different every time she saw it. It didn’t exactly depress me to think about it. But it 
didn’t make me feel gay as hell, either. Certain things they should stay the way they 
are. You ought to be able to stick them in one of those big glass cases and just leave 
them alone. I know that’s impossible, but it’s too bad anyway. Anyway, I kept thinking 
about all that while I walked. ... 

Then a funny thing happened. When I got to the museum, all of a sudden I 
wouldn’t have gone inside for a million bucks. It just didn’t appeal to me - and here I’d 
walked through the whole goddam park and looked forward to it and all. If Phoebe’d 
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been there, I probably would have, but she wasn’t. So all I did, in front of the museum, 
was get a cab and go down to the Biltmore. I didn’t feel much like going. I’d made that 
damn date with Sally, though. 58 

Context interpretation upon representation 

This chapter still has proved that Holden has a distaste of phoniness. He hates 
things that are not what they seem, including actors and Broadway theater. Like so 
many other things, he dislikes both film and theater because they are inherently phony. 
Holden’s idealization of the purity of childhood also makes him feel unable to deal with 
the adult world. He fears and hates adulthood, but likes things that do not change. 
Therefore, according to Holden’s opinion, film and theater, along with actors associate 
themselves with phoniness which is opposite to Holden’s idealization. It is Holden’s 
strong stance against phoniness which provokes his sense of alienation from society. 

Chapter 17 

Sally shows up ten minutes late to meet Holden at the Biltmore. Holden 
immediately feels like marrying her, even though he doesn't particularly like her. He 
keeps describing himself as crazy. At the play, the actors’ performances seem phony 
and conceited to Holden. After the play, when Sally keeps mentioning that she thinks 
she knows people she sees, Holden replies " Why don't you go on over and give him a 
big soul kiss, if you know him ? He'll enjoy it." Finally, Sally does go to talk to the boy 
named George who she knows from Andover. Holden, of course, notes how phony the 
conversation between Sally and George is; their phony conversation disgusts Holden. 

After the performance, Holden and Sally go ice skating at Radio City. Holden 
guesses that Sally wanted to go ice-skating just to wear a little skirt and show off her 
“cute ass,” which, he has to admit, looks good. Sally asks Holden if he is coming over to 
help her trim the Christmas tree. As they drink cokes, Holden asks her if she ever gets 
fed up. He tells her that he hates everything : taxicabs, living in New York, phony guys 
who call the Lunts angels. Sally tells him not to shout, but Holden continues to tell her 
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that she is the only reason that he is in New York right now. Holden claims that if not for 
her, he would be off in a cabin in the woods. He complains about the cliques at 
boarding schools, and tells her that he is in lousy shape. 

Suddenly Holden suggests that they borrow a car from a friend in Greenwich 
Village and drive up to New England where they can stay in a cabin camp until their 
money runs out. They could get married and live in the woods. Sally tells him that the 
idea is foolish, for they are both practically children who would starve to death. Sally tells 
him that they will have a lot of time for such things after college and marriage, but he 
claims that there would not be " oodles " of places to go, and it would be entirely 
different from how she portrays it. He calls her a 11 royal pain in the ass," and Sally starts 
to cry. Holden feels somewhat guilty, and realizes that he doesn't even know where he 
got the idea about going to New England. Holden remarks in retrospect that he would 
not want to go with Sally on a trip anyway, and concludes that he must be insane. 

Analysis 

Holden's date with Sally Hayes reiterates several of the basic problems from 
which Holden suffers. Although he dislikes her, when he first sees her he feels like 
marrying her. Holden shifts from seeming to loathe Sally to seeming to care about her, 
as when he proposes that they run off to New England and then calls her a pain in the 
ass once she refuses his offer. His emotions fly out of control, and he seems to sense he 
is losing his grip. The confrontation between Holden and Sally in the restaurant 
demonstrates that anyone who seems self-confident or comfortable in society strikes 
Holden as phony. It means that he only trusts disdain and skepticism. He says : 

Finally, old Sally started coming up the stairs, and I started down to meet her. 
She looked terrific. She really did. She had on this black coat and sort of a black 
beret. She hardly ever wore a hat, but that beret looked nice. The funny part is, I felt 
like marrying her the minute I saw her. I’m crazy. I didn’t even like her much, and yet 
all of a sudden I felt like I was in love with her and wanted to marry her. I swear to 

59 

God I’m crazy. I admit it. 
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All of a sudden I quit lighting matches, and sort of leaned nearer to her over 
the table. I had quite a few topics on my mind. “ Hey, Sally,” I said. 

“ What ? ” she said. She was looking at some girl on the other side of the 

room. 

“ Did you ever get fed up ?" I said. “ I mean did you ever get scared that 
everything was going to go lousy unless you did something ? I mean do you like 
school, and all that stuff ? ” 

“ It’s a terrific bore. ’’ 

“ I mean do you hate it ? I know it’s a terrific bore, but do you hate it, is what I 

mean.” 

“ Well, I don’t exactly hate it. You always have to - ” 

“ Well, I hate it. Boy, do I hate it,” I said. “ But it isn’t just that. It’s everything. I 
hate living in New York and all. Taxicabs, and Madison Avenue buses, with the drivers 
and all always yelling at you to get out at the rear door, and being introduced to phony 
guys that call the Lunts angels, and going up and down in elevators when you just 
want to go outside, and guys fitting your pants all the time at Brooks, and people 
always - ” 

“ Don’t shout, please,” old Sally said. Which was very funny, because I wasn’t 
even shouting. 

“ Take cars,” I said. I said it in this very quiet voice. “ Take most people, 
they're crazy about cars. They worry if they get a little scratch on them, and they’re 
always talking about how many miles they get to a gallon, and if they get a brand-new 
car already they start thinking about trading it in for one that’s even newer. I don’t even 
like old cars. I mean they don’t even interest me. I’d rather have a goddam horse. A 
horse is at least human, for God’s sake. A horse you can at least - ” 

“ I don’t know what you’re even talking about," old Sally said. “ You jump from 

one - ” 

“ You know something ? ” I said. “ You’re probably the only reason I’m in New 
York right now, or anywhere. If you weren’t around, I’d probably be some place way 
the hell off. In the woods or some goddam place. You’re the only reason I’m around, 
practically. ” 
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“ You’re sweet,” she said. But you could tell she wanted me to change the 
damn subject. 

“ You ought to go to a boys’ school sometime. Try it sometime," I said. “ It’s full 
of phonies, and all you do is study so that you can learn enough to be smart enough 
to be able to buy a goddam Cadillac some day, and you have to keep making believe 
you give a damn if the football team loses, and all you do is talk about girls and liquor 
and sex all day, and everybody sticks together in these dirty little goddam cliques. The 
guys that are on the basketball team stick together, the Catholics stick together, the 
goddam intellectuals stick together, the guys that play bridge stick together. Even the 
guys that belong to the goddam Book-of-the-Month Club stick together. If you try to 
have a little intelligent - ” 

“ Now, listen,” old Sally said. “ Lots of boys get more out of school than that.” 

“ I agree I I agree they do, some of them I But that’s all I get out of it. See ? ’’ 
That’s my point. That’s exactly my goddam point,” I said. “ I don’t get hardly anything 
out of anything. I’m in bad shape. I’m in lousy shape .” 60 

Holden's proposal is a mark of desperation, for he wishes to reject the entire 
society around him. He does this partially because he cannot coherently articulate what 
he so dislikes about the society in which he lives. Holden even admits to himself that his 
actions have no logic, revealing that he does not know where he thought of escaping to 
New England. Sally Hayes claims that they cannot run off together because they are still 
practically children, yet her rejection shows more sensible maturity than Holden's 
immature notions of running away from home and responsibility. He says : 

Then, all of a sudden, I got this idea. 

“ Look," I said. “ Here’s my idea. How would you like to get the hell out of 
here ? Here’s my idea. I know this guy down in Greenwich Village that we can borrow 
his car for a couple of weeks. He used to go to the same school I did and he still 
owes me ten bucks. What we could do is, tomorrow morning we could drive up to 
Massachusetts and Vermont, and all around there, see. It’s beautiful as hell up there. It 
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really is.” I was getting excited as hell, the more I thought about it, and I sort of 
reached over and took old Sally’s goddam hand. What a goddam fool I was. “ No 
kidding,” I said. “ I have about a hundred and eighty bucks in the bank. I can take it 
out when it opens in the morning, and then I could go down and get this guy’s car. 
No kidding. We’ll stay in these cabin camps and stuff like that till the dough runs out. 
Then, when the dough runs out, I could get a job somewhere and we could live 
somewhere with a brook and all and, later on, we could get married or something. I 
could chop all our own wood in the wintertime and all. Honest to God, we could have 
a terrific time ! Wuddaya say ? C’mon ! Wuddaya say ? Will you do it with me ? 
Please ! ” 

“ You can’t just do something like that,” old Sally said. She sounded sore as 

hell. 

“ Why not ? Why the hell not ? ” 

“ Stop screaming at me, please,” she said. Which was crap, because I wasn’t 
even screaming at her. 

“ Why can'tcha ? Why not ? ” 

“ Because you can’t, that’s all. In the first place, we’re both practically children. 
And did you ever stop to think what you’d do if you didn’t get a job when your money 
ran out ? We’d starve to death. The whole thing’s so fantastic, it isn’t even - ” 

“ It isn’t fantastic. I’d get a job. Don’t worry about that. You don’t have to worry 
about that. What’s the matter ? Don’t you want to go with me ? Say so, if you don’t.” 

“ It isn’t that. It isn’t that at all,” old Sally said. I was beginning to hate her, in a 
way. “ We’ll have oodles of time to do those things - all those things. I mean after you 
go to college and all, and if we should get married and all. There’ll be oodles of 
marvelous places to go to. You’re just - ” 

“ No, there wouldn’t be. There wouldn’t be oodles of places to go to at all. It’d 
be entirely different,” I said. I was getting depressed as hell again. 

“ What ? ” she said. “ I can’t hear you. One minute you scream at me, and the 
next you - ” 

“ I said no, there wouldn’t be marvelous places to go to after I went to college 
and all. Open your ears. It’d be entirely different. We’d have to go downstairs in 
elevators with suitcases and stuff. We’d have to phone up everybody and tell ’em 
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postcards from hotels and all. And I’d be working in some office, making a lot of 
dough, and riding to work in cabs and Madison Avenue buses, and reading 
newspapers, and playing bridge all the time, and going to the movies and seeing a lot 
of stupid shorts and coming attractions and newsreels. Newsreels. Christ almighty. 
There’s always a dumb horse race, and some dame breaking a bottle over a ship, and 
some chimpanzee riding a goddam bicycle with pants on. It wouldn’t be the same at 
all. You don’t see what I mean at all." 

“ Maybe I don’t ! Maybe you don’t, either,” old Sally said. We both hated each 
other’s guts by that time. You could see there wasn’t any sense trying to have an 
intelligent conversation. I was sorry as hell I’d started it. 

“ C’mon, let’s get outa here,” I said. “ You give me a royal pain in the ass, if 
you want to know the truth.” 

Boy, did she hit the ceiling when I said that. I know I shouldn’t’ve said it, and I 
probably wouldn’t’ve ordinarily, but she was depressing the hell out of me. Usually I 
never say crude things like that to girls. Boy, did she hit the ceiling. I apologized like a 
madman, but she wouldn’t accept my apology. She was even crying. Which scared 
me a little bit, because I was a little afraid she’d go home and tell her father I called 
her a pain in the ass. Her father was one of those big silent bastards, and he wasn’t 
too crazy about me anyhow. He once told old Sally I was too goddam noisy . 61 

The whole thing was sort of funny, in a way, if you thought about it, and all of a 
sudden I did something I shouldn’t have. I laughed. And I have one of these very loud, 
stupid laughs. I mean if I ever sat behind myself in a movie or something, I’d probably 
lean over and tell myself to please shut up. It made old Sally madder than ever. 

I stuck around for a while, apologizing and trying to get her to excuse me, but 
she wouldn’t. She kept telling me to go away and leave her alone. So finally I did it. I 
went inside and got my shoes and stuff, and left without her. I shouldn’t’ve, but I was 
pretty goddam fed up by that time. 

If you want to know the truth, I don’t even know why I started all that stuff with 
her. I mean about going away somewhere, to Massachusetts and Vermont and all. I 
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probably wouldn’t’ve taken her even if she’d wanted to go with me. She wouldn’t have 
been anybody to go with. The terrible part, though, is that I meant it when I asked her. 
That’s the terrible part. I swear to God I’m a madman. 62 

That Sally reacts realistically to Holden’s fantasy of escape from society and 
adulthood proves that she is playing life by the rules, which drives Holden into a rage. 
Consequently, his comment about being in bad shape shows he knows he’s on a 
downward spiral. At this point, Holden seems to have a reservoir of unexpressed pain 
that has festered and turned into an anti-social soreness towards the world. 

Context interpretation upon representation 

This chapter demonstrates Holden’s irritation with anyone who seems self- 
confident or comfortable in society; they are condemned as phony. It means that he 
despises them and only trusts disdain and skepticism. Also Holden's proposal is a sign 
of his rejection of the entire society around him. At this point, both Holden’s irritation with 
people and rejection of the society have festered and turned into an anti-social soreness 
towards the world. They are his sense of alienation from society. 

Chapter 18 

Holden once again considers giving Jane Gallagher a call to invite her to go 
dancing. He remembers how she danced with Al Pike from Choate. Although Holden 
thought that he was "all muscles and no brains," Jane claimed that he had an inferiority 
complex and felt sorry for him, which Holden thinks girls use as an excuse to justify 
dating arrogant boys. Holden thinks that girls divide guys into two types, no matter what 
their personality: a girl will justify bad behavior as part of an inferiority complex for those 
she likes, while claim those that she doesn't like are conceited. 

Holden calls Carl Luce, a friend from the Whooton School who attends 
Columbia, and plans to meet him that night. He then goes to Radio City Music Hall to 
see a movie and is annoyed by the Rockettes pre-movie dance, the movie, and a 
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woman beside him who becomes too emotional, but remembers how he and Allie used 
to love the man in the orchestra who played kettledrum because the man seemed to 
enjoy it so much. 

The movie is a war film, which makes Holden think about D.B.'s experience in 
World War II. D.B. hated the army, but had Holden read A Farewell to Arms, which in 
Holden's view celebrates soldiers. Holden thinks that he could never be in the army. He 
is glad that the atomic bomb has been invented because if there is a war, he would 
volunteer to sit right on top of it. 

Analysis 

After proposing that he and Sally Hayes run off together, Holden has already 
forgotten Sally and moved on to other considerations. He remembers an incident that 
does not fit with his illusion. He returns to reminiscing about Jane Gallagher. It appears 
that Holden is always looking for comfort - some sort of fleeting pleasure to take away 
the pain which threatens to overwhelm him. He says : 

When I left the skating rink I felt sort of hungry, so I went in this drugstore and 
had a Swiss cheese sandwich and a malted, and then I went in a phone booth. I 
thought maybe I might give old Jane another buzz and see if she was home yet. I 
mean I had the whole evening free, and I thought I’d give her a buzz and, if she was 
home yet, take her dancing or something somewhere. I never danced with her or 
anything the whole time I knew her. I saw her dancing once, though. She looked like a 
very good dancer. It was at this Fourth of July dance at the club. I didn’t know her too 
well then, and I didn’t think I ought to cut in on her date. She was dating this terrible 
guy, Al Pike, that went to Choate. I didn’t know him too well, but he was always 
hanging around the swimming pool. He wore those white Lastex kind of swimming 
trunks, and he was always going off the high dive. He did the same lousy old half 
gainer all day long. It was the only dive he could do, but he thought he was very hot 
stuff. All muscles and no brains. Anyway, that’s who Jane dated that night. I couldn’t 
understand it. I swear I couldn’t. 63 
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In this chapter, Holden’s cynical observations are not always misinterpretations; 
in some cases, he makes accurate statements about human foibles and failings. His 
diatribe concerning "inferiority complexes" is a particular case; he accurately finds that 
people have hypocritical standards of judgment for others and justify the behavior in 
those they like while condemning similar behavior in others. 

After we started going around together, I asked her how come she could date 
a show-off bastard like At Pike. Jane said he wasn’t a show-off. She said he had an 
inferiority complex. She acted like she felt sorry for him or something, and she wasn’t 
just putting it on. She meant it. It’s a funny thing about girls. Every time you mention 
some guy that’s strictly a bastard - very mean, or very conceited and all - and when 
you mention it to the girl, she’ll tell you he has an inferiority complex. Maybe he has, 
but that still doesn’t keep him from being a bastard, in my opinion. Girls. You never 
know what they're going to think. I once got this girl Roberta Walsh’s roommate a date 
with a friend of mine. His name was Bob Robinson and he really had an inferiority 
complex. You could tell he was very ashamed of his parents and all, because they 
said “ he don’t ” and “ she don’t ” and stuff like that and they weren’t very wealthy. But 
he wasn’t a bastard or anything. He was a very nice guy. But this Roberta Walsh’s 
roommate didn’t like him at all. She told Roberta he was too conceited - and the 
reason she thought he was conceited was because he happened to mention to her 
that he was captain of the debating team. A little thing like that, and she thought he 
was conceited ! The trouble with girls is, if they like a boy, no matter how big a 
bastard he is, they’ll say he has an inferiority complex, and if they don’t like him, no 
matter how nice a guy he is, or how big an inferiority complex he has, they’ll say he’s 
conceited. Even smart girls do it . 64 

That Holden can make such observations is a significant point, for it implies that 
external factors have promoted Holden's psychological difficulties and that he is not the 
perpetual failure that he perceives himself to be; he also remarks that the Rockettes 
dance is phony to the core. But the kettle drummer is just the opposite: he enjoys 
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exactly what he is doing. Those moments when Holden shows himself to be rational 
make his outrageous statements more potent, such as when Holden ends his 
remembrance of D.B.'s war experience with the statement that he would want to sit on 
an atomic bomb during wartime. However, Holden again thinks about suicide. In 
thinking about war, he thinks only of himself. It is as if he is so alienated the rest of the 
world does not exist for him. 

I had a quite a bit of time to kill till ten o’clock, so what I did, I went to the 
movies at Radio City. It was probably the worst thing I could’ve done, but it was near, 
and I couldn’t think of anything else. 

I came in when the goddam stage show was on. The Rockettes were kicking 
their heads off, the way they do when they’re all in line with their arms around each 
other’s waist. The audience applauded like mad, and some guy behind me kept 
saying to his wife, “ You know what that is ? ” That’s precision.” He killed me. Then, 
after the Rockettes, a guy came out in a tuxedo and roller skates on, and started 
skating under a bunch of little tables, and telling jokes while he did it. He was a very 
good skater and all, but I couldn’t enjoy it much because I kept picturing him 
practicing to be a guy that roller-skates on the stage. It seemed so stupid. I guess I 
just wasn’t in the right mood. Then, after him, they had this Christmas thing they have 
at Radio City every year. All these angels start coming out of the boxes and 
everywhere, guys carrying crucifixes and stuff all over the place, and the whole bunch 
of them - thousands of them - singing “ Come All Ye Faithful! ” like mad. Big deal. It’s 
supposed to be religious as hell, I know, and very pretty and all, but I can't see 
anything religious or pretty, for God’s sake, about a bunch of actors carrying crucifixes 
all over the stage. When they were all finished and started going out the boxes again, 
you could tell they could hardly wait to get a cigarette or something. I saw it with old 
Sally Hayes the year before, and she kept saying how beautiful it was, the costumes 
and all. I said old Jesus probably would’ve puked if He could see it - all those fancy 
costumes and all. Sally said I was a sacrilegious atheist. I probably am. The thing 
Jesus really would’ve liked would be the guy that plays the kettle drums in the 
orchestra. I’ve watched that guy since I was about eight years old. My brother Allie 
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and I, if we were with our parents and all, we used to move our seats and go way 
down so we could watch him. He’s the best drummer I ever saw. He only gets a 
chance to bang them a couple of times during a whole piece. But he never looks 
bored when he isn’t doing it. Then when he does bang them, he does it so nice and 
sweet, with this nervous expression on his face. One time when we went to 
Washington with my father, Allie sent him a postcard, but I'll bet he never got it. We 

65 

weren’t too sure how to address it. 

The part that got me was, there was a lady sitting next to me that cried all 
through the goddam picture. The phonier it got, the more she cried. You’d have 
thought she did it because she was kindhearted as hell, but I was sitting right next to 
her, and she wasn’t. She had this little kid with her that was bored as hell and had to 
go to the bathroom, but she wouldn’t take him. She kept telling him to sit still and 
behave himself. She was about as kindhearted as a goddam wolf. You take somebody 
that cries their goddam eyes out over phony stuff in the movies, and nine times out of 
ten they're mean bastards at heart. I’m not kidding. 

After the movie was over, I started walking down to the Wicker Bar, where I 
was supposed to meet old Carl Luce, and while I walked I sort of thought about war 
and all. Those war movies always do that to me. I don’t think I could stand it if I had to 
go to war. I really couldn’t. It wouldn’t be too bad if they'd just take you out and shoot 
you or something, but you have to stay in the Army so goddam long. That’s the whole 
trouble. My brother D.B. was in the Army for four goddam years. He was in the war, 
too - he landed on D-Day and all - but I really think he hated the Army worse than the 
war. I was practically a child at the time, but I remember when he used to come home 
on furlough and all, all he did was lie on his bed, practically. He hardly ever even 
came in the living room. Later, when he went overseas and was in the war and all, he 
didn’t get wounded or anything and he didn’t have to shoot anybody. All he had to do 
was drive some cowboy general around all day in a command car. He once told Allie 
and I that if he’d had to shoot anybody, he wouldn’t’ve known which direction to shoot 
in. He said The Army was practically as full of bastards as the Nazis were. I remember 
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Allie once asked him wasn’t it sort of good that he was in the war because he was a 
writer and it gave him a lot to write about and all. He made Allie go get his baseball 
mitt and then he asked him who was the best war poet, Rupert Brooke or Emily 
Dickinson. Allie said Emily Dickinson. I don’t know too much about it myself, because I 
don’t read much poetry, but I do know it’s drive me crazy if I had to be in the Army 
and be with a bunch of guys like Ackley and Stradlater and old Maurice all the time, 
marching with them and all. I was in the Boy Scouts once, for about a week, and I 
couldn’t even stand looking at the back of the guy’s neck in front of me. They kept 
telling you to look at the back of the guy’s neck in front of you. I swear if there’s ever 
another war, they better just take me out and stick me in front of a firing squad. I 
wouldn’t object. What gets me about D.B., though, he hated the war so much, and yet 
he got me to read this book A Farewell to Arms last summer. He said it was so terrific. 
That’s what I can’t understand. It had this guy in it named Lieutenant Henry that was 
supposed to be a nice guy and all. I don’t see how D.B. could hate the Army and war 
and all so much and still like a phony like that. I mean, for instance, I don’t see how he 
could like a phony book like that and still like that one by Ring Lardner, or that other 
one he’s so crazy about, The Great Gatsby. D.B. got sore when I said that, and said I 
was too young and all to appreciate it, but I don’t think so. I told him I liked Ring 
Lardner and The Great Gatsby and all. I did, too. I was crazy about The Great Gatsby. 
Old Gatsby. Old sport. That killed me. Anyway, I’m sort of glad they’ve got the atomic 
bomb invented. If there’s ever another war, I’m going to sit right the hell on top of it. I’ll 
volunteer for it. I swear to God I will. 66 

Context interpretation upon representation 

In this chapter, Holden thinks about suicide in thinking about war. He thinks only 
of himself, although his cynical observations are not always misinterpretations; he 
accurately finds that people have hypocritical standards of judgment for others and 
justify the behavior in those they like while condemning similar behavior in others and he 
also remarks that the Rockettes dance is phony to the core. It still means that he is so 
alienated the rest of the world. They indicate all his sense of alienation from society. 
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Chapter 19 

Holden waits for Carl Luce at the Wicker Bar in the Seton Hotel. Luce used to 
gossip about people who were homosexuals and would tell which actors were actually 
gay. Holden says Luce knew more about sex than anybody at the Whooton School, even 
though he always seemed a bit homosexual himself. Holden says the Wicker Bar is filled 
with so many phonies. It is enough to make anyone “hate everybody in the world.” 

When Luce arrives, he asks Holden when he is going to grow up, and is not 
amused by Holden's jokes. Luce is annoyed that he is having a "typical Caulfield 
conversation" about sex. Luce admits that he is dating an older woman in the Village 
who is a sculptress from China. Holden asks questions that are too personal about 
Luce's sex life with his girlfriend until Luce insists that he drop the subject. Luce reminds 
him that the last time he saw Holden he told him to go to see a psychoanalyst. Holden 
remembers that Luce’s father is a psychoanalyst, and asks him if he was ever analyzed 
by his father. Luce, annoyed, leaves. 

Analysis 

Holden is still preoccupied with phoniness. And his preoccupation with sex 
demonstrates his great immaturity and a lack of propriety toward others. Holden 
appreciates sexuality in its most lurid forms, relishing Luce's gossip about which actors 
are closet homosexuals, and can only conceive of Luce’s relationship with the 
sculptress in terms of exotic sensuality. Holden’s thoughts about Luce betray his 
teenage sexual insecurity, right down to his fears about homosexuality. He even persists 
after Luce tells him how inappropriate his questions are, barely realizing that Luce is 
disgusted by his behavior. He says : 

In case you don’t live in New York, the Wicker Bar is in this sort of swanky 
hotel, the Seton Hotel. I used to go there quite a lot, but I don’t any more. I gradually 
cut it out. It’s one of those places that are supposed to be very sophisticated and all, 
and the phonies are coming in the window. They used to have these two French 
babes, Tina and Janine, come out and play the piano and sing about three times 
every night. One of them played the piano - strictly lousy - and the other one sang, 
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and most of the songs were either pretty dirty or in French. The one that sang, old 
Janine, was always whispering into the goddam microphone before she sang. She’d 
say, “And now we like to geeve you our impression of Vooly Voo Fransay. Eetees the 
story of a leetle Fransh girl who comes to a beeg ceety, just like New York, and falls 
een love wees a leetle boy from Brookleen. We hope you like eet.” Then, when she 
was all done whispering and being cute as hell, she’d sing some dopey song, half in 
English and half in French, and drive all the phonies in the place mad with joy. If you 
sat around there long enough and heard all the phonies applauding and all, you got to 
hate everybody in the world, I swear you did. The bartender was a louse, too. Fie was 
a big snob. Fie didn’t talk to you at all hardly unless you were a big shot or a celebrity 
or something. If you were a big shot or a celebrity or something, then he was even 
more nauseating. Fle’d go up to you and say, with this big charming smile, like he was 
a helluva swell guy if you knew him, “ Well ! Flow’s Connecticut ? ” or “ Flow’s 
Florida ? ” It was a terrible place, I’m not kidding. I cut out going there entirely, 
gradually . 67 

Old Luce. What a guy. Fie was supposed to be my Student Adviser when I was 
at Whooton. The only thing he ever did, though, was give these sex talks and all, late 
at night when there was a bunch of guys in his room. Fie knew quite a bit about sex, 
especially perverts and all. Fie was always telling us about a lot of creepy guys that go 
around having affairs with sheep, and guys that go around with girls’ pants sewed in 
the lining of their hats and all. And flits and Lesbians. Old Luce knew who every flit 
and Lesbian in the United States was. All you had to do was mention somebody - 
anybody - and old Luce’d tell you if he was a flit or not. Sometimes it was hard to 
believe, the people he said were flits and Lesbians and all, movie actors and like that. 
Some of the ones he said were flits were even married, for God’s sake. You’d keep 
saying to him, “ You mean Joe Blow’s a flit ? Joe Blow ? That big, tough guy that plays 
gangsters and cowboys all the time ? ” Old Luce’d say, “ Certainly.” He was always 
saying “ Certainly." He said it didn’t matter if a guy was married or not. He said half 
the married guys in the world were flits and didn’t even know it. He said you could turn 
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into one practically overnight, if you had all the traits and all. He used to scare the hell 
out of us. I kept waiting to turn into a flit or something. The funny thing about old Luce, 
I used to think he was sort of flitty himself, in a way. He was always saying, “ Try this 
for size,” and then he’d goose the hell out of you while you were going down the 
corridor. And whenever he went to the can, he always left the goddam door open and 
talked to you while you were brushing your teeth or something. That stuff’s sort of flitty. 
It really is. I’ve known quite a few real flits, at schools and all, and they’re always doing 
stuff like that, and that’s why I always had my doubts about old Luce. He was a pretty 
intelligent guy, though. He really was. 

He never said hello or anything when he met you. The first thing he said when 
he sat down was that he could only stay a couple of minutes. He said he had a date. 
Then he ordered a dry Martini. He told the bartender to make it very dry, and no olive. 

“ Hey, I got a flit for you,” I told him. “ At the end of the bar. Don’t look now. I 
been saving him for ya.” 

“ Very funny,” he said. “ Same old Caulfield. When are you going to grow 

up ? ” 

I bored him a lot. I really did. He amused me, though. He was one of those 
guys that sort of amuse me a lot. 

“ How’s your sex life ? ” I asked him. He hated you to ask him stuff like that. 

“ Relax," he said. “ Just sit back and relax, for Chrissake.” 

“ I’m relaxed,” I said. “ How’s Columbia ? Ya like it ? ” 

“ Certainly I like it. If I didn’t like it I wouldn’t have gone there," he said. He 
could be pretty boring himself sometimes. 

“ What're you majoring in ? ” I asked him. “ Perverts ? ” I was only horsing 

around. 

“ What're you trying to be - funny ? ” 

“ No. I’m only kidding,” I said. “ Listen, hey, Luce. You’re one of these 
intellectual guys. I need your advice. I’m in a terrific - ” 

He let out this big groan on me. “ Listen, Caulfield. If you want to sit here and 
have a quiet, peaceful drink and a quiet, peaceful conver - ” 

“ All right, all right,” I said. “ Relax.” You could tell he didn’t feel like discussing 
anything serious with me. That’s the trouble with these intellectual guys. They never 
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want to discuss anything serious unless they feel like it. So all I did was, I started 
discussing topics in general with him. “ No kidding, how’s your sex life ? ” I asked him. 
“ You still going around with that same babe you used to at Whooton ? The one with 
the terrific - ” 

“ Good God, no,” he said. 

“ How come ? What happened to her ? ” 

“ I haven’t the faintest idea. For all I know, since you ask, she’s probably the 
Whore of New Hampshire by this time.” 

“ That isn’t nice. If she was decent enough to let you get sexy with her all the 
time, you at least shouldn’t talk about her that way.” 

“ Oh, God ! ” old Luce said. “ Is this going to be a typical Caulfield 
conversation ? I want to know right now.” 

“ No,” I said, “ but it isn’t nice anyway. If she was decent and nice enough to 
let you - ” 

“Must we pursue this horrible trend of thought ? ” 

I didn’t say anything. I was sort of afraid he’d get up and leave on me if I didn’t 
shut up. So all I did was, I ordered another drink. I felt like getting stinking drunk. 

“ Who’re you going around with now ? ” I asked him. 

“ You feel like telling me ? ” 

“ Nobody you know. ” 

“ Yeah, but who ? I might know her.” 

“ Girl lives in the Village. Sculptress. If you must know.” 

“ Yeah ? No kidding ? How old is she ? ” 

“ I’ve never asked her, for God’s sake. ” 

“ Well, around how old ? ” 

“ I should imagine she’s in her late thirties,” old Luce said. 

“ In her late thirties ? Yeah ? You like that ? ” I asked him. 

“ You like ’em that old ? ” The reason I was asking was because he really knew quite a 
bit about sex and all. He was one of the few guys I knew that did. He lost his virginity 
when he was only fourteen, in Nantucket. He really did. 

“ I like a mature person, if that’s what you mean. Certainly.” 

“ You do ? Why ? No kidding, they better for sex and all ? ” 
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“ Listen. Let’s get one thing straight. I refuse to answer any typical Caulfield 
questions tonight. When in hell are you going to grow up ? ” 

I didn’t say anything for a while. I let it drop for a while. Then old Luce ordered 
another Martini and told the bartender to make it a lot dryer. 

“ Listen. How long you been going around with her, this sculpture babe ? ” I 
asked him. I was really interested. “ Did you know her when you were at Whooton ? ” 

“ Hardly. She just arrived in this country a few months ago.” 

“ She did ? Where’s she from ? ” 

“ She happens to be from Shanghai. ” 

“ No kidding ! Do you like that ? Her being Chinese ? ” 

“ Obviously. ” 

“ Why ? I’d be interested to know - I really would.” 

“ I simply happen to find Eastern philosophy more satisfactory than Western. 
Since you ask.” 

“ You do ? Wuddaya mean ‘philosophy’ ? Ya mean sex an all ? You mean it’s 
better in China ? That what you mean ? ” 

“ Not necessarily in China, for God’s sake. The East / said. Must we go on with 
this inane conversation ? ” 

“ Listen, I’m serious,” I said. “ No kidding. Why’s it better in the East ? ” 

“ It’s too involved to go into, for God’s sake,” old Luce said. “ They simply 
happen to regard sex as both a physical and a spiritual experience and all. I really do. 
But it depends on who the hell I’m doing it with. If I’m doing it with somebody I don’t 
even - ” 

“ Not so loud, for God’s sake, Caulfield. If you can’t manage to keep your voice 
down, let’s drop the whole - ” 

“ All right, but listen, ” I said. I was getting excited and I was talking a little too 
loud. Sometimes I talk a little loud when I get excited. “ This is what I mean, though,” I 
said. “ I know it’s supposed to be physical and spiritual, and artistic and all. But what I 
mean is, you can’t do it with everybody - every girl you neck with and all - and make 
it come out that way. Can you ? ” 

“ Let’s drop it," old Luce said. “ Do you mind ? ” 
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“ All right, but listen. Take you and this Chinese babe. What’s so good about 
you two ? ” 

“Drop it, I said.” 

I was getting a little too personal. I realize that. But that was one of the 
annoying things about Luce. When we were at Whooton, he’d make you describe the 
most personal stuff that happened to you, but if you started asking him questions 
about himself, he got sore. These intellectual guys don’t like to have an intellectual 
conversation with you unless they’re running the whole thing. They always want you to 
shut up when they shut up, and go back to your room when they go back to their 
room. When I was at Whooton old Luce used to hate it - you really could tell he did - 
when after he was finished giving this sex talk to a bunch of us in his room we stuck 
around and chewed the fat by ourselves for a while. I mean the other guys and myself. 
In somebody else’s room. Old Luce hated that. He always wanted everybody to go 
back to their own room and shut up when he was finished being the big shot. The 
thing he was afraid of, he was afraid somebody’d say something smarter than he had. 
He really amused me. 

“ Maybe I’ll go to China. My sex life is lousy,” I said. 

“ Naturally. Your mind is immature.” 

“ It is. It really is. I know it,” I said. “ You know what the trouble with me is ? I 
can never get really sexy - I mean really sexy - with a girl I don’t like a lot. I mean I 
have to like her a lot. If I don’t, I sort of lose my goddam desire for her and all. Boy, it 
really screws up my sex life something awful. My sex life stinks.” 

“ Naturally it does, for God’s sake. I told you the last time I saw you what you 

need. ” 

“ You mean to go to a psychoanalyst and all ? ” I said. That’s what he’d told 
me I ought to do. His father was a psychoanalyst and all. 

“ It’s up to you, for God’s sake. It’s none of my goddam business what you do 
with your life. ” 

I didn’t say anything for a while. I was thinking. 

“ Supposing I went to your father and had him psychoanalyze me and all,” I 
said. “ What would he do to me ? I mean what would he do to me ? ” 
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“ He wouldn’t do a goddam thing to you. He’d simply talk to you, and you’d 
talk to him, for God’s sake. For one thing, he’d help you to recognize the patterns of 
your mind. ” 

“ That what ? ” 

“ The patterns of your mind. Your mind runs in - Listen. I’m not giving an 
elementary course in psychoanalysis. If you’re interested, call him up and make an 
appointment. If you’re not, don’t. I couldn’t care less, frankly.” 

I put my hand on his shoulder. Boy, he amused me. “ You’re a real friendly 
bastard,” I told him. “ You know that ? ” 

He was looking at his wrist watch. “ I have go tear,” he said, and stood up. “ 
Nice seeing you. ” He got the bartender and told him to bring him his check. 

“ Hey," I said, just before he beat it. “ Did your father ever psychoanalyze 

you ? ” 

“ Me ? Why do you ask ? ” 

“ No reason. Did he, though ? Has he ? ” 

“ Not exactly. He’s helped me to adjust myself to a certain extent, but an 
extensive analysis hasn’t been necessary. Why do you ask ? ” 

“ No reason. I was just wondering.” 

“ Well. Take it easy,” he said. He was leaving his tip and all and he was 
starting to go. 

“ Have just one more drink,” I told him. “ Please. I’m lonesome as hell. No 
kidding. ” 

He said he couldn’t do it, though. He said he was late now, and then he left. 68 

Holden's meeting with Luce gives a more broad perspective on his behavior. It 
signifies that Holden has some significant problems. Luce indicates that Holden's 
behavior when they meet at the Wicker Bar is typical behavior, and not the product of 
his altered psychological state. Holden has been suffering from his current problems 
since he went to Whooten with Luce, and these problems have been significant; Luce 
even had suggested psychoanalytic treatment for Holden. This perspective on Holden's 
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problems cannot be dismissed as easily as others, for Luce's recommendation is not the 
advice of the elderly Mr. Spencer or another authority figure who presumably could not 
understand Holden's problems. 

Context interpretation upon representation 

In this chapter, Holden still returns to his obsession on phoniness. He criticizes 
people at the Wicker Bar as the phonies. Carl Luce clearly recognizes that Holden 
needs help; his preoccupation with sex demonstrates his great immaturity and a lack of 
propriety toward others, but Holden responds by protecting his alienation; he seems to 
imply a homosexual relationship between Luce and his father in order to make Luce go 
away. It still indicates all his sense of alienation from society. 

Chapter 20 

Holden remains in the Wicker Bar getting drunk. He continues to pretend that he 
has been shot. He thinks about calling Jane, but instead calls Sally from a pay phone. 
He calls Sally, but her grandmother answers and asks why he is calling so late. Finally, 
Sally gets on the phone and realizes that Holden is drunk and guickly hangs up. 

Back in the bar, Holden goes to the bathroom and imagines himself as an actor 
“concealing the fact that I was a wounded sunuvabitch.” In the restroom of the Wicker 
Bar, Holden talks to the "flitty-looking" guy, asking if he will see the "Valencia babe" who 
performs there, but he tells Holden to go home. Finally, he picks up his hat at the hat- 
check and leaves. 

Holden walks to Central Park to check on the ducks in the lagoon. During the 
walk, Holden drops Phoebe's record and nearly starts to cry when it shatters into pieces. 
At the park, the lagoon is half frozen and there are no ducks. Holden sits on a bench, 
freezing, fantasizing that he might catch pneumonia and imagines his own funeral that 
people have to attend. He then remembers how he missed Allie’s funeral because he 
was still in the hospital from having smashed the garage windows with his bare hands. 

Holden is reassured that his parents won't let Phoebe come to his funeral 
because she is too young. He thinks about what Phoebe would feel if he got pneumonia 
and died, and figures that he should sneak home and see her, in case he does die 
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without having a chance to say goodbye. He knows returning home is risky because he 
might get caught by his parents, but he suspects they’ll be asleep and he’ll be able to 
slip in and out without seeing them. 

Analysis 

In this chapter, Holden thinks about calling Jane, but instead calls Sally. For 
Holden, this can be interpreted that Jane represents childhood, but Sally represents 
adulthood; Holden tries to have successful adult interactions, but they all fail. And 
Holden once again pretends that he was shot, as he did after his confrontation with 
Maurice, but his thoughts shift to more serious mortal concerns; he’s not just imagining it 
- he actually is “wounded” and is trying to hide it. He says : 

When I was really drunk, I started that stupid business with the bullet in my 
guts again. I was the only guy at the bar with a bullet in their guts. I kept putting my 
hand under my jacket, on my stomach and all, to keep the blood from dripping all over 
the place. I didn’t want any body to know I was even wounded. I was concealing the 
fact that I was a wounded sonuvabitch. Finally what I felt like, I felt like giving old Jane 
a buzz and see if she was home yet. So I paid my check and all. Then I left the bar 
and went out where the telephones were. I kept keeping my hand under my jacket to 
keep the blood from dripping. Boy, was I drunk. 

But when I got inside this phone booth, I wasn’t much in the mood any more to 
give old Jane a buzz. I was too drunk, I guess. So what I did, I gave old Sally Hayes a 
buzz. 

I had to dial about twenty numbers before I got the right one. Boy, was I blind. 

“ Hello,” I said when somebody answered the goddam phone. I sort of yelled 
it, I was so drunk. 

“ Who is this ? ” this very cold lady’s voice said. 

“ This is me. Holden Caulfield. Lemme speaka Sally, please.” 

“ Sally’s asleep. This is Sally’s grandmother. Why are you calling at this hour, 
Holden ? Do you know what time it is ? ” 

“ Yeah. Wanna talka Sally. Very important. Put her on.” 
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“ Sally’s asleep, young man. Call her tomorrow. Good night.” 

“ Wake ‘er up I Wake ‘er up, hey. Attaboy.” 

Then there was a different voice. “ Holden, this is me." 

It was old Sally. “ What’s the big idea ? ” 

“ Sally ? That you ? ” 

“ Yes - stop screaming. Are you drunk ? ” 

“ Yeah. Listen. Listen, hey. I’ll come over Christmas Eve. Okay ? Trimma 
goddam tree for ya. Okay ? Okay, hey, Sally ? ” 

“ Yes. You’re drunk. Go to bed now. Where are you ? Who’s with you ? ” 

“ Sally ? I’ll come over and trimma tree for ya, okay ? Okay, hey ? ” 

“ Yes. Go to bed now. Where are you ? Who’s with you ? ” 

“ Nobody. Me, myself and I.” Boy was I drunk I I was even still holding onto my 
guts. “ They got me. Rocky’s mob got me. You know that ? Sally, you know that ? ” 

“ I can’t hear you. Go to bed now. I have to go. Call me tomorrow.” 

“ Hey, Sally I You want me trimma tree for ya ? Ya want me to ? Huh ? ” 

“ Yes. Good night. Go home and go to bed." 

She hung up on me . 69 

Holden continues to display more of his typical inappropriate behavior. He has 
become more sensitive to occurrences in this chapter. The children’s record breaks. 
Holden nearly breaks down into hysterics when he breaks Phoebe's record. The ducks 
adapt and change to survive. It is this event that provokes his meditations on death. 
They both symbolize the fact that Holden can’t protect childhood and avoid growing up. 

He imagines his funeral as if it is an impending event, yet is curiously ambivalent 
about the consequences; his only concern is not whether or not he will die, but how 
Phoebe will react to his death. Holden actually finds the possibility of validation and 
redemption in his own death. In seeming himself dead, it seems, Holden believes that 
he might find some instinctive motivation for continuing to live. By embracing death, 
maybe some glimmer of hope and conviction will stir him back to life. 
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Holden connects his own death to Allie’s, and it seems likely that Allie’s death is 
the source of Holden’s depression. He seems to be still hurt, angry, and suffering. 
However, Holden snaps out of his suicidal fantasy by thinking of the wishes of a child, 
his sister. He says : 

Then something terrible happened just as I got in the park. I dropped old 
Phoebe’s record. It broke into about fifty pieces. It was in a big envelope and all, but it 
broke anyway. I damn near cried, it made me feel so terrible, but all I did was, I took 
the pieces out of the envelope and put them in my coat pocket. They weren’t any 
good for anything, but I didn’t feel like just throwing them away. Then I went in the 
park. Boy, was it dark. 

I’ve lived in New York all my life, and I know central Park like the back of my 
hand, because I used to roller-skate there all the time and ride my bike when I was a 
kid, But I had the most terrific trouble finding that lagoon that night. I knew right where 
it was - it was right near central Park South and all - but I still couldn’t find it. I must’ve 
been drunker than I thought. I kept walking and walking, and it kept getting darker and 
darker and spookier and spookier. I didn’t see one person the whole time I was in the 
park. I’m just as glad. I probably would’ve jumped about a mile if I had. Then, finally, I 
found it. What it was, it was partly frozen and partly not frozen. But I didn’t see any 
ducks around. I walked all around the whole damn lake - I damn near fell in once, in 
fact - but I didn’t see a single duck. I thought maybe if there were any around, they 
might be asleep or something near the edge of the water, near the grass and all. 
That’s how I nearly fell in. But I couldn’t find any. 

Finally I sat down on this bench, where it wasn’t so goddam dark. Boy, I was 
still shivering like a bastard, and the back of my hair, even though I had my hunting 
that on, was sort of full of little hunks of ice. That worried me. I thought probably I’d get 
pneumonia and die. I started picturing millions of jerks coming to my funeral and all. 
My grandfather from Detroit, that keeps calling out the numbers of the streets when 
you ride on a goddam but with hijm, and my aunts - I have about fifty aunts - and all 
my lousy cousins. What a mob’d be there. They all came when Allie died, the whole 
goddam stupid bunch of them. I have this one stupid aunt with halitosis that kept 
saying how peaceful he looked lying there, D.B. told me. I wasn’t there. I was still in 
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the hospital. I had to go to the hospital and all after I hurt my hand. Anyway, I kept 
worrying that I was getting pneumonia, with all those hunks of ice in my hair, and that I 
was going to die. I felt sorry as hell for my mother and father. Especially my mother, 
because she still isn’t over my brother Allie yet. I kept picturing her not knowing what 
to do with all my suits and athletic equipment and all. The only good thing, I knew she 
wouldn’t let old Phoebe come to my goddam funeral because she was only a little kid. 
That was the only good part. Then I thought about the whole bunch of them sticking 
me in a goddam cemetery and all, with my name on this tombstone and all. 
Surrounded by dead guys. Boy, When you’re dead, they really fix you up. I hope to 
hell when I do die some body has sense enough to just dump me in the river or 
something. Anything except sticking me in a goddam cemetery. People coming and 
putting a bunch of flowers on your stomach on Sunday, and all that crap. Who wants 
flowers when you’re dead ? Nobody. 

When the weather’s nice, my parents go out quite frequently and stick a bunch 
of flowers on old Allie’s grave. I went with them a couple of times, but I cut it out. In 
the first place, I certainly don’t enjoy seeing him in that crazy cemetery. Surrounded by 
dead guys and tombstones and all. It wasn’t too bad when the sun was out, but twice 
- twice - we were there when it started to rain. It was awful. It rained on his lousy 
tombstone, and it rained on the grass on his stomach. It rained all over the palace. All 
the visitors that were visiting the cemetery started running like hell over to their cars. 
That’s what nearly drove me crazy. All the visitors could get in their cars and turn on 
their radios and all and then go someplace nice for dinner - everybody except Allie. I 
couldn’t stand it. I know it’s only his body and all that’s in the cemetery, and his soul’s 
in Heaven and all that crap, but I couldn’t stand it anyway. I just wish he wasn’t there. 
You didn’t know him. If you’d known him, you’d know what I mean. It’s not too bad 
when the sun’s out, but the sun only comes out when it feels like coming out. 

After a while, just to get my mind off getting pneumonia and all, I took out my 
dough and tried to count it in the lousy light from the street lamp. All I had was three 
singles and five quarters and a nickel left - boy, I spent a fortune since I left Pencey. 
Then what I did, I went down near the lagoon and I sort of skipped the quarters and 
the nickel across it, where it wasn’t frozen . I don’t know why I did it., but I did it. I 
guess I thought it’d take my mind off getting pneumonia and dying. It didn’t, thought. 
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I started thinking how old Phoebe would feel if I got pneumonia and died. It 
was a childish way to think, but I couldn’t stop my self. She’d feel pretty bad it 
something like that happened. She likes me a lot. I mean she’s guite fond of me. She 
really is. Anyway, I couldn’t get that off my mind, so finally what I figured I’d do, I 
figured I’d better sneak home and see her, in case I died and all. I had my door key 
with me and all, and I figured what I’d do, I’d sneak in the apartment, very guiet and 
all, and just sort of chew the fat with her for a while. The only thing that worried me 
was our front door. It creaks like a bastard. It’s a pretty old apartment house, and the 
superintendent’s a lazy bastard, and everything creaks and sgueaks. I was afraid my 
parents might hear me sneaking in. But I decided I’d try it anyhow. 70 

Context interpretation upon representation 

This chapter illustrates that Holden tries to have successful adult interactions, 
but they all fail. Consequently, it is this event that provokes his meditations on death. 
Surprisingly, Holden actually finds the possibility of validation and redemption in his own 
death although he actually is “wounded” and is trying to hide it; it means that he has 
suffered the consequences of alienation taken by himself. By embracing death, maybe 
some glimmer of hope and conviction will stir him back to life. Paradoxically, it is by 
thinking of society, rather than himself, that saves him. 

Chapter 21 

Holden sneaks into his family’s apartment., where he is very quiet so as not to 
awake his parents. Phoebe is asleep in D.B.'s room, where she likes to sleep when D.B. 
is away. Holden notices how children look much more peaceful than adults do when 
asleep. While Phoebe sleeps, he sits down at D.B.'s desk and looks at Phoebe's stuff, 
such as her school notebooks; her math book. Her scribbling and drawings delight him 
and Holden likes that she’s signed her name on the first page : “Phoebe Weatherfield 
Caulfield”. Her real middle name is actually Josephine. 

Holden finally wakes Phoebe up and hugs her. She’s overjoyed to see him and 
floods him with news that is how she is playing as Benedict Arnold in her school play. 
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Then, she gushingly tells about how she saw a movie called The Doctor, and how their 
parents are out at a social event and won’t return until later that night. 

Phoebe then realizes Holden is home two days too early. Holden shows Phoebe 
the broken record, and admits that he got kicked out of Pencey. Phoebe keeps 
repeating that their father is going to “kill” him, but Holden tries to calm her. She covers 
her head with a pillow. Holden calls Phoebe a “true madman.” Holden tells her not to 
worry by saying that he is going away to a ranch in Colorado. Phoebe places a pillow 
over her head and refuses to talk to him. 

Analysis 

This chapter shows a familiar contrast between children and adults, only 
children and childish things delight Holden. Holden views his sister with a sense of 
wonder : he recounts with a sentimental appreciation each aspect of Phoebe's life, 
viewing her as a complete innocent. Unlike adults, Phoebe immediately accepts Holden 
and is open with him, not phony. Phoebe is the only one that Holden treats with any 
degree of tenderness or respect. He listens intently to everything she says and does not 
react with the cynical observations that mark the rest of Holden's commentary. This is 
the most obvious manifestation of Holden's idealization of childhood which is why he 
clings to it. He says : 

Finally, after about an hour, I got to old Phoebe’s room. She wasn’t there, 
though. I forgot about that. I forgot she always sleeps in D.B.’s room when he’s away 
in Hollywood or some place. She likes it because it’s the biggest room in the house. 
Also because it has this big old madman desk in it that D.B. bought off some lady 
alcoholic in Philadelphia, and this big, gigantic bed that’s about ten miles wide and ten 
miles long. I don’t know where he bought that bed. Anyway, old Phoebe likes to sleep 
in D.B.’s room when he’s away, and he lets her. You ought to see her doing her 
homework or something at that crazy desk. It’s almost as big as the bed. You can 
hardly see her when she’s doing her homework. That’s the kind of stuff she likes, 
though. She doesn’t like her own room because it’s too little, she says. She says she 
likes to spread out. That kills me. What’s old Phoebe got to spread out ? Nothing. 
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Anyway, I went into D.B.’s room quiet as hell, and turned on the lamp on the 
desk. Old Phoebe didn’t even wake up. When the light was on and all, I sort of looked 
at her for a while. She was laying there asleep, with her face sort of on the side of the 
pillow. She had her mouth way open. It’s funny. You take adults, they look lousy when 
they’re asleep and they have their mouths way open, but kids don’t. Kids look all right. 
They can even have spit all over the pillow and they still look all right. 

I went around the room, very quiet and all, looking at stuff for a while. I felt 
swell, for a change. I didn’t even feel like I was getting pneumonia or anything any 
more. I just felt good, for a change. Old Phoebe’s clothes were on this chair right next 
to the bed. She’s very neat, for a child. I mean she doesn’t just throw her stuff around, 
like some kids. She’s no slob. She had the jacket to this tan suit my mother bought her 
in Canada hung up on the back of the chair. Then her blouse and stuff were on the 
seat. Her shoes and socks were on the floor, right underneath the chair, right next ot 
each other. I never saw the shoes before. They were new. They were these dark 
brown loafers, sort of like this pair I have, and they went swell with that suit my mother 
bought her in Canada. My mother dresses her nice. She really does. My mother has 
terrific taste in some things. She’s no good at buying ice states or anything like that, 
but clothes, she’s perfect. I mean Phoebe always has some dress on that can kill you. 
You take most little kids, even if their parents are wealthy and all, they usually have 
some terrible dress on. I wish you could see old Phoebe in that suit my mother bought 
her in Canada. I’m not kidding. 

I sat down on old D.B.’s desk and looked at the stuff on it. It was mostly 
Phoebe’s stuff, from school and all. Mostly books. The one on top was called 
Arithmetic Is Fun ! I sort of opened the first page and took a look at it. This is what old 
Phoebe had on it: 

PHOEBE WEATHERFIELD CAULFIELD 
4B-1 

That killed me. Her middle name is Josephine, for God’s sake, not 
Weatherfield. She doesn’t like it, though. Every time I see her she’s got a new middle 
name for herself. 71 
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However, Phoebe does not share her brother's idealization of childhood. Where 
Holden is sentimental, Phoebe is realistic; he tries to hide from the adult world, but she 
tries to hide from him. Phoebe realizes how angry her father will be at Holden and 
refuses to listen to Holden when he tells how he will go to a ranch in Colorado. She can 
sense he is in trouble and confronts Holden with his own immaturity. He says : 

/ sat there on D.B.’s desk and read the whole notebook. It didn’t take me long, 
and I can read that kind of stuff, some kid’s notebook, Phoebe’s or anybody’s, all day 
and all night long. Kids’ notebooks kill me. Then I lit another cigarette - it was my last 
one. I must’ve smoked about three cartons that day. Then, finally, I woke her up. I 
mean I couldn’t sit there on that desk for the rest of my life, and besides, I was afraid 
my parents might barge in on me all of a sudden and I wanted to at least say hello to 
her before they did. So I woke her up. 

She wakes up very easily. I mean you don’t have to yell at her or anything. All 
you have to do, practically, is sit down on the bed and say, “ Wake up, Phoeb," and 
bingo, she’s awake. 

“ Holden I ” she said right away. She put her arms around my neck and all. 
She’s very affectionate. I mean she’s quite affectionate, for a child. Sometimes she’s 
even too affectionate. I sort of gave her a kiss, and she said, “ Whenja get home ? ” 
She was glad as hell to see me. You could tell. 

“ Not so loud. Just now. How are ya anyway ? ” 

“ I’m fine. Did you get my letter ? I wrote you a five-page - ” 

“ Yeah - not so loud. Thanks.” 

She wrote me this letter. I didn’t get a chance to answer it, though. It was all 
about this play she was in in school. She told me not to make any dates or anything 
for Friday so that I could come see it. 

“ How’s the play ? ” I asked her. “ What’d you say the name of it was ? ” 

“ ‘A Christmas Pageant for Americans.’ It stinks, but I’m Benedict Arnold. I have 
practically the biggest part,” she said. Boy, was she wide-awake. She gets very 
excited when she tells you that stuff. “ It starts out when I’m dying. This ghost comes 
in on Christmas Eve and asks me if I’m ashamed and everything. You know. For 
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betraying my country and everything. Are you coming to it ? ” She was sitting way the 
hell up in the bed and all. “ That’s what I wrote you about. Are you ? ” 

“ Sure I’m, coming. Certainly I’m coming.” 

“ Daddy can’t come. He has to fly to California,” she said. Boy, was she wide¬ 
awake. It only takes her about two seconds to get wide-awake. She was sitting - sort 
of kneeling - way up in bed, and she was holding my goddam hand. “ Listen. Mother 
said you’d be home Wednesday,” she said. “ She said Wednesday.” 

“ / got out early. Not so loud. You’ll wake everybody up.” 

“ What time is it ? They won’t be home till very late, Mother said. They went to a 
party in Norwalk, Connecticut,” old Phoebe said. “ Guess what I did this afternoon ! 
What movie I saw. Guess ! ” 

“ I don’t know - Listen. Didn’t they say what time they’d - ” 

“ The Doctor,” old Phoebe said. “ It’s a special movie they had at the Lister 
Foundation. Just this one day they had it - today was the only day. It was all about this 
doctor in Kentucky and everything that sticks a blanket o9ver this child’s face that’s a 
cripple and can’t walk. Then they send him to jail and everything. It was excellent.” 

“ Listen a second. Didn’t they say what time they’d - ” 

“ He feels sorry for it, the doctor. That’s why he sticks this blanket over her face 
and everything and jakes her suffocate. Then they make him go to jail for life 
imprisonment, but this child that he stuck the blanket over its head comes to visit him 
all the time and thanks him for what he did. He was a mercy killer. Only, he knows he 
deserves to go to jail because a doctor isn't supposed to take tings away from God. 
This girl in my class’s mother took us. Alice Holmborg. She’s my best friend. She’s the 
only girl in the whole - ” 

“ Wait a second, willy a ? ” I said. “ I’m asking you a question. Did they say 
what time they’d be back, or didn’t they ? ” 

“ No, but not till very late. Daddy took the car and everything so they wouldn’t 
have to worry about trains. We have a radio in it now ! Except that Mother said nobody 
can play it when the car’s in traffic.” 

I began to relax, sort of. I mean I finally quit worrying about whether they’d 
catch me home or not. I figured the hell with it. If they did, they did. 
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You should’ve seen old Phoebe. She had on these blue pajamas with red 
elephants on the collars. Elephants knock her out. 

“ So it was a good picture, huh ? ” I said. 

“ Swell, except Alice had a cold, and her mother kept asking her all the time if 
she felt grippy. Right in the middle of the picture. Always in the middle of something 
important, her mother’d lean all over me and everything and ask Alice if she felt 
grippy. It got on my nerves.” 

Then I told her about the record. “ Listen, I bought you a record,” I told her. “ 
Only I broke it on the way home.” I took the pieces out of my coat pocket and showed 
her. “ I was plastered, ” I said. 

“ Gimme the pieces,” she said. “ I’m saving them.” She took them right out of 
my hand and then she put them in the drawer of the night table. She kills me. 

“ D.B. coming home for Christmas ? ” I asked her. 

“ He may and he may not, Mother said. It all depends. He may have to stay in 
Hollywood and write a picture about Annapolis.” 

“ Annapolis, for God’s sake ! ” 

“ It’s a love story and everything. Guess who’s going to be in it ! What movie 
star. Guess i ” 

“ I’m not interested. Annapolis, for God’s sake. What’s D.B. know about 
Annapolis, for God’s sake ? What’s that got to do with the kind of stones he writes ? ” I 
said. Boy, that stuff drives me crazy. That goddam Hollywood. “ What'd you do to your 
arm ? ” I asked her. I noticed she had this big hunk of adhesive tape on her elbow. 
The reason I noticed it, her pajamas didn’t have any sleeves. 

“ This boy, Curtis Weintraub, that’s in my class, pushed me while I was going 
down the stairs in the park,” she said. “ Wanna see ? ” She started taking the crazy 
adhesive tape off her arm. 

“ Leave it alone. Why’d he push you down the stairs ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I think he hates me,” old Phoebe said. “ This other girl and me, 
Selma Atterbury, put ink and stuff all over his windbreaker.” 

“ That isn’t nice. What are you - a child, for God’s sake ? ” 

“ No, but every time I’m in the park, he follows me everywhere. He’s always 
following me. He gets on my nerves.” 
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“ He probably likes you. That’s no reason to put ink all - ” 

“ I don’t want him to like me,” she said. Then she started looking at me funny. 
“ Holden,” she said, “ how come you're not home Wednesday ? ” 

“ What ? ” 

Boy, you have to watch her every minute. If you don’t think she’s smart, you’re 

mad. 

“ How come you’re not home Wednesday ? she asked me. “ You didn’t get 
kicked out or anything, did you ? ” 

“ I told you. They let us out early. They let the whole - ” 

“ You did get kicked out! You did ! ” old Phoebe said. 

Then she hit me on the leg with her fist. She gets very fishy when she feels like 

it. “ You did ! Oh, Holden ! ” She had her hand on her mouth and all. She gets very 

emotional, I swear to God. 

“ Who said I got kicked out ? Nobody said I - ” 

“ You did. You did, ” she said. Then she smacked me again with her fist. If you 
don’t think that hurts, you’re crazy. “ Daddy’ll kill you ! ” she said. Then she flopped on 
her stomach on the bed and put the goddam pillow over her head. She does that quite 
frequently. She’s a true madman sometimes. 

“ Cut it out, now,” I said. “ Nobody’s gonna kill me. Nobody’s gonna even - 
C’mon, Phoeb, take that goddam thing off your head. Nobody’s gonna kill me.” 

She wouldn’t take it off, though. You can’t make her do something if she 
doesn’t want to. All she kept saying was, “ Daddy’s gonna kill you." You could hardly 
understand her with that goddam pillow over her head. 

“ Nobody’s gonna kill me. Use your head. In the first place, I’m going away. 

What I may do, I may get a job on a ranch or something for a while. I know this guy 

whose grandfather’s got a ranch in Colorado. I may get a job out there,” I said. “ I’ll 
keep in touch with you and all when I’m gone, if I go. C’mon. Take that off your head. 
C’mon, hey, Phoeb. Please, willya ? ” 

She wouldn’t take it off, though. I tried pulling it off, but she’s strong as hell. 
You get tired fighting with her. Boy, if she wants to keep a pillow over her head, she 
keeps it. “ Phoebe, please. C’mon outa there," I kept saying. “ C’mon, hey ... Hey, 


Weatherfieid. C’mon out. 
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She wouldn’t come out, though. You can’t even reason with her sometimes. 
Finally, I got up and went out in the living room and got some cigarettes out of the box 
on the table and stuck some in my pocket. I was all out . 72 

Context interpretation upon representation 

Holden is alienated not only from the adult world but also from himself; he tries to 
keep childhood within himself and avoid growing up. However he fails. Even a nine year 
old child like Phoebe can realize that Holden needs to mature, yet Holden has not come 
to this revelation himself. In addition, Holden makes another unintended ironic statement 
about insanity; he remarks that Phoebe is true madman sometimes. Clearly he’s the 
madman. It is because Holden cannot banish a strong sense of alienation from his mind. 

Chapter 22 

Phoebe tells Holden that she thinks his program to go out to Colorado is foolish, 
and asks why Holden flunked out of Pencey. He claims that Pencey is full of phonies. He 
explains her about how everyone excluded Robert Ackley as a sign of how phony the 
students are. Holden admits that there were a couple of nice teachers, including Mr. 
Spencer, but then complains about the Veterans' Day ceremonies. 

Phoebe tells Holden that he doesn't like anything that happens and challenges 
him to name one thing he likes a lot. He thinks of two things. The first is the nuns at 
Grand Central. The second is a boy at Elkton Hills named James Castle, who had a fight 
with a conceited guy named Phil Stabile. He threatened James, who responded by 
jumping out the window, killing himself. However, Holden finally says he likes Allie and 
talking to Phoebe. Phoebe says that doesn’t count because Allie is dead. 

Phoebe then asks Holden what he would like to be. After some thought, he 
confesses to Phoebe that he would like to be a catcher in the rye. He mentions the lyric 
“If a body catch a body coming through the rye,” and says he’d like most to be a 
catcher in the rye who rescues children from falling off a cliff while playing in a rye field. 
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Holden pictures a lot of children playing in a big field of rye around the edge of a cliff. 
Holden imagines that he would catch them if they started to go over the cliff. Phoebe 
realizes that Holden has misheard the words to a Robert Burns poem. She explains that 
the actual line from the poem is “If a body meet a body coming through the rye.” 

Putting Phoebe back to bed, Holden thinks about calling up Mr. Antolini, his 
former English teacher at Elkton Hills, and decides to call him up. 

Analysis 

Phoebe ranks with Carl Luce and Mr. Spencer as one of the most mature and 
perceptive. She realizes that Holden's major problem is his overwhelmingly negative 
attitude towards society around him and confronts him on this attitude. When Holden 
talks with Phoebe, he once again reveals his hypocrisy. He laments that everyone at 
Pencey excluded Robert Ackley, yet Holden himself loathed Ackley, considering him 
boorish and obnoxious. Significantly, Holden has difficulty finding an answer to the 
question of what he actually likes. Therefore, when he does think of a response to that 
question, his answers are both questionable and disturbing. He says : 

Then all of a sudden, she said, “ Oh, why did you do it ? ” She meant why did I 
get the ex again. It made me sort of sad, the way she said it. 

“ Oh, God, Phoebe, don’t ask me. I’m sick of everybody asking me that," I 
said. “ A million reasons why. It was one of the worst schools I ever went to. It was full 
of phonies. And mean guys. You never saw so many mean guys in your life. For 
instance, if you were having a bull session in somebody’s room, and somebody 
wanted to come in, nobody’s let them in if they were some dopey, pimply guy. 
Everybody was always locking their door when somebody wanted to come in. And 
they had this goddam secret fraternity that I was too yellow not to join. There was this 
one pimply, boring guy, Robert Ackley, that wanted to get in. He kept trying to join, 
and they wouldn’t let him. Just because he was boring and pimply. I don’t even feel 
like talking about it. It was a stinking school. Take my word. ” 

Old Phoebe didn’t say anything, but she was listening. I could tell by the back 
of her neck that she was listening. She always listens when you tell her something. 
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And the funny part is she knows, half the time, what the hell you’re talking about. She 
really does. 

I kept talking about old Pencey. I sort of felt like it. 

“ Even the couple of nice teachers on the faculty, they were phonies, too,” I 
said. “ There was this one old guy, Mr. Spencer. His wife was always giving you hot 
chocolate and all that stuff, and they were really pretty nice. But you should’ve seen 
him when the headmaster, old Thurmer, came in the history class and sat down in the 
back of the room. He was always coming in and sitting down in the back of the room 
for about a half an hour. He was supposed to be incognito or something. After a while, 
he’d be sitting back there and then he’d start interrupting what old Spencer was 
saying to crack a lot of corny jokes. Old Spencer’d practically kill himself chuckling 
and smiling and all, like as if Thurmer was a goddam prince or something.” 

“ Don’t swear so much.” 

“ It would’ve made you puke, I swear it would,” I said. “ Then, on Veterans’ 
Day. They have this day, Veterans’ Day, that all the jerks that graduated from Pencey 
around 1776 come back and walk all over the place, with their wives and children and 
everybody. You should’ve seen this one old guy that was about fifty. What he did was, 
he came in our room and knocked on the door and asked us if we’d mind if he used 
the bathroom. The bathroom was at the end of the corridor - I don’t know why the hell 
he asked us. You know what he said ? He said he wanted to see if his initials were still 
in one of the can doors. What he did, he carved his goddam stupid sad old initials in 
one of the can doors about ninety years ago, and he wanted to see if they were still 
there. So my roommate and I walked him down to the bathroom and all, and we had to 
stand there while he looked for his initials in all the can doors. He kept talking to us the 
whole time, telling us how when he was at Pencey they were the happiest days of his 
life, and giving us a lot of advice for the future and all. Boy, did he depress me ! I 
don’t mean he was a bad guy - he wasn’t. But you don’t have to be a bad guy to 
depress somebody - you can be a good guy and do it. All you have to do to depress 
somebody is give them a lot of phony advice while you're looking for your initials in 
some can door - that’s all you have to do. I don’t know. Maybe It wouldn’t have been 
so bad if he hadn’t been all out of breath. He was all out of breath from just climbing 
up the stairs, and the whole time he was looking for his initials he kept breathing hard, 
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with his nostrils aii funny and sad, while he kept telling Stradiater and I to get all we 
could out of Pencey. God, Phoebe ! I can’t explain. I just didn’t like anything that was 
happening at Pencey. I can’t explain.” 

Old Phoebe said something then, but I couldn’t hear her. She had the side of 
her mouth right smack on the pillow, and I couldn’t hear her. 

“ What ? ” I said. “ Take your mouth away. I can’t hear you with your mouth that 

way. ” 

“ You don’t like anything that’s happening." 

It made me even more depressed when she said that. 

“ Yes I do. Yes I do. Sure I do. Don’t say that. Why the hell do you say that ? ” 

“ Because you don’t. You don’t like any schools. You don’t like a million things. 
You don’t." 

“ I do ! That’s where you're wrong - that’s exactly where you're wrong ! Why 
the hell do you have to say that ? ” I said. Boy, was she depressing me. 

“ Because you don’t,” she said. “ Name one thing.” 

“ One thing ? One thing I like ? ” I said. “ Okay.” 

The trouble was, I couldn’t concentrate too hot. Sometimes it’s hard to 
concentrate. 

“ One thing I like a lot you mean ? ” I asked her. 73 

Holden responds to Phoebe's confrontation by preparing to leave the house. He 
makes his usual claim that his alienation is society’s fault, but Phoebe won’t let him get 
away with it. This indicates that Holden hates the living world because he’s trying to 
preserve a dead world. Whenever anyone tries to question Holden, he immediately 
thinks of escape, whether a monastery, suicide, or a ranch in Colorado. This continues a 
stereotypical pattern for Holden : he escapes responsibility, whether leaving a club early 
when he sees someone he dislikes or running away from boarding school. When Holden 
faces something that he dislikes, he cannot confront it; instead, he chooses to leave for 
another random destination, whether New England or Colorado. Holden’s goal in life is 
to save children from falling off a cliff, just as he wants to save himself from falling into 
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adulthood. This is his really fantastic scheme. It has no grounds in reality. With his 
fantasy gone, Holden certainly looks for a new escape. He says : 

She didn’t answer me, though. She was in a cockeyed position way the hell 
over the other side of the bed. She was about a thousand miles away. “C’mon, answer 
me," I said. “ One thing I like a lot, or one thing I just like ? ” 

“ You like a lot.” 

“ All right,” I said. But the trouble was, I couldn’t concentrate. About all I could 
think of were those two nuns that went around collecting dough in those beat-up old 
straw baskets. Especially the one with the glasses with those iron rims. And this boy I 
knew at Elkton Hills. There was this one boy at Elkton Hills, named James Castle, that 
wouldn’t take back something he said about this very conceited boy, Phil Stabile. 
James Castle called him a very conceited guy, and one of Stabile’s lousy friends went 
and squealed on him to Stabile. So Stabile, with about six other dirty bastards, went 
down to James Castle’s room and went in and locked the goddam door and tried to 
make him take back what he said, but he wouldn’t do it. So they started in on him. I 
won’t even tell you what they did to him - it’s too repulsive - but he still wouldn’t take it 
back, old James Castle. And you should’ve seen him. He was a skinny little weak- 
looking guy, with wrists about as big as pencils. Finally, what he did, instead of taking 
back what he said, he jumped out the window. I was in the shower and all, and even I 
could hear him land outside. But I just thought something fell out the window, a radio 
or a desk or something, not a boy or anything. Then I heard everybody running 
through the corridor and down the stairs, so I put on my bathrobe and I ran downstairs 
too, and there was old James Castle laying right on the stone steps and all. He was 
dead, and his teeth, and blood, were all over the place, and nobody would even go 
near him. He had on this turtleneck sweater I’d lent him. All they did with the guys that 
were in the room with him was expel them. They didn’t even go to jail. 

That was about all I could think of, though. Those two nuns I saw at breakfast 
and this boy James Castle I knew at Elkton Hills. The funny part is, I hardly even know 
James Castle, if you want to know the truth. He was one of these very quiet guys. He 
was in my math class, but he was way over on the other side of the room, and he 
hardly ever got up to recite or go to the blackboard or anything. Some guys in school 
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hardly ever get up to recite or go to the blackboard. I think the only time I ever even 
had a conversation with him was that time he asked me if he could borrow this 
turtleneck sweater I had. I damn near dropped dead when he asked me, I was so 
surprised and all. I remember I was brushing my teeth, in the can, when he asked me. 
He said his cousin was coming up to take him for a drive and all. I didn’t even know 
he knew I had a turtleneck sweater. All I knew about him was that his name was 
always right ahead of me at roll call. Cabel, R., Cabel, 1/1/., Castle, Caulfield - I can still 
remember it. If you want to know the truth, I almost didn’t lend him my sweater. Just 
because I didn’t know him too well. 

“ What ? ” I said to old Phoebe. She said something to me, but I didn’t hear 

her. 

“ You can’t even think of one thing." 

“ Yes, I can. Yes, I can." 

“ Well, do it, then.” 

“ I like Allie,” I said. “ And I like doing what I’m doing right now. Sitting here 
with you, and talking, and thinking about stuff, and - ” 

“ Allie’s dead - You always say that ! If somebody’s dead and everything, and 
in Heaven, then it isn’t really 

“ I know he’s dead ! Don’t you think I know that ? I can still like him, though, 
can't I ? Just because somebody's dead, you don’t just stop liking them, for God’s 
sake - especially if they were about a thousand times nicer than the people you know 
that’re alive and all. ” 

Old Phoebe didn’t say anything. When she can’t think of anything to say, she 
doesn’t say a goddam word. 

“ Anyway, I like it now, ” I said. “ I mean right now. Sitting here with you and just 
chewing the fat and horsing 

“ That isn't anything really ! ” 

“ It is so something really ! Certainly it is ! Why the hell isn’t it ? People never 
think anything is anything really. I’m getting goddam sick of it.” 

“ Stop swearing. All right, name something else. Name something you’d like to 
be. Like a scientist. Or a lawyer or something.” 

“ I couldn’t be a scientist. I’m no good in science.” 
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“ Well, a lawyer - like Daddy and all. ” 

“ Lawyers are all right, I guess - But it doesn’t appeal to me,” I said. “ / mean 
they’re all right if they go around saving innocent guys’ lives all the time, and like that, 
but you don’t do that kind of stuff if you're a lawyer. All you do is make a lot of dough 
and play golf and play bridge and buy cars and drink Martinis and look like a hot-shot. 
And besides. Even if you did go around saving guys’ lives and all, how would you 
know if you did it because you really wanted to save guys’ lives, or because you did it 
because what you really wanted to do was be a terrific lawyer, with everybody 
slapping you on the back and congratulating you in court when the goddam trial was 
over, the reporters and everybody, the way it is in the dirty movies ? How would you 
know you weren’t being a phony ? The trouble is, you wouldn’t.” 

I’m not too sure old Phoebe knew what the hell I was talking about. I mean 
she’s only a little child and all. But she was listening, at least. If somebody at least 
listens, it’s not too bad. 

“ Daddy’s going to kill you. He’s going to kill you," she said. 

I wasn’t listening, though. I was thinking about something else - something 
crazy. “ You know what I’d like to be ?” I said. “ You know what I’d like to be ? I 
mean if I had my goddam choice ? ” 

“ What ? Stop swearing." 

“ You know that son ‘ If a body catch a body cornin’ through the rye ’ ? I’d 

like - ” 

“ It’s ‘ If a body meet a body coming through the rye ’ ! ” old Phoebe said. “ 
It’s a poem. By Robert Burns.” 

“ I know it’s a poem by Robert Burns.” 

She was right, though. It is “ If a body meet a body coming through the rye.” I 
didn’t know it then, though. 

“ I thought it was ' If a body catch a body, ’ ” I said. 

“ Anyway, I keep picturing all these little kids playing some game in this big 
field of rye and all. Thousands of little kids, and nobody’s around - nobody big, I mean 
- except me. And I’m standing on the edge of some crazy cliff. What I have to do, I 
have to catch everybody if they start to go over the cliff - I mean if they’re running and 
they don’t look where they’re going I have to come out from somewhere and catch 
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them. That’s all I’d do all day. I’d just be the catcher in the rye and all. I know it’s 
crazy, but that’s the only thing I’d really like to be. I know it’s crazy.” 

Old Phoebe didn’t say anything for a long time. Then, when she said 
something, all she said was, “ Daddy’s going to kill you.” 

“ I don’t give a damn if he does,” I said. I got up from the bed then, because 
what I wanted to do, I wanted to pone up this guy that was my English teacher at 
Elkton Hills, Mr. Antolini. He lived in New York now. He quit Elkton Hills. He took this 
job teaching English at N.Y.U . 74 

Context interpretation upon representation 

That Holden appreciates the suicide of James Castle indicates his own 
emotional state portraying some sense of nobility to death, which he additionally shows 
through his idealization of Allie. This also relates to Holden's sentimental feelings about 
childhood. When mentioning to a poem, he hears what he wants to hear : an innocent 
version. His dream of becoming a "catcher in the rye" shows that Holden has an 
affection for childhood and that Holden wishes to save the children from danger so that 
they may frolic in the fields. This implies that Holden wishes to save the children from the 
difficulties of adulthood. All in all, they claim that Holden’s alienation is society’s fault and 
that Holden hates the living world because he’s trying to preserve a dead world and to 
think of escape from the real world. 

Chapter 23 

Holden calls Mr. Antolini. Upset that Holden has been expelled from another 
school, Mr. Antolini invites Holden to come stay at to his house. Holden narrates that Mr. 
Antolini was his English teacher at Elkton Hills; the best teacher he ever had. Mr. Antolini 
was the only person who even went near James Castle’s body after he jumped out the 
window and carried him to the infirmary. 

Holden convinces Phoebe to dance with him; they dance to the radio, but their 
parents come home and Holden hides in the closet. When he believes that it is safe, he 
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emerges and tells Phoebe of his plan to head out west. Holden asks Phoebe for money 
and she gives him all her Christmas money; eight dollars and spare change of sixty-five 
cents. He refuses to take it at first, then he starts to cry as he prepares to leave, which 
frightens Phoebe. Holden gives Phoebe his red hunting hat and tells her that he will give 
her a call if he gets a chance. 

Analysis 

Holden's choice of Mr. Antolini seems a more desperate move which represents 
Holden’s last hope; Mr. Antolini is an adult he respects as non-phony, who, unlike other 
adults, tried to be the catcher for James Castle. Once Holden relates his choice to 
James Castle, that is what he is looking for, someone to catch him and to give him a 
place to stay that night. He says : 

/ made it very snappy on the phone because I was afraid my parents would 
barge in on me right in the middle of it. They didn’t, though. Mr. Antolini was very nice. 
He said I could come right over if I wanted to. I think I probably woke he and his wife 
up, because it took them a helluva long time to answer the phone. The first thing he 
asked me was if anything was wrong, and I said no. I said I’d flunked out of Pencey, 
though. I thought I might as well tell him. He said “ Good God,” when I said that. He 
had a good sense of humor and all. He told me to come right over if I felt like it. 

He was about the fest teacher I ever had, Mr. Antolini. He was a pretty young 
guy, not much older than my brother D.B., and you could kid around with him without 
losing your respect for him. He was the one that finally picked up that boy that jumped 
out the window I told you about, James Castle. Old Mr. Antolini felt his pulse and all, 
and then he took off his coat and put it over James Castle and carried him all the way 
over to the infirmary. He didn’t even give a damn if his coat got all bloody . 75 

Holden's gift of the hunting hat to Phoebe is a significant event, for it is one of 
Holden's few meaningful possessions. He hands his hunting hat over to her as a sign 
that he might never see Phoebe again, whether because he has run away to Colorado or 
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because of any impending tragedy and that he’s trying to protect his sister, and giving 
up protection for himself. He says : 

Then, all of a sudden, I started to cry. I couldn’t help it. I did it so nobody 
could hear me, but I did it. It scared hell out of old Phoebe when I started doing it, 
and she came over and tried to make me stop, but once you get started, you can’t just 
stop on a goddam dime. I was still sitting on the edge of the bed when I did it, and 
she put her old arm around my neck, and I put my arm around her, too, but I still 
couldn’t stop for a long time. I thought I was going to choke to death or something. 
Boy, I scared hell out of poor old Phoebe. The damn window was open and 
everything, and I could feel her shivering and all, because all she had on was her 
pajamas. I tried to make her get back in bed, but she wouldn’t go. Finally I stopped. 
But it certainly took me a long, long time. Then I finished buttoning my coat and all. I 
told her I’d keep in touch with her. She told me I could sleep with her if I wanted to, 
but I said no, that I’d better beat it, that Mr. Antolini was waiting for me and all. Then I 
took my hunting hat out of my coat pocket and gave it to her. She likes those kind of 
crazy hats. She didn’t want to take it, but I made her. I’ll bet she slept with it on. She 
rally likes those kind of hats. Then I told her again I’d give her a buzz if I got a chance, 
and then I left. 76 

Context interpretation upon representation 

Holden seeks assistance and he gains confidence in believing that Mr. Antolini 
could be a great solace for him. He attempts to retard his growth for the purpose of not 
encountering adulthood which is directly related to the real world which in his world view 
is overwhelmed by the number of phoniness. He gives his hunting hat to Phoebe to 
symbolize his surrender of struggle for a fantasy world for his own. It means, however, 
that Holden is as an asylum seeker who could not confront the living world. It represents 
Holden’s sense of alienation from society. 
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Chapter 24 

Mr. Antolini had married an older woman who shared similar intellectual 
interests. He has just had a party, his apartment is, therefore, full of glasses and dishes. 
When Holden arrives at Mr. Antolini’s apartment, he finds Mr. Antolini in a bathrobe and 
slippers, drinking a highball. Yet he welcomes Holden, and his wife heads off to make 
some coffee. Holden and Mr. Antolini discuss Pencey, and Mr. Antolini questions him 
about his expulsion from Pencey. Holden tells how he failed Oral Expression (debate). 

After Mrs. Antolini brings coffee and heads to bed, Mr. Antolini tells Holden how 
he had lunch with his father, who told him that Holden was cutting classes and generally 
unprepared, according to a long, rather harrowing letter from Holden’s latest 
headmaster. However his father is very concerned about him. When Holden says he 
hates Pencey’s rules and rigidity, Mr. Antolini points out that it can sometimes be more 
interesting to follow the rules and see what happens. 

Mr. Antolini warns Holden that he is riding towards some kind of a terrible, 
terrible fall that will result in a life of bitterness. He says that it may be the kind where, at 
the age of thirty, he sits in some bar hating everyone who comes in looking as if he 
might have played football in college or hating people who use improper grammar. 
Furthermore, he tells Holden that the fall that he is riding for is a special and horrible 
kind, and that he can see Holden dying nobly for some highly unworthy cause. 

Holden protests, but Mr. Antolini continues : the “fall” Holden seems to be 
heading for results when a man expects more from his environment than it can possibly 
offer him. He gives Holden a quote from the psychoanalyst Wilhelm Steke : "The mark of 
the immature man is that he wants to die nobly for a cause, while the mark of the mature 
man is that he wants to live humbly for one." He adds that mature people live humbly for 
realistic causes, while immature people seek to die for unworthy ones. 

Finally, he says that the feelings tormenting Holden are part of the human 
condition and have plagued countless young people and tells Holden that once he gets 
past the things that annoy him, he will be able to find the kind of information that will be 
dear to his heart. Holden does his best to listen, but eventually his tiredness makes him 
yawn. Mr. Antolini makes his bed, and Holden falls asleep. Suddenly, Holden wakes up 
to feels Mr. Antolini’s hand brushing his forehead. He tells Holden that he is "simply 
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sitting here, admiring" but Holden interrupts him, claiming that he has to collect his 
suitcase from a locker in Grand Central, gets dressed, promises to be back soon, and 
leaves. 

Analysis 

In this chapter, the party at Mr. Antolini’s apartment symbolizes society; it can 
be interpreted as what Mr. Antolini can give Holden to provoke him into the living world. 
Unlike other adults, Mr. Antolini does not throw phony catch phrases at Holden; he 
explains his point of view. He does not phrase his advice in terms of success since he 
understands that Holden thinks of success as phony, and that Holden is not necessarily 
wrong to think that way. Instead, Mr. Antolini tries to show the effects that Holden’s 
alienation and too-high expectations have on Holden’s happiness. Mr. Antolini also 
connects happiness with being a part of things, with responsibility and humility. Like 
Phoebe, he does not let Holden get away with his usual evasions. And like both Carl 
Luce and Phoebe, Mr. Antolini senses that Holden suffers from serious problems, and 
definitively warns him that he is headed for a fall. He says : 

Mr. Antolini lit another cigarette. He smoked like a fiend. Then he said, 
“ Frankly, I don’t know what the hell to say to you, Holden.” 

“ I know. I’m very hard to talk to. I realize that.” 

“ I have a feeling that you’re riding for some kind of a terrible, terrible fall. But I 
don’t honestly know what kind ... Are you listening to me ? ” 

“ Yes." 

You could tell he was trying to concentrate and all. 

“ It may be the kind where, at the age of thirty, you sit in some bar hating 
everybody who comes in looking as if he might have played football in college. Then 
again, you may pick up just enough education to hate people who say, ‘ It’s a secret 
between he and /.’ Or you may end up in some business office, throwing paper clips 
at the nearest stenographer. I just don’t know. But do you know what I’m driving at, at 
all ? ” 
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“ Yes. Sure,” I said. I did, too. “ But you’re wrong about that hating business. I 
mean about hating football players and all. You really are. I don’t hate too many guys. 
What I may do, I may hate them for a little while, like this guy Stradlater I knew at 
Pencey, and this other boy, Robert Ackley. I hated them once in a while - I admit it - 
but it doesn’t last too long, is what I mean. After a while, if I didn’t see them, if they 
didn’t come in the room, or if I didn’t see them in the dining room for a couple of 
meals, I sort of missed them. I mean I sort of missed them.” 

Mr. Antolini didn’t say anything for a while. He got up and got another hunk of 
ice and put it in his drink, then he sat down again. You could tell he was thinking. I 
kept wishing, though, that he’d continue the conversation in the morning, instead of 
now, but he was hot. People are mostly hot to have a discussion when you’re not. 

“ All right. Listen to me a minute now. ...I may not word this as memorably as 
I’d like to, but I’ll write you a letter about it in a day or two. Then you can get it all 
straight. But listen now, anyway." He started concentrating again. Then he said, “ This 
fall I think you’re riding for - it’s a special kind of fall, a horrible kind. The man falling 
isn’t permitted to feel or hear himself hit bottom. He just keeps falling and falling. The 
whole arrangement’s designed for men who, at some time or other in their lives, were 
looking for something their own environment couldn’t supply them with. Or they thought 
their own environment couldn’t supply them with. So they gave up looking. They gave 
it up before they ever really even got started. You follow me ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Sure ? ” 

“ Yes. ” 

He got up and poured some more booze in his glass. Then he sat down again. 
He didn’t say anything for quite a long time. 

“ I don’t want to scare you," he said, “ but I can very clearly see you dying 
nobly, one way or another, for some highly unworthy cause.” He gave me a funny look. 
“ If I write something down for you, will you read it carefully ? And keep it ? ” 

“ Yes. Sure,” I said. I did, too. I still have the paper he gave me. 

He went over to this desk on the other side of the room, and without sitting 
down wrote something on a piece of paper. Then he came back and sat down with 
the paper in his hand. “ Oddly enough, this wasn’t written by a practicing poet. It was 
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written by a psychoanalyst named Wilhelm Stekel. Here’s what he - Are you still with 
me ? ” 

“ Yes, sure lam.” 

“ Here’s what he said : ‘ The mark of the immature man is that he wants to die 
nobly for a cause, while the mark of the mature man is that he wants to live humbly for 
one.’ ” 

He leaned over and handed it to me. I read it right when he gave it to me, and 
then I thanked him and all and put it in my pocket. It was nice of him to go to all that 
trouble. It really was. The thing was, though, I didn’t feel much like concentrating. Boy, 
I felt so damn tired all of a sudden. 

You could tell he wasn’t tired at all, though. He was pretty oiled up, for one 
thing. “ I think that one of these days,” he said, “ you’re going to have to find out 
where you want to go. and then you’ve got to start going there. But immediately. You 
can’t afford to lose a minute. Not you.” 

I nodded, because he was looking right at me and all, but I wasn’t too sure 
what he was talking about. I was pretty sure I knew, but I wasn’t too positive at the 
time. I was too damn tired. 

“ And I hate to tell you,” he said, “ but I think that once you have a fair idea 
where you want to go, your first move will be to apply yourself in school. You’ll have to. 
You’re a student - whether the idea appeals to you or not. You’re in love with 
knowledge. And I think you'll find, once you get past all the Mr. Vineses and their Oral 
Comp - ’’ 

“ Mr. Vinsons,” I said. He meant all the Mr. Vinsons, not all the Mr. Vineses. I 
shouldn’t have interrupted him,, though. 

“ All right - the Mr. Vinsons. Once you get past all the Mr. Vinsons, you’re 
going to start getting closer and closer - that is, if you want to, and if you look for it 
and wait for it - to the kind of information that will be very, very dear to your heart. 
Among other things, you'll find that you're not the first person who was ever confused 
and frightened and even sickened by human behavior. You’re by no means alone on 
that score, you’ll be excited and stimulated to know. Many, many men have been just 
as troubled morally and spiritually as you are right now. Happily, some of them kept 
records of their troubles. You’ll learn from them - if you want to. Just as someday, if 
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you have something to offer, someone will learn something from you. It’s a beautiful 
reciprocal arrangement. And it isn’t education. It’s history. It’s poetry." He stopped and 
took a big drink out of his highball. Then he started again, boy, he was really hot. I 
was glad I didn’t try to stop him or anything. “ I’m not trying to tell you," he said, “ that 
only educated and scholarly men are able to contribute something valuable to the 
world. It’s not so. But I do say that educated and scholarly men, if they're brilliant and 
creative to begin with - which, unfortunately, is rarely the case - tend to leave infinitely 
more valuable records behind them than men do who are merely brilliant and creative. 
They tend to express themselves more clearly, and they usually have a passion for 
following their thoughts through to the end. And - most important - nine times out of 
ten they have more humility than the unscholarly thinker. Do you follow me at all ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

He didn’t say anything again for quite a while. I don’t know if you’ve ever done 
it, but it’s sort of hard to sit around waiting for somebody to say something when 
they're thinking and all. It really is. I kept trying not to yawn. I wasn’t that I was bored 
or anything - I wasn’t - but I was so damn sleepy all of a sudden. 

“ Something else an academic education will do for you. If you go along with it 
any considerable distance, it’ll begin to give you an idea what size mind you have. 
What it’ll fit and, maybe, what it won’t. After a while, you’ll have an idea what kind of 
thoughts your particular size mind should be wearing. For one thing, it may save you 
an extraordinary amount of time trying on ideas that don’t suit you, aren’t becoming to 
you. You’ll begin to know your true measurements and dress your mind accordingly.” 

Then, all of a sudden, I yawned. What a rude bastard, but I couldn’t help it ! 77 

Therefore, Mr. Antolini is the third consecutive person whom Holden encounters 
who forces him to confront his difficulties. Mr. Antolini is perhaps the only adult in the 
story whom Holden can trust and respect. But later, like all other adults in the story, 
Holden feels that Mr. Antolini betrays his trust when he awakens to find Mr. Antolini 
touching his head. Holden immediately concludes the worst, suspecting him of “being 
perverty”. It seems questionable that Mr. Antolini had any malicious intent, yet Holden 
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suspects his “flitty" behaviour. Here is Holden's 'last adult refuge in a disintegrating 
world,' and yet once again Holden must escape from a situation to avoid any sort of 
difficult confrontation. He says : 

We were all done making up the couch then. “ It’s all yours,” Mr. Antolini said. “ 
I don’t know what the hell you’re going to do with those legs of yours.” 

“ That’s all right. I’m used to sort beds,” I said. “ Thanks a lot, sir. You and Mrs. 
Antolini really saved my life tonight.” 

“ You know where the bathroom is. If there’s anything you want, just holler. I’ll 
be in the kitchen for a while - will the light bother you ? ” 

“ No - heck, no. Thanks a lot.” 

‘‘All right. Good night, handsome.” 

“ G’night, sir. Thanks a lot.” 

He went out in the kitchen and I went in the bathroom and got undressed and 
all. I couldn’t brush my teeth because I didn’t have any toothbrush with me. I didn’t 
have any pajamas either and Mr. Antolini forgot to lend me some. So I just went back 
in the living room and turned off this little lamp next to the couch, and then I got in bed 
with just my shorts on. It was way too short for me, the couch, but I really could’ve 
slept standing up without batting an eyelash. I laid awake for just a couple of seconds 
thinking about all the stuff Mr. Antolini’d told me. About finding out the size of your 
mind and all. He was really a pretty smart guy. But I couldn’t keep my goddam eyes 
open, and I fell asleep. 

Then something happened. I don’t even like to talk about it. 

I woke up all of a sudden. I don’t know what time it was or anything, but I woke 
up. I felt something on my head, some guy’s hand. Boy, it really scared hell out of me. 
What it was, it was Mr. Antolini’s hand. What he was doing was, he was sitting on the 
floor right next to the couch, in the dark and all, and he was sort of petting me or 
patting me on the goddam head. Boy, I’ll bet I jumped about a thousand feet. 

“ What the hellya doing ? ” I said. 

“ Nothing I I’m simply sitting here, admiring - ” 

“ What’re ya doing, anyway ? ” I said over again. I didn’t know what the hell to 
say - I mean I was embarrassed as hell. 
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“ How’ bout keeping your voice down ? I’m simply sitting here - ” 

“ I have to go, anyway,” I said - boy, was I nervous ! I started putting on my 
damn pants in the dark. I could hardly get them on I was so damn nervous. I know 
more damn perverts, at schools and all, than anybody you ever met, and they're 
always being perverty when I’m around. 

“ You have to go where ? ” Mr. Antolini said. He was trying to act very goddam 
casual and cool and all, but he wasn’t any too goddam cool. Take my word. 

“ I left my bags and all at the station. I think maybe I’d better go down and get 
them. I have all my stuff in them.” 

“ They’ll be there in the morning. Now, go back to bed. I’m going to bed 
myself. What’s the matter with you ? ” 

“ Nothing’s the matter, it’s just that all my money and stuff’s in one of my bags. 
I’ll be right back. I'll get a cab and be right back,” I said. Boy, I was falling all over 
myself in the dark. “ The thing is, it isn’t mine, the money. It’s my mother’s, and I - ” 

“ Don’t be ridiculous, Holden. Get back in that bed. I’m going to bed myself. 
The money will be there safe and sound in the morn - ” 

“ No, no kidding. I gotta get going. I really do.” I was damn near all dressed 
already, except that I couldn’t find my tie. I couldn’t remember where I’d put my tie. I 
put on my jacket and all without it. Old Mr. Antolini was sitting now in the big chair a 
little ways away from me, watching me. It was dark and all and I couldn’t see him so 
hot, but I knew he was watching me, all right. He was still I boozing, too. I could see 
his trusty highball glass in his hand. 

“ You’re a very, very strange boy.” 

“ I know it,” I said. I didn’t even look around much for my tie. So I went without 
it. “ Good-by, sir,” I said. “ Thanks a lot. No kidding." 

He kept walking right behind me when I went to the front door, and when I 
rang the elevator bell he stayed in the damn doorway. All he said was that business 
about my being a “ very, very strange boy ” again. Strange, my ass. Then he waited in 
the doorway and all till the goddam elevator came. I never waited so long for an 
elevator in my whole goddam life. I swear . 78 
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Context interpretation upon representation 

Mr. Antolini grasps and senses the mortal seriousness of Holden’s situation. 
When Mr. Antolini quotes Wilhelm Stekel, he implies that he expects Holden to commit 
suicide as a form of foolish martyrdom and tries to remind him to live humbly for realistic 
causes. However, Holden, coming to Mr. Antolini’s apartment, has been anxious about 
homosexuality from the beginning of his story (The Catcher in the Rye), possibly 
becomes inherently suspicious of all adults, and perhaps still gets drunk from the 
evening's escapades, he can now dismiss Mr. Antolini’s advice to him. Consequently, 
Holden can now perceive this once-respected teacher as a pervert because he thinks 
that Mr. Antolini is making advances to him. This makes it difficult to guess what Mr. 
Antolini is doing and is never entirely clear. And it is not of crucial importance to interpret 
whether Holden’s tiredness is legitimate, or another tactic of preserving his alienation. 
But it is clear that Holden is not living in a world of make-believe. Instead, he is right 
about the phony world which reflects and represents Holden’s confrontation with 
alienation. 

Chapter 25 

When Holden gets outside, it is getting light out. He walks over to Lexington to 
take the subway to Grand Central. In Grand Central Station, Holden sleeps on a bench. 
He says he never felt more depressed than at this moment. He thinks about Mr. Antolini 
and wonders if he possibly misunderstood his intentions and how he will explain 
Holden's departure to his wife. Holden feels some regret that he didn't come back to the 
Antolini's apartment. Holden starts reading a magazine at Grand Central; when he reads 
an article about hormones, he begins to worry about hormones, and worries about 
cancer when he reads about cancer. 

As Holden walks down Fifth Avenue, he remembers shopping there with 
Phoebe. A sudden fear comes over Holden that he will fall off the curb and not get to the 
other side of the street each time he comes to the end of a block. Furthermore, he also 
makes believe that he is with Allie every time he reaches a curb and begs Allie to 
protect him. Finally, overwhelmed, Holden starts fantasizing about moving out West, 
living alone, talking to no one, never go home again, and never go to another prep 
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school. He thinks he will pretend to be a deaf-mute so that he won't have to deal with 
stupid conversations. 

Holden decides to see Phoebe one last time to say goodbye. He leaves a note 
at her school asking her to meet him near the Museum of Art so that he can return her 
money.. At the school, he notices that someone has scrawled “Fuck You” on the wall, 
and becomes enraged as he tries to scratch it off, and says he’d like to kill the person 
who wrote them. While waiting for Phoebe at the Museum, Holden chats with two 
brothers who talk about mummies. Holden tries to help them find the room with the 
mummies, but the kids get scared and run off. He then notices another “Fuck You” 
written on the wall of the hallway, and predicts that someone will write “Fuck You” below 
his name on his tombstone. Holden, suffering from diarrhea, goes to the bathroom, and 
as he exits the bathroom he passes out. He goes unnoticed, however, and when he 
regains consciousness, he feels better and goes outside to wait for Phoebe. 

Phoebe shows up at the museum, wearing Holden's hunting hat and dragging 
Holden's old suitcase. She begs Holden to take her away with him. She pleads 
ceaselessly, but Holden refuses, makes her furious, and causes her to start crying. He 
starts to feel faint again. Phoebe throws the red hunting hat back at Holden and starts to 
walk away. He promises not to go away at all. She remains angry but follows Holden to 
the zoo, and refuses to talk to him or get near him. At the zoo, Holden convinces Phoebe 
to take a ride on the carousel, which plays the same song it played when he was a kid. 
He buys Phoebe a ticket for the carousel there, and watches her go around on it as 
"Smoke Gets in Your Eyes" plays. Afterwards, Phoebe takes back the red hunting hat 
and puts it on his head, and goes back on the carousel. As it starts to rain, Holden puts 
the hunting hat on. The hat protects him, and he watches Phoebe on the carousel. He 
feels so happy he could cry. 

Analysis 

Holden suffers depression from his alienation when he wonders if he was right 
about Mr. Antolini’s “flitty” behaviour and throughout this chapter he becomes 
increasingly paranoid and delusional; he operates under the assumption that he will not 
survive much longer, as when he is convinced that he will not get to the other side of the 
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street. This can be interpreted that Holden’s panic attacks are of “ falling ” which is a 
reference to his Catcher fantasy and his fear of both growing up and dying. Holden 
therefore tries to make Allie, his brother whose death trapped him forever in childhood, 
his Catcher. He says : 

When I got outside, it was just getting light out. It was pretty cold, too, but it felt 
good because I was sweating so much. 

I didn’t know where the hell to go. I didn’t want to go to another hotel and 
spend all Phoebe’s dough. So finally all I did was I walked over to Lexington and took 
the subway down to Grand Central. My bags were there and all, and I figured I’d sleep 
in that crazy waiting room where all the benches are. So that’s what I did. It wasn’t too 
bad for a while because there weren’t many people around and I could stick my feet 
up. But I don’t feel much like discussing it. It wasn’t too nice. Don’t ever try it. I mean 
it. It’ll depress you. 

I only slept till around nine o’clock because a million people started coming in 
the waiting room and I had to take my feet down. I can’t sleep so hot if I have to keep 
my feet on the floor. So I sat up. I still had that headache. It was even worse. And I 
think I was more depressed than I ever was in my whole life. 

I didn’t want to, but I started thinking about old Mr. Antolini and I wondered 
what he’d tell Mrs. Antolini when she saw I hadn’t slept there or anything. That part 
didn’t worry me too much, though, because I knew Mr. Antolini was very smart and 
that he could make up something to tell her. He could tell her I’d gone home or 
something. That part didn’t worry me much. But what did worry me was the part about 
how I’d woke up and found him patting me on the head and all. I mean I wondered if 
just maybe I was wrong about thinking he was making a flitty pass at me. I wondered 
if maybe he just liked to pat guys on the head when they're asleep. I mean how can 
you tell about that stuff for sure ? You can’t. I even started wondering if may be I 
should’ve got my gabs and gone back to his house, the way I’d said I would. I mean I 
stared thinking that even if he was a flit he certainly’d been very nice to me. I thought 
how he hadn’t minded it when I’d called hum up so late, and how he’d told me to 
come right over if I felt like it. And how he went to all that trouble giving me that advice 
about finding out the size of your mind and all, and how he was the only guy that’d 
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even gone near that boy James Castle I told you about when he was dead. I thought 
about all that stuff. And the more I thought about it, the more depressed I got. I mean I 
started thinking maybe I should’ve gone back to his house. Maybe he was only patting 
my head just for the hell of it. The more I thought about it, though, the more depressed 
and screwed up about it I got. What made it even worse, my eyes were sore as hell. 
They felt all sore and burny from not getting too much sleep. Besides that, I was 
getting sort of a cold, and I didn’t even have a goddam handkerchief with me. I had 
some in my suitcase, but I didn’t feel like taking it out of that strong box and opening it 
up right in public and all. 

There was this magazine that somebody'd left on the bench next to me, so I 
stared reading it, thinking it’d make me stop thinking about Mr. Antolini and a million 
other things for at least a little while. But this damn article I started reading made me 
feel almost worse. It was all about hormones. It described how you should look, your 
face and eyes and all, if your hormones were in good shape, and I didn’t look that way 
at all. I looked exactly like the guy in the article with lousy hormones. So I stared 
getting worried about my hormones. Then I read this other article about how you can 
tell if you have cancer or not. It said if you had any sores in your mouth that didn’t heal 
pretty quickly, it was a sign that you probably had cancer. I’d had this sore on the 
inside of my lip for about two weeks. So figured I was getting cancer. That magazine 
was some little cheered up[per. I finally quit reading it and went outside for a walk. I 
figured I’d be dead in a couple of months because I had cancer. I really did. I was 

79 

even positive I would be. It certainly didn’t make me feel too gorgeous. 

Anyway, I kept walking and walking up Fifth Avenue, without any tie on or 
anything. Then all of a sudden, something very spooky started happening. Every time I 
came to the end of a block and stepped off the goddam curb, I had this feeling that 
I’d never get to the other side of the street. I thought I’d just go down, down, down, 
and bobody’d ever see me again. Boy, did it scare me. You can’t imagine. I stared 
sweating like a bastard - my whole shirt and underwear and everything. Then I started 
doing something else. Every time I’d get to the end of a block I’d make believe I was 
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talking to my brother Allie. I’d say to him, “ Allie, don’t let me disappear. Allie, don’t let 
me disappear. Allie, don’t let me disappear. Please, Allie.” And then when I’d reach 
the other side of the street without disappearing, I’d thank him. Then it would start all 
over again as soon as I got to the next corner. But I kept going and all. I was sort of 
afraid to stop, I think - I don’t remember, to tell you the truth. I know I didn’t stop till I 
was way up in the Sixties, past the zoo and all. Then I sat down on this bench. I could 
hardly get my breath, and I was still sweating like a bastard. I sat there, I guess, for 
about an hour. Finally, what I decided I’d do, I decided I’d go away. I decided I’d 
never go home again and I’d never go away to another school again. I decided I’d just 
see old Phoebe and sort of say good-by to her and all, and give her back her 
Christmas dough, and then I’d start hitchhiking my way out West. What I’d do, I 
figured, I’d go down to the Holland Tunnel and bum a ride, and then I’d bum another 
one, and another one, and another one, and in a few days I’d be somewhere out West 
where it was very pretty and sunny and where nobody’d know me and I’d get a job. 80 

Although Holden decides to go away from New York after seeing Phoebe for 
once last time, he has no definitive scheme of action. His behavior demonstrates a 
tenuous grip on sanity. Holden wishes to reject society altogether, proposing extreme 
ideas such as pretending to be a deaf-mute, and appears barely in control of himself 
throughout the chapter. He says : 

I figured I could get a job at a filling station somewhere, putting gas and oil in 
people’s cars. I didn’t care what kind of a job it was, though. Just so people didn’t 
know me and I didn’t know anybody. I thought what I’d do was, I’d pretend I was one 
of those deaf-mutes. That way I wouldn’t have to have any goddam stupid useless 
conversations with anybody. If anybody wanted to tell me something, they’d have to 
write it on a piece of paper and shove it over to me. They’d get bored as hell doing 
that after a while, and then I’d be through with having conversations for the rest of my 
life. Everybody’d think I was just a poor deaf-mute bastard and they’d leave me alone. 
They’d let me put gas and oil in their stupid cars, and they’d pay me a salary and all 
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for it, and I’d build me a little cabin somewhere with the dough I made and live there 
for the rest of my life. I’d build it right near the woods, but not right in them, because 
I’d want it to be sunny as hell all the time. I’d cook all my own food, and later on, if I 
wanted to get married or something, I’d meet this beautiful girl that was also a deaf- 
mute and we’d get married. She’d come and live in my cabin with me, and if she 
wanted to say anything to me, she’d have to write it on a goddam piece of paper, like 
everybody else. If we had any children, we’d hide them somewhere. We could buy 
them a lot of books and teach them how to read and write by ourselves . 81 

Holden's observations and obsession with profane graffiti on the school are 
notable, because they show his distaste for anything that may corrupt the innocence of 
children, though Holden has been using coarse language all through the novel. Holden 
wishes to shelter children from any adult experiences, revealing his own fear of maturity 
through the act of watching Phoebe on the carousel. He says : 

While I was walking up the stairs, though, all of a sudden I thought I was going 
to puke again. Only, I didn’t. I sat down for a second, and then I felt better. But while I 
was sitting down, I saw something that drove me crazy. Somebody'd written ‘‘Fuck 
you" on the wall. It drove me damn near crazy. I thought how Phoebe and all the other 
little kids would see it, and how they’d wonder what the hell it meant, and then finally 
some dirty kid would tell them - all cockeyed, naturally - what it meant, and how 
they’d all think about it and maybe even worry about it for a couple of days. I kept 
wanting to kill whoever'd written it. I figured it was some perverty bum that’d sneaked 
in the school late at night to take a leak or something and then wrote it on the wall. I 
kept picturing myself catching him at it, and how I’d smash his head on the stone 
steps till he was good and goddam dead and bloody. But I knew, too, I wouldn’t have 
the guts to do tit. I knew that. That made me even more depressed. I hardly even had 
the guts to rub it off the wall with my hand, if you want to know the truth. I was afraid 
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some teacher would catch me rubbing it off and would think I’d written it. But I rubbed 
it out anyway, finally. Then I went on up to the principal’s office. 82 

/ went dodwn by a different staircase, and I saw another “Fuck you” on the 
wall. I tried to rub it off with my hand again, but this one was scratched on, with a knife 
or something. It wouldn’t come off. It’s hopeless, anyway. If you had a million years to 
do it in, you couldn’t rub out even half the “Fuck you” signs in the world. It’s 
impossible . 83 

/ was the only one left in the tomb then. I sort of liked it, in a way. It was so 
nice and peaceful. Then, all of a sudden, you’d never guess what I saw on the wall. 
Another Fuck you." It was written with a red crayon or something, right under the 
glass part of the wall, under the stones. 

That’s the whole trouble. You can’t ever find a place that’s nice and peaceful, 
because there isn’t any. You may think there is, but once you get there, when you’re 
not looking, somebody’ll sneak up and write “Fuck you" right under your nose. Try it 
sometime. I think, even, if I ever die, and they stick me in a cemetery, and I have a 
tombstone and all, it’ll say “Fiolden Caulfield” on it, and then what year I was bom and 

84 

what year I died, and then right under that it’ll say “Fuck you.” I’m positive, in fact. 

His physical health begins to mirror his emotional state; he suffers from illness 
that renders him less than lucid and even loses consciousness. By the conclusion of this 
chapter, Holden finds himself completely broken down both physically and emotionally, 
comforted only by the sight of Phoebe and her simple, childish pleasures which is an 
image of childlike innocence. Phoebe and the symbolic hunting hat shield Holden from 
his depression and looming adulthood. He feels so happy all of a sudden. He says : 
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After we left the bears, we left the zoo and crossed over this little street in the 
park, and then we went through one of those little tunnels that always smell from 
somebody’s taking a leak. It was on the way to the carrousel. Old Phoebe still wouldn’t 
talk to me or anything, but she was sort of walking next to me now. I took a hold of the 
belt at the back of her coat, just for the hell of it, but she wouldn’t let me. She said, 
“ Keep your hands to yourself, if you don’t mind." She was still sore at me. But not as 
sore as she was before. Anyway, we kept getting closer and closer to the carrousel 
and you could start to hear that nutty music it always plays. It was playing “ Oh, 
Marie I ” It played that same song about fifty years ago when I was a little kid. That’s 
one nice thing about carrousels, they always play the same songs. 

“ I thought the carrousel was closed in the wintertime,” old Phoebe said. It was 
the first time she practically said anything. She probably forgot she was supposed to 
be sore at me. 

“ Maybe because it’s around Christmas,” I said. 

She didn’t say anything when I said that. She probably remembered she was 
supposed to be sore at me. 

“ Do you want to go for a ride on it ? ” I said. I knew she probably did. When 
she was a tiny little kid, and Allie and D.B. and I used to go to the park with her, she 
was mad about the carrousel. You couldn’t get her off the goddam thing. 

“ I’m too big," she said. I thought she wasn’t going to answer me, but she did. 

“ No, you're not. Go on. I’ll wait for ya. Go on,” I said. We were right there then. 
There were a few kids riding on it, mostly very little kids, and a few parents were 
waiting around outside, sitting on the benches and all. What I did was, I went up to the 
window there they sell the tickets and bought old Phoebe a ticket. Then I gave it to 
her. She was standing right next to me. “ Here," I said. “ Wait a second - take the rest 
of your dough, too.” I started giving her the rest of the dough she’d lent me. 

“ You keep it. Keep it for me,” she said. Then she said right afterward - 
“ Please.” 

That’s depressing, when somebody says “ please ” to you. I mean if it’s 
Phoebe or somebody. That depressed the hell out of me. But I put the dough back in 
my pocket. 
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“ Aren’t you gonna ride, too ? ” she asked me. She was looking at me sort of 
funny. You could tell she wasn’t too sore at me any more. 

“ Maybe I will the next time. I’ll watch ya,” I said. “ Got your ticket ? ” 

“ Yes." 

“ Go ahead, then - I'll be on this bench right over here. I’ll watch ya." I went 
over and sat down on this bench, and she went and got on the carrousel. She walked 
all around it. I mean she walked once all the way around it. Then she sat down on this 
big, brown, beat-up-looking old horse. Then the carrousel started, and I watched her 
go around and around. There were only about five or six other kids on the ride, and 
the song the carrousel was playing was “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes." It was playing it 
very jazzy and funny. All the kids kept trying to grab for the gold ring, and so was old 
Phoebe, and I was sort of afraid she’d fall off the goddam horse, but I didn’t say 
anything or do anything. The thing with kids is, if they want to grab for the gold ring, 
you have to let them do it, and not say anything. If they fall off, they fall off, but it’s bad 
if you say anything to them. 

When the ride was over she got off her horse and came over to me. “ You ride 
once, too, this time, ” she said. 

“ No, I’ll just watch ya. I think I’ll just watch," I said. I gave her some more of 
her dough. “ Here. Get some more tickets.” 

She took the dough off me. “ I’m not mad at you any more," she said. 

“ I know. Hurry up - the thing’s gonna start again.” 

Then all of a sudden she gave me a kiss. Then she held her hand out, and 
said, “ It’s raining. It’s starting to rain.” 

“ I know. ” 

Then what she did - it damn near killed me - she reached in my coat pocket 
and took out my red hunting hat and put it on my head. 

“ Don’t you want it ? ” I said. 

“ You can wear it a while." 

“ Okay. Hurry up, though, now. You’re gonna miss your ride. You won’t get 
your own horse or anything.” 

She kept hanging around, though. 
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“ Did you mean it what you said ? You really aren’t going away anywhere ? Are 
you really going home afterwards ? ” she asked me. 

“ Yeah,” I said. I meant it, too. I wasn’t lying to her. I really did go home 
afterwards. “ Hurry up, now,” I said. “ The thing’s starting.” 

She ran and bought her ticket and got back on the goddam carrousel just in 
time. Then she walked all the way around it till she got her own horse back. Then she 
got on it. She waved to me and I waved back. 

Boy, it began to rain like a bastard. In buckets, I swear to God. All the parents 
and mothers and everybody went over and stood right under the roof of the carrousel, 
so they wouldn’t get soaked to the skin or anything, but I stuck around on the bench 
for quite a while. I got pretty soaking wet, especially my neck and my pants. My 
hunting hat really gave me quite a lot of protection, in a way, but I got soaked 
anyway. I didn’t care, though. I felt so damn happy all of a sudden, the way old 
Phoebe kept going around and around. I was damn near bawling, I felt so damn 
happy, if you want to know the truth. I don’t know why. It was just that she looked so 
damn nice, the way she kept going around and around, in her blue coat and all. God, 
I wish you could’ve been there. 85 

Context interpretation upon representation 

Holden decides to leave New York but has no definitive plan of action, revealing 
his wish to reject society. But Phoebe, a child, accepts Holden’s scheme. In doing so, 
and in giving back his “protective” red hunting hat, it means that she forces Holden to 
protect her. And to protect Phoebe, Holden has to give up his alienation and be realistic. 
Phoebe and the symbolic hunting hat shield Holden from his depression and looming 
adulthood which represent his sense of alienation from society. 

Chapter 26 

Holden ends his story there. He refuses to tell what happened after going home 
other than that he got sick and was sent to the rest home he currently occupies. That 
stuff doesn’t interest him too much right now. He mentions that a psychoanalyst asked 
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him if he’ll apply himself when he returns to a new school in the fall. Holden says he 
thinks so, but thinks that it is such a stupid question, and adds that you won’t know what 
you’re going to do until you do it. 

In fact, Holden says that he now wishes that he had not talked so much about 
what happened to him, and wishes he had said less to D.B., who often comes to visit 
him; he drove over last Saturday with his English babe, a film star. Holden advises 
someone listening to him in the story not to tell their own stories, because it will just 
make them miss everyone they tell about. Holden even misses Ackley and Stradlater 
now. 

Analysis 

The final chapter of the Catcher in the Rye is ambiguous. Holden only uses 
euphemisms such as "getting sick" to describe what has happened to him. It is not clear 
and the readers do not know whether or not Holden will recover from his difficulties, but 
his flexibility about what he’s going to do may hint that he is growing up and his 
adolescent rage is lessening. Holden seems to harbor some sense of regret over what 
has happened; he claims that he even misses Stradlater and Ackley, and has used the 
telling of his story as a form of penitence for his behavior. 

Nevertheless, while looking back on his situation Holden still harbors some of the 
same suspicions and deep cynicism that afflicted him throughout his story, as shown 
when he dismisses the question whether or not he will apply himself. Something implies 
more ambiguity : is Holden’s wish of not having talked about his story continued 
evasion ? Is missing people a sign of giving up Holden’s alienating hatred of others ? 
Through out the story, Holden has always been contradictory and independent, actually. 
He says : 

That’s all I’m going to tell about. I could probably tell you what I did after I went 
home, and how I got sick and all, and what school I’m supposed to go to next fall, 
after I get out of here, but I don’t feel like it. I really don’t. That stuff doesn’t interest me 
too much right now. 
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A lot of people, especially this one psychoanalyst guy they have here, keeps 
asking me if I’m going to apply myself when I go back to school next September. It’s 
such a stupid question, in my opinion. I mean how do you know what you’re going to 
do till you do it ? The answer is, you don’t. I think I am, but how do I know ? I swear 
it’s stupid question. 

D.B. isn't as bad as the rest of them, but he keeps asking me a lot of 
questions, too. He drove over last Saturday with this English babe that’s in this new 
picture he’s writing. She was pretty affected, but very good-looking. Anyway, one time 
when she went to the ladies’ room way the hell down in the other wing, D.B. asked me 
what I thought about all this stuff I just finished telling you about. I didn’t know what the 
hell to say. If you want to know the truth, I don’t know what I think about it. I’m sorry I 
told so many people about it. About all I know is, I sort of miss everybody I told about. 
Even old Stradlater and Ackley, for instance. I think I even miss that goddam Maurice. 
It’s funny. Don’t ever tell anybody anything. If you do, you start missing everybody. 86 

Context interpretation upon representation 

From the beginning to the end of his story, Holden still keep insisting on his 
sense of alienation from society. He dismisses the question whether or not he will apply 
himself with an evasive reply. Actually, missing people is not a sign of giving up 
Holden’s alienating hatred of others because Holden only misses his close friends; he 
does not mention people whom he dislikes. Holden never even explains anything about 
his trouble to D.B. or confesses to his misbehaviour. Holden continually preserves his 
alienating independence. 

From all of the context interpretation upon representation, it illustrates that 
Holden exposes his pessimistic view of life which is adversely affected by changes in 
society. He is obsessed by the representation of the protagonist’s alienation, 
nonconformity, and corruption or ‘phony’ intertwined with loneliness and pain. This 
protagonist’s prominent pessimistic view of life is also presented in some elements of 
the narrative which will be expounded on in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Narrative Techniques of How Holden Caulfield’s Pessimistic 
View of Life Is Structured and The Representation of J.D. 
Salinger's Views in The Catcher in the Rye 

This chapter will expound on narrative techniques which expose the 
representation of J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in American society in the 1940s. 
They will provide an explanation of how Holden Caulfield’s pessimistic view of life is 
structured. This explanation is the key subject of studying and interpreting The Catcher 
in the Rye which is as a literary work. 

The Catcher in the Rye will be studied and interpreted through narratology 
which “is the ensemble of theories of narratives, narrative texts, images, spectacles, 
events, cultural artifacts that ‘tell a story’. Such a theory helps to understand, analyse, 
and evaluate narratives.” 1 It certifies that the analysis is the standard treatment which 
seeks to explain how an author transforms a story line into literary elements such as plot, 
theme, point of view, or setting. Consequently, it can be said that narratological 
approach is a constructed systems for an author’s representation of life. 

The author’s representation of life can be structured in the form of narrative text 
by the author’s intention. The author must intend to convey not simply the subject of a 
literary work, but rather a statement called the theme of a work, which is the central idea 
being implicit in a work, that the narrative text seems to be making about that subject. 
Therefore, the theme must interrelate with the plot of narrative text which refers to an 
author’s arrangement of the events that make up the narrative. 

This chapter will analyze narrative techniques beginning with the structure of plot 
for the theme in order to portray how Holden Caulfield’s pessimistic view of life is 
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structured. It will prove that how Holden Caulfield’s pessimistic view of life and J.D. 
Salinger’s views on changes in American society in the 1940s interrelate. 


Disillusionment Plot and Themes 

An analysis of how the plot of The Catcher in the Rye is structured will be 
presented in order to justify the themes of the narrative text of Holden Caulfield’s story. 
The themes of The Catcher in the Rye are as follows : 


Phoniness Alienation and Meltdown Justify the Theme of The 
Catcher in the Rye 

Themes are the fundamental and often universal ideas explored in a literary 
work. For The Catcher in the Rye, there are many themes in this novel, as there are in 
any novel, however, its central themes focus often on phoniness, alienation and 
meltdown. They refer to Holden’s perspective on life, society, and the real world and are 
his catch-all for declaring the superficiality, hypocrisy, pretension, inauthenticity, and 
shallowness that he encounters in the world around him. 

According to Norman Friedman’s plot typology in Dictionary of Narratology, 2 the 
plot used in The Catcher in the Rye is the disillusionment plot, in which the protagonist 
is deprived of his/her ideals, possibly loses the receiver's sympathy and ends up in 
dejection or annihilation. This kind of plot brings about a change in the protagonist’s 
thoughts and feelings in order to interrelate with the central themes. 

Phoniness 

“Phoniness,” which is probably the most famous universal idea from The Catcher 
in the Rye, is one of Holden’s favorite concepts. Holden reproaches almost everyone for 
“phoniness,” excepting Phoebe, Allie, and himself. He constantly encounters people 
and situations that strike him as “phony,” a word he applies to anything hypocritical, 
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shallow, superficial, inauthentic, or otherwise fake. He perceives such “phoniness” 
everywhere in the adult world, and believes adults are so phony that they cannot even 
notice their own phoniness. 

In Holden's view, a “phony” is someone who embraces and is obsessing about 
the world’s mundane demands and tries to make something out of nothing - that is, just 
about everyone who studies in school or who puts on airs in order to do a job or achieve 
a goal. The fact that no one is acknowledging how trivial and fleeting life is, compared 
with the grand things people tell one another about reality - how difficult it is to truly love 
and share oneself with people knowing that all, like Allie, will eventually die, causes him 
to be burning with frustration, even rage. 

On a personal level Holden understands one of the most profound truths of 
mortal life : the superficial matters little because it will not last, yet it is made to seem so 
much more important. Meanwhile, all around him, he is made awkward by his not 
wishing to receive the occurrence of superficial people win honors through their cunning 
in too cavalier a fashion or to seem to have connived. He thus holds his deepest 
contempt for those who succeed as phonies : Stradlater, Ackley, the Headmaster, and 
all the boys in school who treat peoples as being subject to the same Darwinian laws of 
natural selection as plants and animals. 

Holden is right to have an insightful analysis. Many of the characters in The 
Catcher in the Rye, from Ackley and Stradlater, to Sally, to Mr. Spencer are often phony, 
and say, act, and do things that keep up appearances rather than reflect what they truly 
think and feel. Yet even though Holden is right that people are phony, The Catcher in 
the Rye makes it clear that Holden’s hatred of phoniness is still self-destructive. Though 
he is constantly pointing out the phoniness in others, he is himself often phony. At 
various times in his story, Holden tells worthless lies, claims to like or agree with 
statements or ideas he detests, goes out with girls he does not like, all to try to feel less 
lonely or to avoid direct confrontations. 

Though oversimplified, Holden’s observations are not entirely inaccurate. He can 
be a highly insightful narrator, and he is very aware of superficial behaviour in those 
around him. Throughout the novel he encounters many characters who do seem 
affected, pretentious, or superficial - Sally Hayes, Carl Luce, Maurice and Sunny, and 
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even Mr. Spencer stand out as examples. Some characters, like Maurice and Sunny, are 
genuinely harmful. However, Holden’s major flaw is that although he expends so much 
energy searching for phoniness in others, Holden never directly observes his own 
phoniness. 

The point is that people are “phony” and cannot live up to Holden’s wish that the 
world be simple, a place of considering things in black and white. But in the end what 
Mr. Antolini is trying to make Holden see is that while this “phoniness” is harmful and 
hurtful, it does not make people evil or worthy of hatred. It makes them human. Holden, 
in effect, is wishing that the world could be inhuman, could be a world of make-believe, 
and could be something that it never can be. 

In Chapter 22, just before he reveals his fantasy of the catcher in the rye, Holden 
explains that adults are inevitably phonies, and, what is worse, they cannot see their 
own phoniness. Phoniness, for Holden, stands as an emblem of everything that is wrong 
in the world around him and provides an excuse for him to withdraw into his cynical 
isolation. All Holden wants is some authentic living, to hold on to someone like Phoebe 
or Allie who knows nothing of the world’s superficiality and therefore is not tainted by it, 
but he is afraid to make it too real out of the justified fear of one day losing them forever. 

In summary, Holden’s deceptions are generally pointless and cruel and he notes 
that he is a compulsive liar. For example, on the train to New York, he perpetrates a 
mean-spirited and needless prank on Mrs. Morrow. He would like people, who listen to 
his story, to believe that he is a paragon of virtue in a world of phoniness, but that simply 
is not the case. Although he would like to believe that the world is a simple place, and 
that virtue and innocence rest on one side of the fence while artifice, superficiality and 
phoniness rest on the other, Holden is his own counterevidence. The world is not as 
simple as he needs or would like it to be; even he cannot adhere to the same black-and- 
white standards with which he judges other people. 

Alienation and Meltdown 

What makes The Catcher in the Rye unique is not the fact that Holden is an 
alienated teenager, but it is extremely accurate and nuanced portrayal of the 
protagonist’s personal countercultural which correlates with his isolation. From the very 
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first scene of The Catcher in the Rye, when Holden decides not to attend the football 
game that the rest of his school is attending, it is clear that Holden does not fit in. 

Besides, Holden cannot bear to accept the death of Allie, the death of his 
beloved brother. In Holden’s eyes, Allie is not phony, while everyone else outside his 
spiritual perspective is “phony”. This means that he cannot bear to accept the harsher 
reality; it brings its own harms. Then people whom he encounters often continue to 
disappoint him; the prostitute demands more money for nothing, the man who takes him 
in seems like a paedophile, and the cab driver berates him as stupid when he asks 
simple questions about the birds in the park. Consequently, Holden’s memories of Allie 
can help him preserve his isolation when he cannot find real love in the outside world. 

When the entire world around him and the reality of the world do not accept his 
demand, Holden feels dejected and tries to save his entire soul from being in flux as it 
comes to grips with reality; he perceives that the reality of the world is its very 
irrationality. Further, he constantly dreams up schemes to escape alienation, such as 
fleeing to a New England cabin or working on a ranch out West. The only role that 
Holden envisions for himself in life - catching children before they fall off a cliff - is 
symbolic of his wish to save himself and other children from having to one day grow up 
to live with rootless alienated people. 

Holden’s view of perfect world is as incorrect as his view of the adult world as 
entirely “phony,” and just helps Holden hide from the fact that the complex human 
issues ranging from sex, to intimacy, to facing death, all of which he will have to face in 
the real world, terrify him. However, this form of delusional self-protection can only last 
so long. Holden will live out his life in the real world, whether he likes it or not. Mr. 
Antolini and Phoebe both make it clear that unless he learns to accept the complexities 
of the world around him, he will end up, at best, bitter and alone. 

Alienation both protects and harms Holden. It protects him by ensuring that he 
will not ever have to form connections with other people. Just as Holden wears his 
hunting cap as a sign of independence, separation, and protection from the world, he 
creates his own alienation for the same purpose. Holden may wish that he did not need 
human contact, but inevitably he does. So while his alienation protects him, it also 
severely harms him, making him intensely lonely and depressed. He therefore reaches 
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out, to Mr. Spencer, or Carl Luce, or Sally, but then his fear of human interaction 
reasserts itself and he does his best to insult or make the very people he wants to 
connect with angry at him. 

In short, Holden has gotten himself caught in a cycle of self-destruction : his fear 
of human contact leads to alienation, which leads to loneliness, which causes him to 
reach out to another person, which increases his fear of human contact and leads to a 
terrible experience that convinces him that people are no good and irrationality, which 
leads to alienation and meltdown. 

According to the disillusionment plot, Holden Caulfield’s pessimistic view of life 
is structured by Holden Caulfield who chronologically conveys his own story along with 
a stream of consciousness technique which takes the reader inside the narrating 
character’s mind, where he reflects on the world of the story through the thoughts and 
senses of the central character. J.D. Salinger’s arrangement of the events that make up 
The Catcher in the Rye helps support the function of the central character, Holden 
Caulfield, who is designed to represent the themes of the story systematically. It means 
that Holden Caulfield has his own function as the central character to reflect his concern 
about the entire world around him. Consequently, Holden’s concern is arranged to 
construct the plot perfectly and transforms into a world of make-believe which nourishes 
the themes of the story which are phoniness, alienation and meltdown. 

Characterization 

Apart from the structure of plot for the theme and the protagonist’s roles which 
merge into the themes, characterization also plays an important function as a means to 
relay Holden Caulfield’s appearance and personality to Caulfield himself in order to 
make him interact well with the themes and the plot embedded in The Catcher in the 
Rye. Characterization in The Catcher in the Rye distinctively impacts upon how Holden 
Caulfield’s pessimistic view of life is structured, as well as exposing the representation of 
J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in American society in the 1940s. 

Shlomith Rimmon-Kenan explains that there are two basic types of textual 
indicators of character : direct definition and indirect presentation. The first type names 
the trait by an adjective (e.g. 'he was good-hearted’), an abstract noun (‘his goodness 
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knew no bounds’), or possibly some other kind of noun (‘she was a real bitch’) or part of 
speech (‘he loves only himself). The second type, on the other hand, does not mention 
the trait but displays and exemplifies it in various ways, leaving to the reader the task of 
inferring the quality they imply. 3 

Besides Shiomith Rimmon-Kenan, Kathleen Morner and Ralph Rausch explain 
quite differently that basically, there are three methods of characterization : 

1. Direct Description of physical appearance and explanation of character traits 
and attributes. This description may occur either in an introduction or in statements 
distributed throughout the work. Essentially, the author tells the reader what sort of 
person the character is. 

2. Presentation of the character in action, without interpretive comment by the 
author. Essentially, the author shows the reader what sort of person the character is 
through what the character says and does and what is said by other characters. As a 
“witness” to the character’s actions, the reader is free to draw his or her own 
conclusions. 

3. Representation of the character’s inner self. Essentially, the author describes 
the thoughts and emotions triggered in the character by external events. A classic 
example is Molly Bloom’s stream-of-consciousness soliloquy in James Joyce’s Ulysses. 

In extended fiction, such as the novel, all three of these approaches may be 
used. However, the method of characterization is often the result of an author’s choice of 
point of view. Direct description (method 1) usually occurs when the story is told from 
the first-person point of view or the omniscient point of view. Representation of a 
character’s inner self (method 3) results when an author chooses a third-person point of 
view that is limited to the internal responses of a single person, often revealed through 
interior monologue. 4 

Evidently, Holden Caulfield is conveyed in the form of indirect presentation, 
according to Shiomith Rimmon-Kenan’s explanation, and direct description (method 1 - 


Rimmon-Kenan, S., Narrative Fiction (Second Edition) (London: Routledge, 2002), 59-60. 

4 Morner, K. & Rausch, R., NTC’s Dictionary of Literary Terms (New York: NTC Publishing 
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when the story is told from the first-person point of view), along with representation of the 
character’s inner self (method 3), according to Kathleen Morner and Ralph Rausch’s. 
Even though the reader cannot actually see or hear the narrator, he/she can hear a 
textual voice or the narrator’s voice that seems to be voice of a teenage boy. (If the 
reader is familiar with the text he/she will know that the narrator, Holden Caulfield, is 
actually seventeen.) These methods of characterization appear distinctively in a textual 
narrator as from the beginning of The Catcher in the Rye : 

Chapter One 

If you really want to hear about it, the first thing you’ll probably want to know is 
where I was born, and what my lousy childhood was like, and how my parents were 
occupied and all before they had me, and all that David Copperfield kind of crap, but I 
don’t feel like going into it, if you want to know the truth. In the first place, that stuff 
bores me, and in the second place, my parents would have about two haemorrhages 
apiece if I told anything pretty personal about them. They’re quite touchy about 
anything like that, especially my father. They’re nice and all - I’m not saying that - but 
they are also touchy as hell. Besides, I’m not going to tell you my whole goddam 
autobiography or anything. I’ll just tell you about this madman stuff that happened to 
me around last Christmas just before I got pretty run-down and had to come out here 
and take it easy . 5 

Then, in order to explain how characterization is as a means to present the 
representation of J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in American society in the 1940s with 
Holden Caulfield’s pessimistic view of life and can interrelate with the plot and themes of 
The Catcher in the Rye. The basic concepts of characterization by both Shlomith 
Rimmon-Kenan and Kathleen Morner and Ralph Rausch will be applied to the following 
explanation to expose how Holden Caulfield is constructed. 


Salinger, J.D., The Catcher in the Rye (New York: Back Bay Book, 2001), 3. 
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The Story Is Told from the First-person Point of View 

J.D. Salinger writes The Catcher in the Rye in first-person point of view from the 
perspective of the protagonist, Holden Caulfield who narrates what he himself sees and 
experiences or whom he encounters, providing his own commentary on the events and 
people he describes; it makes the reader feel like Holden is real. Although Holden's 
perspective on matters seems to persuade the listener (who may be a psychoanalyst in 
the hospital where Holden is hospitalized.) to believe what he thinks of the people, 
events, places, weather, or the readers might be never sure how much to trust him or 
cannot be sure about him or the people he describes as moronic phonies because they 
are confined to Holden’s point of view, it is possible to trust this method of 
characterization. 

Because of the first-person point of view (or a first-person narrator) used in this 
novel, this method provides insights into Holden’s views of the world around him. Holden 
cannot possibly address the readers because he does not know they exist. Conversely, 
the readers cannot talk to Holden because they know he does not exist. Consequently, it 
is possible to sense Holden’s discontent which markedly resonates with the readers who 
try to understand and are tempted to revel in his cantankerousness and try to deduce 
what is wrong with him. 

There are obvious signs manifested everywhere in the novel showing that 
Holden is a troubled and unreliable narrator. He fails out of four schools. He is in a fog of 
mental apathy and confusion and not willing to make any effort to improve things 
towards his future. He is hospitalized, and visited by a psychoanalyst, for an unspecified 
complaint against the world around him. And he is unable to connect with other people. 
Holden as a first-person narrator implies that two traumas in his past clearly affect his 
emotional state : the death of his brother Allie and the suicide of one of his schoolmates. 
But, even with that knowledge, Holden’s peculiarities cannot simply be explained away 
as symptoms of a readily identifiable disorder. 

Holden’s most marked “peculiarities” is how extremely judgmental he is of 
almost everything and everybody he encounters. He criticizes, sympathizes, and 
philosophizes about people who are boring, people who are insecure, and, above all, 
people who are “phony.” Holden takes this penchant for passing judgment to such an 
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extreme that it often becomes extremely funny and ridiculous, such as when he 
speculates that people are so crass that someone will probably write “fuck you” on his 
tombstone, or when he asks simple questions about the birds in the park. Holden 
applies the term “phony” not to people who are insincere but to those who are too 
conventional or too typical - for instance, teachers who “act like” teachers by assuming 
a different demeanour in class than they do in conversation, or people who dress and 
act like the other members of their social class. While Holden uses the label “phony” to 
imply that such people are superficial, his use of the term actually indicates that his own 
perceptions of other people are superficial as well. 

Holden’s attitude towards sex is another aspect that deserves comment. Holden 
is a virgin, but he is very obsessing about sex, and, in fact, he spends much of his story 
telling his attempt to lose his virginity. He asserts strongly that sex should happen 
between people who care deeply about and respect one another, and he is upset by the 
realization that sex can be casual - for instance, Stradlater’s date with Jane does not 
just make him jealous; it infuriates him to think of a girl he knows well having sex with a 
boy she doesn’t know well. That should not be casual sex. Moreover, he is disturbed by 
the fact that he is aroused by women whom he does not respect or care for, like the 
blonde tourist he dances with in the Lavender Room, or like Sally Hayes, whom he refers 
to as “stupid” even as he arranges a date with her. Finally, he is disturbed by the fact 
that he is aroused by kinky sexual behaviour - particularly behaviour that is not 
respectful of one’s sex partner, such as spitting in one’s partner’s face. Although Holden 
refers to such behaviour as “crumby,” he admits that it is pretty fun, although he does 
not think that it should be. 

Holden Caulfield’s appearance and personality is portrayed by characterization 
to expose his pessimistic view of life. It is clearly evident that J.D. Salinger is successful 
in using the first-person narrator in this novel to make the protagonist’s roles interrelate 
with the plot and themes of The Catcher in the Rye. 

Other Characters’ Point of View Underscores Holden’s Characterization 

Holden’s pessimistic view of life pertaining to characterization is revealed 
additionally through other prominent characters’ point of view. The fact that J.D. 
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Salinger’s some characters can effectively mirror Holden’s personal traits affirms why 
Holden criticizes, sympathizes, and philosophizes about people who are boring, or 
insecure, or, above all, “phony.” In this case, there are two key minor characters who 
underscore Holden’s characterization. 

Phoebe Caulfield 

Phoebe is Holden’s ten-year-old sister, whom he loves dearly. But she is 
considerably more mature and intelligent than Holden and than her age implies. She is a 
voice of reason throughout the novel, both in Holden’s thoughts and in the advice she 
gives to him in person. She does not perceive that Holden is the only noble character in 
a world of superficial and phony adults. On the contrary, Phoebe is an unusually 
perceptive and sophisticated young girl who is sensitive to the extent of Holden’s 
misanthropy and hatred of almost everything. 

Phoebe is depicted as Holden’s beloved sister. Holden appreciates every 
minute detail of her existence and treats her with more respect and kindness than any 
other character in his story. But conversely, she exhibits great maturity and even 
chastises her elder brother for his immaturity. Therefore, there seems to be a dichotomy 
between the sweet world of make-believe, where Holden wants to stay, and the cruel 
world of shallow adult hypocrisy, where he is afraid to go. 

Phoebe complicates Holden’s fantasy world of his own narrative. With her level¬ 
headed attitude, instead of sympathizing with Holden's refusal to face the real world, 
she recognizes how tenuous Holden’s grasp on reality is, but she becomes angry with 
him. Phoebe understands that struggles against the outside world around her brother is 
a necessary process and also understands that Holden’s stunted emotional maturity and 
stubborn outlook seem irresponsible, less charming, and more foolish. Consequently, 
the readers’ allegiance to Holden, who is the narrator, weakens slightly once Phoebe’s 
side of the story appears. 

Phoebe makes Holden’s picture of childhood romping through a field of rye - 
seemingly oversimplified, an idealized fantasy. It asserts that Phoebe’s character 
challenges Holden’s view of the world; she is a child, but she does not fit into Holden’s 
romanticized vision of childlike innocence. Although she never explicitly states it, 
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Phoebe seems to realize that Holden’s bitterness towards the rest of the world is really 
bitterness towards himself. She could senses that Holden is a deeply depressed, 
insecure young man who needs love and support. When she shows up at the museum 
and demands to come with him, she seems not so much to need Holden as to 
understand that he needs her. Phoebe proposes that she is willing to go to the ends of 
the earth with Holden, and her willingness wakes him up to the impossibility of his self¬ 
destructive impulses and finally makes him succumb to the real world; Holden cannot 
bear to witness Phoebe’s suffering. 

In short, Holden’s characterization is revealed through Phoebe’s point of view 
which is mature enough to reflect and declare that Holden Caulfield’s pessimistic view of 
life interrelates with the plot and themes of The Catcher in the Rye. 

Mr. Antolini 

Mr. Antolini is Holden’s former English teacher at the Elkton Hills School, now an 
instructor at New York University. He is a clever, sympathetic, friendly, likable, young 
teacher who is one of the few adults Holden respects. Mr. Antolini is the adult who is 
willing to both come closest to reaching Holden and engage with Holden in order not to 
let him commit self-destructive impulses with any of his psychological tricks. Mr. Antolini 
manages to avoid alienating Holden and is not a hypocrite. Holden does not label him a 
“phony” because he does not behave conventionally and insincerely. 

He does not speak to Holden in the persona of a teacher or an authority figure, 
as Mr. Spencer, who tries unsuccessfully to motivate Holden to “play by the rules” and 
to take more responsibility for himself and his academic commitments, does. He is 
simply concerned to warn Holden that Holden is headed for a “terrible fall” and tells 
Holden that he envisions Holden dying nobly for an unworthy cause. 

He welcomes Holden with open arms and hints at no objection to Holden’s 
calling him in the middle of the night or Holden’s being drunk or smoking. Instead, by 
opening his door to Holden on the spur of the moment, Mr. Antolini shows no 
reservations about exposing his private self, with his messy apartment, his older wife 
with her hair in curlers, and his own heavy drinking. That is why Holden really and 
greatly admires Mr. Antolini; what Holden admires most about Mr. Antolini is his sincerity 
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and compassion. Mr. Antolini realizes that Holden is different from other students, so his 
advice to Holden about why he should apply himself to his studies is so unconventional. 
He represents education not as a path of conformity but as a means for Holden to 
advance his unique inner voice and to find the ideas that are most appropriate to him. 

When Holden awakens to find Mr. Antolini patting him on the head, it can be 
interpreted that Mr. Antolini may overstep a boundary in his display of concern and 
affection but Holden interprets it as a homosexual advance. Holden says afterward that 
this type of perverse advance has happened to him about twenty times since he was a 
kid. However, there is little evidence to suggest that Mr. Antolini is making a sexual 
overture, as Holden thinks and hurriedly leaves the house, and much evidence that 
Holden misinterprets his action. Holden indicates in Chapter 19 that he is extremely 
nervous around possible homosexuals and that he worries about suddenly becoming 
one. It is because he has been thinking about sex constantly since leaving Pencey. 

Holden finally regrets his hasty judgment of Mr. Antolini, but this mistake seems 
very important to him, because he is beginning to question his own practice of making 
snap judgments about people. Holden realizes that even if Mr. Antolini is homosexual, 
he can’t simply be dismissed as a “flit,” since he has also been kind and generous. 

In summary, Mr. Antolini’s point of view is not significantly different from 
Phoebe’s point of view because it also reveals Holden’s characterization. Although Mr. 
Antolini never explicitly states that Holden is antisocial, the readers can perceive his 
advice to Holden about why he should apply himself to his studies which indirectly 
reveals Holden Caulfield’s pessimistic view of life. From every facet of Mr. Antolini’s point 
of view, it validates Holden’s characterization which interrelates with the plot and themes 
of The Catcher in the Rye. 


Setting 

The term “setting” refers to “the general locale and the historical time in which a 
story occurs”. 6 Denis Delaney and others explain that some settings are relatively 

6 Delaney, D., Ward, C., and Fiorina, C. R., Fields of Vision Literature in the English language, 
volume 1 (England : Pearson Education Limited, 2003), 35. 
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unimportant. They serve simply as a decorative backdrop helping the reader to visualize 
the action and adding authenticity to the story. Other settings are closely linked to the 
meaning of the work : the author focuses on elements of setting to create atmosphere or 
mood, or the setting plays a major role in shaping the characters’ identity and destiny. 
Some of the main functions of setting are : 

a. Setting as a mirror 

The setting may reflect a prevailing mood or reinforce the emotions felt by a 
character; barren landscapes may mirror despair and desperation; stormy weather may 
provide a suitable backdrop for emotional turmoil. However, the setting may also be 
ironic or comment on the characters’ state of mind or behaviour in an indirect way. 

b. Setting as an antagonist 

The setting of the story often shapes the characters’ identities and destinies - 
making people what they are. Someone growing up in an inner city slum is likely to have 
a different outlook on and approach to life than someone who has grown up in wide 
open rural spaces, in close contact with nature. Stories sometimes show us characters 
that are direct products of their environment, reflecting its moods and values. Often, 
however, stories depict characters who rebel against their restrictive settings and fight 
to break free of their stifling environment. 

c. Setting as a way of revealing character 

The manner in which a character perceives the setting may tell the reader more 
about the character and his or her state of mind than about the setting itself. When, for 
example, an urban landscape is described by a character as ‘desolate’ and ‘ominous’, 
the writer may be telling us more about how the character is feeling rather than 
accurately describing the setting. The writer is using the outer world setting to give us an 
insight into the character’s inner world. 

d. Setting as a means of reinforcing theme 

The setting may also reinforce and clarify the theme of a novel or short story. The 
physical setting in which the action takes place may symbolically represent the central 
ideas of the work. A solitary house in bleak, hostile surroundings may reinforce the 
theme of man’s struggle against nature. Many modern novels take place in what are 
termed ‘alien settings’, where even the familiar seems unfamiliar. The characters are 
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often exiles, tourists or expatriates, and the inhospitable setting reinforces the theme of 
loss of roots and loss of home which is common to much modern fiction. 

Setting in time. The historical period, time of year and time of day are ail 
important features of the setting. The fact, for example, that most of a story’s action 
takes place at night may create an atmosphere of mystery, violence or conspiracy. 
Authors often use the traditional associations with the seasons and the cycle of the day 
to create appropriate time settings for their work, for example spring - morning - youth. 

Social setting. While the setting refers to the time and place in which the action 
occurs, the term social setting is used to indicate the social environment in which a story 
takes place. The social setting of a novel or story may be explicitly indicated by the 
author or it may be conveyed through the use of social or class markers, i.e., the way 
the characters talk, where and how they live, the clothes they wear, how they eat, and so 
on. Like the physical and temporal setting, the social setting may be relatively 
unimportant or it may play a determining role in a novel or story. In many novels 
characters are presented as products of their social class, and many authors have 
explored the themes of conformity to or rebellion against the values and mores of 
specific social settings. 7 

Holden Caulfield’s Pessimistic View of Life Is Direct Product of Social Setting 

It is clearly evident that social setting in The Catcher in the Rye is as an 
antagonist which influences Holden Caulfield to be consumed with pessimistic view of 
life. He begins his story in Agerstown, Pennsylvania, at his former school, Pencey Prep 
and then recounts his adventures in Manhattan, New York City during a long weekend in 
either 1948 or 1949. 

For the locale, Pencey Prep is the high school that Holden has just been kicked 
out of. Although a few of the chapters take place here, in Holden’s view, this school is 
the same land of phonies as New York City. Holden thinks that by switching location, he 
can escape the people and attitudes he detests. Conversely, his internally-generated 
isolation and alienation keep on going with him. It seems likely that there have no 
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peaceful places for Holden to shelter from the hypocritical world around him, even Mr. 
Antolini’s swanky apartment, except his unoccupied brother's room where Holden 
spends the short night in, the zoo where he takes Phoebe to the carousel and feels the 
happiest he has felt in a long time, and a sanatorium where he is hospitalized. 

Amazingly, for the historical time, Holden's story takes place over only three 
days, from Saturday afternoon to Monday around 1 pm. In Chapter Two, Holden 
mentioned that he's seventeen now (as he is telling a listener his story) and was sixteen 
"last year around Christmas" when he left Pencey and bummed around the city for a 
while. In Chapter Five, when Holden talks about Allie's baseball mitt, he says Allie died 
on July 18, 1946 when Allie was eleven and Holden was thirteen. Consequently, the year 
of the December, his New York City escapades are either 1948 or 1949, depending on 
when Holden's birthday falls or what the exact date is of his story-telling. It follows that 
the year of seventeen-year-old Holden telling a listener his story is either 1949 or 1950. 

From facets of social milieu, the significance of 1948, 1949, or 1950 is that of 
post-World War II. Holden talks about the war and the effect it has had on his brother 
D.B. with a slightly detached air. He mentions the Atomic bomb, which the U.S. busted 
out in August of 1945, four to five years earlier than Holden's narration. He mentions the 
movie star, who is hypocrite. He consistently detests the movie which is lousy. Both the 
movie stars and the movies are referred to ‘a range of films in the 1940s, which dealt 
with class conflict and the effects of economic scarcity’, 8 which undoubtedly is the social 
setting in Holden’s story. 

According to Paul Levine and Harry Papasotiriou, ‘ in the 1930s, motion pictures, 
along with radio, became the prime form of entertainment in America : more people went 
to the movies every week than attended church. As movies rose in popularity, the large 
film studios flourished. The motion picture industry became increasingly a vertical 
monopoly, with large studios controlling the production, distribution and exhibition of 
films. In order to fill the expanding theater chains they owned, the studios transformed 
the system of film production. The older method of individual film-making was replaced 
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by a new industrial system where movies were manufactured by an army of workers 
using mass production techniques. Soon the larger studios were producing one picture 
a week and Hollywood was turning out one picture every day. 9 

‘At the end of World War II, the film industry was at its zenith. The film historian 
Robert Sklar says, 

In 1946, the first full peacetime year, American movies attained the highest level 
of popular appeal in their half-century of existence. Total weekly attendance climbed to 
nearly three-fourths of their ‘potential audience’ - that is, the movie industry’s estimate of 
all the people in the country capable of making their way to a box office, leaving out the 
very young and very old, the ill, those confined to institutions, and others without access 
to movie theaters. 

Moreover, the rich European markets, which had accounted for almost 40 
percent of Hollywood’s earnings before the war, now reopened with sensational results. 
For instance, Italy imported more than 1200 Hollywood movies between 1946 and 1948, 
almost twice as many films as were actually produced in those years. 

But there were clouds on the Hollywood horizon. In October 1945, the Justice 
Department reopened its anti-trust suit against the large studios for their monopoly of the 
production, distribution and exhibition of films. In 1949, the Justice Department won its 
case and the studios were dismantled. By 1948, Britain, France and Italy reimposed 
quotas on the importation of American films in order to encourage their own domestic 
production. Meanwhile, American attendance began to fall after 1946 as the suburban 
building boom and the new baby boom changed American recreational habits. Soon 
Hollywood began to feel the heat of a new competitor breathing down its neck: 
television.’ 10 

Additionally, the social setting in Holden’s story explicitly reveals that Holden is 
getting at some of the general feelings of isolation and disillusionment of his generation 
as portrayed in Chapter Sixteen which indicates that although Holden can himself be a 
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snob because he seems to belong to the middle class, he detests social pretension as 
manifested by the Lunts (Alfred Lunt and Joan Fontanne, considered the prominent 
couple in Broadway theater) and Laurence Olivier. Like so many other things, he dislikes 
both film and theater because they are inherently phony and, in the case of Broadway 
theater, validate others' notions of their own sophistication. 

Holden’s red hunting hat can be interpreted as a social setting as well. He often 
wears this hat when he feels depressed. It is a symbol of his alienation. It protects him, 
and makes him feel unique, but also singles him out as strange, which in turn reinforces 
his alienation. The hat is also a symbol of Holden’s struggle with a changing mass 
society - it is the kind of goofy accessory that a proper adult would not wear. He also 
may be rebelling against the growing conformism and consumerism of America as 
depicted in Chapter Ten which surfaces that the three women in the Lavender Room are 
significant examples of Holden’s derision. Holden finds Bernice's insistence on propriety 
laughable, and dismisses her and her companions' tourist activities. For Holden, their 
actions are trite, simplistic, and meaningless, while they have a purpose and a plan. 

In summary, it is clearly evident that the general locale and the historical time in 
which Holden’s story occurs reflect Holden’s antisocial behaviour, however social 
setting in The Catcher in the Rye certifies that it has immense influence over Holden 
Caulfield who is consumed with pessimistic view of life which interrelates with the plot 
and themes of the story. 

Holden Caulfield’s pessimistic view of life is structured through the 
disillusionment plot and the central themes, which focus often on phoniness, alienation 
and meltdown, as well as characterization and setting. All these narrative techniques 
verify, therefore, that the representation of J.D. Salinger's views on changes in American 
society in the 1940s as reflected in The Catcher in the Rye emanated from the 
construction of the representation influenced by narrative techniques. 


The Representation of J.D. Salinger's Views in The Catcher in 
the Rye 

According to Shlomith Rimmon-Kenan’s explanation of the real author asserted 
in her Narrative Fiction , the implication being that a real author can embody in a work his 
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ideas or beliefs; he can also embody different ideas, beliefs and emotions in different 
works. 11 Therefore, it can verify that Holden Caulfield’s pessimistic view of life in The 
Catcher in the Rye is evidently the representation of J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in 
American society in the 1940s which are enumerated as follows : phoniness, alienation 
and meltdown. They are consistent with Richard Lacayo and Brinda Adhikari’s 
explanation of part of experiences of J.D. Salinger’s youth. 

It asserts that “ Many parallels exist between Holden Caulfield, the protagonist of 
The Catcher in the Rye, and J. D. Salinger: both grew up in upper class New York, both 
flunked out of prep schools, and so on. It’s no surprise, then, that Salinger’s experience 
in World War II should cast a shadow over Holden’s opinions and experiences in The 
Catcher in the Rye. World War II robbed millions of young men and women of their 
youthful innocence. Salinger himself witnessed the slaughter of thousands at Normandy, 
one of the war’s bloodiest battles. In Catcher we see the impact of Salinger’s World War 
II experience in Holden’s mistrusting, cynical view of adult society. Holden views 
growing up as a slow surrender to the “phony” responsibilities of adult life, such as 
getting a job, serving in the military, and maintaining intimate relationships. World War I 
was supposedly “the war to end all wars”; World War II proved that this claim was as 
hollow as the “phony” ideas adult characters impose on Holden throughout The Catcher 
in the Rye ." 12 
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CHAPTER 5 


Conclusion 

Representation and narrative techniques are approaches to understanding the 
relationship between a real author’s views and vicissitudes of real life embodied in his 
works and the protagonist’s perspective. The Catcher in the Rye is written from Holden 
Caulfield’s perspective which is saturated with some of the mystique that challenge the 
researcher to investigate the representation of J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in 
American society in the 1940s which is relevant to the American real society outside the 
story. 

According to Paul Levine and Harry Papasotiriou’s explanation of the American 
political situation in 1947, which impacts on some literary works of the postwar period, 
ignited by the House Committee on Un-American Activities (HUAC), HUAC claimed it 
was interested in the presence of communists in Hollywood and the penetration of 
communist propaganda in movies. Further, they explain that meanwhile writers were 
appalled at the hearings and investigations of the McCarthy era and some had been 
called to testify in front of HUAC and named names of their former associates, former 
communists who committed subversive activities, the theme of ‘naming names’ was 
taken up a few years later in two of the most powerful dramatic works of the postwar 
period, Arthur Miller’s play, The Crucible (1953), and Elia Kazan’s film, On the 
Waterfront (1954). 

Moreover, Paul Levine and Harry Papasotiriou specify that “ Clearly, both Miller 
and Kazan were responding to the new political climate in their work. In On the 
Waterfront, Kazan defended the principle of informing under extreme conditions by 
drawing a parallel between communism and criminality. In The Crucible, Miller attacked 
the principle of naming names by drawing a parallel between the Salem witchcraft trials 
of the 1690s and the McCarthyite witch-hunts of the 1950s.” 1 

Levine, P. & Papasotiriou, H., America Since 1945: The American Moment (Great Britain: 
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At its core, On the Waterfront is the story of the moral redemption of a young 
tough, Terry Malloy and The Crucible tells the story of the moral redemption of a 
respectable Puritan farmer, John Proctor. The emphasis on moral regeneration in the 
two stories “ suggests that both Kazan and Miller were more concerned with the intimate 
world of personal relations than with the public world of political actions. Though both 
On the Waterfront and The Crucible have been interpreted as essentially political 
statements on opposite sides of the issue of naming names, they actually have more in 
common with each other and with other works of the postwar period which depict an 
alienated hero in a corrupt society who chooses values involving personal integrity over 
those involving political solidarity. As we shall see, Terry Malloy and John Proctor are not 
out of place in a decade that produced such alienated heroes as J. D. Salinger’s Holden 
Caulfield, Ralph Ellison’s ‘invisible man’ and James Dean’s ‘rebel without a cause’.” 2 

Paul Levine and Harry Papasotiriou’s explanation of the American political 
situation in 1947 and other social and cultural phenomena referred to in Chapter 2 of this 
research correlate significantly with the representation and narrative techniques. For 
representation, Stuart Hall concludes that “ At the heart of the meaning process in 
culture, then, are two related ‘systems of representation’. The first enables us to give 
meaning to the world by constructing a set of correspondences or a chain of 
equivalences between things - people, objects, events, abstract ideas, etc. - and our 
system of concepts, our conceptual maps. The second depends on constructing a set 
of correspondences between our conceptual map and a set of signs, arranged or 
organized into various languages which stand for or represent those concepts. The 
relation between ‘things’, concepts and signs lies at the heart of the production of 
meaning in language. The process which links these three elements together is what we 
call ‘representation’.” 3 Therefore, to analyze the context of narrative through a system of 
representation, it is inevitable that we must examine the elements of narrative to 
recognize what representation is. 


Ibid., 46-47. 

Hall, S., Representation : Cultural Representations and Signifying Practices (London: SAGE 


Publications Ltd, 1997), 19. 
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As stated before, the main purpose of this research has been to analyze both 
the protagonist in The Catcher in the Rye in terms of conceptual or ideological factors 
and narrative techniques which influence the construction of the representation and the 
relationship between the representation and J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in 
American society in the 1940s. Consequently, this chapter aims to put the protagonist’s 
views, narrative techniques, and the representation into perspective by answering 
research questions proposed in Chapter 1. Subsequent to the analysis of this novel, 
further study is suggested. The following conclusions can be drawn. 

According to Stuart Hall, the production of meaning through language is 
representation. Therefore, as question (I) asks how the production of meaning through 
language in J.D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye is constructed, it is found that 
representation in this novel is constructed of narrative techniques which are the 
disillusionment plot and the central themes, as well as characterization and setting. And 
ail these narrative techniques are relevant to the protagonist’s pessimistic view of life 
which focuses often on phoniness, alienation and meltdown. 

Disillusionment plot and central themes 

According to the disillusionment plot, antisocial perspectives in this novel are 
constructed by Holden Caulfield who chronologically conveys his own story along with a 
stream of consciousness technique which takes the reader inside the narrating 
character’s mind, where he reflects on the world of the story through the thoughts and 
senses of the central character. Holden Caulfield has his own function as the central 
character to reflect his concern about the entire world around him. Consequently, 
Holden’s concern is arranged to construct the plot perfectly and transforms into a world 
of make-believe which nourishes the themes of the story which are phoniness, alienation 
and meltdown. 

Characterization 

Apart from the structure of plot for the theme and the protagonist’s roles which 
merge into the themes, characterization also plays an important function as a means to 
relay Holden Caulfield’s appearance and personality to Caulfield himself in order to 
make him interact well with the themes and the plot embedded in The Catcher in the 
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Rye. Characterization in The Catcher in the Rye distinctively impacts upon how Holden 
Caulfield’s pessimistic view of life is structured. 

J.D. Salinger writes The Catcher in the Rye in first-person point of view from the 
perspective of the protagonist, Holden Caulfield who narrates what he himself sees and 
experiences or whom he encounters, providing his own commentary on the events and 
people he describes; it makes the reader feel like Holden is real. It is clearly evident that 
J.D. Salinger is successful in using the first-person narrator in this novel to make the 
protagonist’s roles interrelate with the plot and themes of The Catcher in the Rye. 

Holden’s pessimistic view of life pertaining to characterization is revealed 
additionally through other prominent characters’ point of view. The fact that J.D. 
Salinger’s some characters can effectively mirror Holden’s personal traits affirms why 
Holden criticizes, sympathizes, and philosophizes about people who are boring, or 
insecure, or, above all, “phony.” 

Setting 

It is clearly evident that social setting in The Catcher in the Rye is as an 
antagonist which influences Holden Caulfield to be consumed with pessimistic view of 
life. He begins his story in Agerstown, Pennsylvania, at his former school, Pencey Prep 
and then recounts his adventures in Manhattan, New York City during a long weekend in 
either 1948 or 1949. Consequently, the general locale and the historical time in which 
Holden’s story occurs reflect Holden’s antisocial behaviour. Moreover, social setting in 
The Catcher in the Rye certifies that it has immense influence over Holden Caulfield 
who is consumed with pessimistic view of life which interrelates with the plot and themes 
of the story. 

To answer question (II), what J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in American 
society in the 1940s are, it must necessarily focuses on major changes in American 
society in the 1940s which impact on J.D. Salinger’s views which are transmitted to 
Holden’s behaviour. According to Richard Lacayo and Brinda Adhikari in LitChart.com, 
J.D. Salinger’s experiences in his youth had a major influence on the development of a 
contextual picture of the protagonist portrayed in The Catcher in the Rye. They assert 
that “ Many parallels exist between Holden Caulfield, the protagonist of The Catcher in 
the Rye, and J. D. Salinger: both grew up in upper class New York, both flunked out of 
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prep schools, and so on. It’s no surprise, then, that Salinger’s experience in World War II 
should cast a shadow over Holden’s opinions and experiences in The Catcher in the 
Rye. World War II robbed millions of young men and women of their youthful innocence. 
Salinger himself witnessed the slaughter of thousands at Normandy, one of the war’s 
bloodiest battles. In Catcher we see the impact of Salinger’s World War II experience in 
Holden’s mistrusting, cynical view of adult society. Holden views growing up as a slow 
surrender to the “phony” responsibilities of adult life, such as getting a job, serving in the 
military, and maintaining intimate relationships. World War I was supposedly “the war to 
end all wars”; World War II proved that this claim was as hollow as the “phony” ideas 
adult characters impose on Holden throughout The Catcher in the Rye." 4 And Warren 
French asserted that J. D. Salinger has provided the reader with a controversial look at 
society which is greatly enhanced by the integration of his own life experiences, dialect 
and religious philosophies into his stories.” 5 In addition, in a 1953 interview with a high- 
school newspaper, Salinger admitted that the novel was " sort of " autobiographical, 
explaining that" My boyhood was very much the same as that of the boy in the book ... 
[I]t was a great relief telling people about it." 6 

And according to “McCarthyism”, anti-communist fear in American causes the 
second Red Scare which occurred after World War II (1939-1945). “ In March 1947, 
President Harry S. Truman signed Executive Order 9835, creating the “Federal 
Employees Loyalty Program” establishing political-loyalty review boards who determined 
the “Americanism” of Federal Government employees, and recommended termination of 
those who had confessed to spying for the Soviet Union, as well as some suspected of 
being "Un-American". The House Committee on Un-American Activities (HUAC) and the 
committees of Senator Joseph McCarthy conducted character investigations of 
“American communists” (actual and alleged), and their roles in (real and imaginary) 

4 

Litcharts, The Catcher in the Rye : Background Info [Online], 1 May 2011. Available from 
http://www.litcharts.com/lit/thecatcherintherye/backgroundinfo 

5 

French, W., J. D. Salinger [Online], 3 January 2011. Available from http://www.directessays. 
com/viewpaper/54215.html 

6 Wikipedia, J.D. Salinger [Online], 11 November 2011 . Available from http://en.wikipedia.org/ 
wiki/J._D._Salinger 
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espionage, propaganda, and subversion favoring the Soviet Union — in the process 
revealing the extraordinary breadth of the Soviet spy network in infiltrating the federal 
government; the process also launched the successful political career of Richard Nixon, 
and Robert F. Kennedy, as well as that of Joseph McCarthy. The Second Red Scare 
profoundly altered the temper of American society. Its later characterization as anti- 
intellectual may be seen as contributory to the popularity of anti-communist espionage 
(My Son John, 1950) and science fiction movies (The Thing From Another World, 1951) 
with stories and themes of the infiltration, subversion, invasion, and destruction of 
American society by un-American thought and inhuman beings.” 7 

Anti-communist fear in American is reflected in some literary works of the 
postwar period “which depict an alienated hero in a corrupt society who chooses values 
involving personal integrity over those involving political solidarity.” 8 Therefore, both 
anti-communist fear in American and J.D. Salinger’s experiences in his youth evidently 
make J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in American society in the 1940s be the same 
antisocial perspectives as Holden Caulfield’s. Consequently, J.D. Salinger’s views on 
changes in American society in the 1940s are phoniness, alienation and meltdown. 

The last question asks how the relationship between the representation and J.D. 
Salinger’s views is. All things considered, it is theoretically possible for the relationship 
to be organized by two systems of representation. According to Stuart Hall, two systems 
of representation consist in conceptual maps and signs. We can understand or interpret 
the world and are able to communicate because of the conceptual maps which are 
concepts organized, arranged and classified into complex relations with one another. 
Therefore, J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in American society in the 1940s depend on 
Holden Caulfield’s antisocial perspectives which are phoniness, alienation and 
meltdown. And then the concepts of phoniness, alienation and meltdown share their 
meanings through signs or language which involve in the overall process of constructing 
meaning. As a result of a correlation between conceptual maps and signs, the concepts 

7 Wikipedia, Red Scare [Online], 11 November 2011. Available from http://en.wikipedia.org/ 
wiki/Red_Scare 
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of phoniness, alienation and meltdown are correspondingly constructed of narrative 
techniques which are literary language. 

Throughout the course of writing this research, the researcher has come across 
some peripheral issues which are well worth a future study. They are as follows : 

While Holden Caulfield exposes his antisocial perspectives throughout the story, 
the reader can perceive his contradictory stance on women and sex. Like most 
teenagers, Holden struggles with his sexuality. He considers himself a “sex maniac” and 
has very strong feelings about women, but is also completely inexperienced. Most 
women, such as Bernice Krebs and Sally Hayes, he sees as utterly stupid, largely 
because they seem interested in boys and men. On the other hand, Holden sees Jane 
Gallagher as a perfect woman : kind, loving, gentle, innocent, and wonderful. In other 
words, he idealizes her. Yet the fact that he is so frightened to call or talk to her implies 
that he knows that she cannot possibly be as perfect as he wants her to be. Holden 
desperately wants to have a girlfriend, have sex, and achieve emotional intimacy, and at 
the same time is desperately afraid as well. Obviously, he has a complex about women 
and sex. From psychology perspectives, what complex drives him to be in such a 
paradox which places him in a dilemma. Because of Holden’s dilemma about women 
and sex, The Catcher in the Rye should be examined in terms of psychological 
handicap. 

The Catcher in the Rye is narrated by Holden Caulfield who is currently 
recuperating from some illness or breakdown in psychiatric care. He recalls what 
happened to him just before the previous Christmas. Throughout his story, in contrast to 
all adults who are perceived as being riddled with flaws and phoniness, Holden 
recognizes that children are pure, gentle, innocent, and perfect. The characters Holden 
speaks most fondly about in his story are all children : Allie, Phoebe, and the poor boy 
he hears singing the song about the “catcher in the rye.” The only role that Holden 
envisions for himself in life is to be the catcher to catch children before they fall off a cliff. 
It seems that Holden wishes to save himself and other children from having to one day 
grow up. In addition, according to Pamela Hunt Steinle, The Catcher in the Rye 
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embraces 237 goddams, 58 bastards, 31 Chrissakes, and 1 fart. 9 And according to 
Richard Lacayo and Brinda Adhikari in LitChart.com, “ Many critics dismissed the book 
as trash due to its healthy helping of four-letter words and sexual situations, and even 
today Catcher in the Rye has been banned in school districts in Washington, Ohio, 
Florida and Michigan.” 10 Consequently, in this novel, the question is what happens to a 
dichotomy between the profanity and four-letter words and the protection of childhood 
and growing up. The Catcher in the Rye should be examined in terms of semiology and 
signification . 

Reading The Catcher in the Rye in terms of the representation or the production 
of meaning through language allows the reader to accomplish three objectives. Firstly, it 
provokes a better understanding of the dimension of representation embedded in its text 
by a selection of narrative techniques. In other words, narrative techniques organize the 
representation of J.D. Salinger’s views on changes in American society in the 1940s. 
Secondly, it can be possible to approach The Catcher in the Rye in the recognition of 
reading practices both narration and an interpretative process related to external reality. 
In other words, the reader can interact with this novel in terms of literary practices 
beyond a traditional way of literary appreciation. Lastly, the reader can recognize the 
value of The Catcher in the Rye by bridging the gap between reading it as personal 
reading and as school reading. In other words, the value of The Catcher in the Rye can 
be freely accessible by cutting loose from the influence of any prejudices. 


Steinle, P. H., In Cold Fear: The Catcher in the Rye Censorship Controversies and Postwar 

American Character (Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 2000), 3. 

10 
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